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SUPPLEMENT 


Our Man and the Man from Montmartre 


Pause, with Our Man, and admire this 
striking fabric. It brings (to your home, 
perhaps?) all the swagger and dash, all the 
lilting and tilting and sheer ta-ra-ra~-boom- 
de-ay of Toulouse Lautrec’s Montmartre. 
Full of life, full of liveliness, full of bold, 
swirling colour. 

This is one of Our Man’s more recent 
finds. It joins the thousands of varied 
styles and designs from here, there and 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD. SHOWROOMS: LONDON: BERNERS ST., W.1. GLASGOW: 5-7 NEWTON TERRACE, EDINBURGH: 7 QUEEN ST. 
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evetywhere that are waiting at your 
nearest Sanderson showrooms. The choice 
could hardly be wider, choosing could 
hardly be easier, and nowhere will you find 
finer quality or better value for money. 

You walk into a Sanderson showroom 
with, possibly, only the vaguest of ideas. 
You walk out having chosen the covers or 
curtaining that you know you can live 
with, happily ever after. And in between? 


—no badgering, no fuss, just the pleasa 
tantalisation of choosing from so mu 
that would suit you so well. 


SANDERSO 


FABRICS AIND 
WALLPAPERS 


By Appointment to H.M. The Que 
Suppliers of Wallpapers 
Points and Fabrics 
Arthur Sonderson & Sons Ltd. 


LEEDS: 30 LOWER BASINGHALL ST. MANCHESTER: 8 KING ST. LIVERPOOL: 47 RANELAGH ST. BIRMINGHAM: 258 CORPORATION ST. Eee 
LEICESTER: 81 CHARLES ST. EXETER: HIGH ST. BRISTOL: 4-6 THE HORSEFAIR. SOUTHAMPTON: 6; THE AVENUE. BRIGHTON: 15-19 DYKE RD. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BY ORDER OF THE GOVERNORS 


HEREFORDSHIRE—16,000 ACRES 


GUY’S HOSPITAL ESTATE 


Between and around Hereford and Ross-on-Wye 


A FIRST CLASS AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN 15 BLOCKS INCLUDING TIMBER 


By Private Treaty or Auction at a later date. 


15 BLOCKS from 520 ACRES to 4,310 ACRES 


INCOME ABOUT £53,000 PER ANNUM 


Solicitors: Messrs. PARKER, GARRETT & CO., St. Michaels Rectory, Cornhill, E.C.3. 
Resident Agent: W. S. HOOD Esq., F.L.A.S., Guy’s Estate Office, Kingsthorne, Hereford. 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of the Executors. 


WEST SUSSEX. ON HAMPSHIRE BORDER 


3 miles from Petersfield. 


: : / r,t Main electric light, power and water. 
450 ft. up, facing South with views to the 4 ete, Sa og RC ae , : Central heating. 
South Downs. ae r\\ aS tee BPP > sdk GARAGES FOR 3 CARS 
Lodge with 6 rooms and bathroom. 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS 
LAWNS, BOATING POOL AND 
WATER GARDEN 


The HOUSE was ERECTED in 1927 
of mellowed brick and the well-arranged 
accommodation is on 2 floors. 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS = : ieee Y Kitchen garden and woodland. 


7 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS : : i soe FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 
* oe 20 ACRES 


Sole Agents: Messrs. GEORGE BAXTER, 4, Fredericks Place, E.C.2, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57503 R.P.L.) 


BEDS-HUNTS BORDER NORTH NORTHUMBERLAND, Nr.WOOLER 


ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 

eee 8. Cambridge 17 miles. Standing on high ground commanding wonderful views across 
A CHARMING the sence to the south of Wooler. 

GEORGIAN HOUSE Hall, 2 reception 


overlooking the River rooms, 8 bed and 
Ouse. dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, Stafi flat 
a 6 ri tghewil (3 rooms with bath). 
rs rela a Electric light and power. 
P : Own water. 
Delightful and Septic tank draining. 
easily run garden. STABLING 
m 2 excellent 
Double garage outbuildings. deep litter houses 


LE FREEHOLD for hens. 
ITT 2 ACRES FISHING AND HUNTING AVAILABLE NEARBY 


% abe Sole Agents: ANDREW OLIVER & SON LTD., Auction Mart, Hawick; 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57568 I.M.) KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57394 I.M.) 


MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, Telegrams: 


E: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD peers (Tel. 3087/88) Me % a 
(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE Galleries” Weete, Londen 
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AN ATTRACTIVE 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


BUILT ABOUT 1720 


ENTRANCE HALL 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS KITCHEN 
3-4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 3 ATTICS 


Main electricity. Main water. 


EAST SUFFOLK COAST 


Southwold 6 miles, Lowestoft 17 miles. Aldeburgh 17 miles. 


CHARMING FULLY MODERNISED XVII-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
OLD CORNER HOUSE, WALBERSWICK 


Entrance hall, cloakroom, 
lounge/dining room, 
kitchen, staff sitting room, 
3 principal and 2 secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main water and electricity. 
Part central heating. 


GARAGE 
and small secluded garden, 
Freehold with Vacant 


—< Possession. 
AUCTION AT THE SWAN HOTEL, SOUTHWOLD, ON MAY 17, at 3 p.m. 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 168, High Street, Newmarket 
(Tel. 2231-2). 


Solicitors: Messrs. FREKE PALMER, ROMAIN & GASSMAN, 120 and 122, 
Seymour Place, Marylebone, W.1 (Tel. PAD. 4004). 


By order of Robert Mathew, Esq., M.P. 


EAST DEVON 


Sidmouth 3 miles. 


pe EES FARMING PROPERTY 


a PACCOMBE HOUSE, 
HARCOMBE 
Regency House in lovely 
setting. 

With 6 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, etc. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
GOOD COTTAGE 
Adequate buildings include 
T.T. cowstall for 20, dairy, 
Dutch barn, pigsties. 
Stabling. 

98 ACRES 
of mostly good heavy 
loam, the major portion 
pasture land, well watered 
naturally. 


Vacant Possession. 
AUCTION (unless previously sold) AT SIDMOUTH ON MAY 26 
Solicitors: Messrs. FARRER & CO., 66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 


Joint Auctioneers: R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, Princes St., Yeovil (Tel. 2074): 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 


TO LET 
UNFURNISHED 


FOR A 
TERM OF YEARS, 


A PERIOD 
MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 


ON A PRIVATE ESTATE 
10 MILES NORTH-WEST OF OXFORD 


Particulars from: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
20, Bridge Street, Northampton 
(Tel. 32990). 


SOMERSET 


BATH 17 MILES, FROME 3 


In a secluded and beautiful position. 


NEAR A FAVOURED VILLAGE 


HALL, CLOAKROOM, 3 RECEPTION, LOGGIA, KITCHEN, 5 BEDROOMS 


2 BATHROOMS. 2 GARAGES. GARDEN AND GROUNDS OF 


1144 ACRES 


Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 
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JACKSON-SSTOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 grosvenor 6291 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


IN THE BEAUFORT HUNT 
WEST END HOUSE, DIDMARTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


6 MILES TETBURY, 16 MILES CIRENCESTER, 18 MILES BATH 


RANGE OF OUTBUILDINGS INCLUDING 
4 LOOSE BOXES 


GARDEN AND PADDOCK. IN ALL 


ABOUT 31%, ACRES 


FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


AUCTION (unless sold) MAY 1 
at CIRENCESTER 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). 
Land Agents: RYLANDS & CO., Cirencester (Tel. 53). 
Solicitors: Messrs. LONGBOURNE, STEVENS & POWELL, 7, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. (Tel. Holborn 2229). 


AN OUTSTANDING, COMFORTABLE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


INGLEWOOD 
GRAHAM ROAD, GREAT MALVERN, WORCS. 


Entrance hall, 

3 reception rooms, 
beautifully appointed 
domestic offices, 

4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Self-contained annexe of 
4 rooms, bathroom, etc. 
Main services. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Summer house. Charming 
timbered garden. 
Freehold for Sale with 
Possession. 

AUCTION (unless sold) AT MALVERN ON MAY 5 
Joint UC Ones JACKSON- STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5); 
J.G. LEAR & SON, Malvern (Tel. 160 and 1227). 
ean: Messrs. RUSSELL & CO., Malvern (Tel. 1482). 


TO SHOOTING MEN, FISHERMEN, YACHTSMEN AND OTHERS 
BUCKS—NORTHANTS BORDER 


Midway between London and Birmingham. M1 motorway 10 miles. Bletchley 10 miles. 
THE SPORTING AND FARMING PROPERTY 


THE POU COSGROVE 


Bounded by the River Ouse. 


The stone-built 
\ Residence 
contains hall, 3 reception 
rooms, domestic offices, 
10 bedrooms and bathroom. 
Main electric light and 
water. 
EXTENSIVE 
FARM BUILDINGS 
THE LAND comprises 
70 acres grass, 40 acres of 
water divided into 9 lakes, 
in all 
ABOUT 110 ACRES 
TO BE OFFERED BY AUCTION (unless previously sold) AT THE 
ANGEL HOTEL, NORTHAMPTON, ON MAY 3, 1961, at 3 p.m 


Solicitors: Messrs. E. T. RAY & CO., 79, High Street, Stony Stratford. 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, Northampton 
(Tel. 32990). 


DORSET 


BLAN DFORD 6 miles. 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


With views to the Dorset Downs. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE PRE-WAR HOUSE 


4 BEDROOMS 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
BATHROOM, ETC. 


Main services. 


SMALL PLEASURE GARDEN 


PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD 
POSSESSION 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


PINEWOOD, TILFORD, NEAR FARNHAM 


Farnham 3 miles, Guildford 11 miles. 
A LUXURIOUS BUNGALOW 
In one of the finest secluded positions in the district and having superb views. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, sun loggia. 
Main electric light and water. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN MAY 


Joint Auctioneers: CUBITT & WEST, 5 Station Hill, Farnham (Farnham 5261), 
and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By order of the Trustees. 


TO LET UNFURNISHED ON 
SHORT LEASE 


UNSPOILT SHROPSHIRE, within easy motoring distance of Shrewsbury, 
Wellington and the industrial areas. 
FINE ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
in excellent condition throughout. 
Panelled entrance hall, cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, 6 main bedrooms, 3 modern 
bathrooms, servants’ accommodation, modern domestic offices. 
Central heating. 
Delightfully matured grounds with many specimen trees. 2 service lodges each 
with bathroom. Ample garages and outbuildings. 
Approximately 6 acres in all. 


Very moderate rent. 
Joint Agents: WALKER, BARNI & HILL, 3, Waterloo Road, Wolverhampton 
(Tel. 20888-9 and 23247-8), and 3, East Castle Street, Bridgnorth, Salop (Tel.2458), 
and KNIGHT, FRANK. & RUTLEY. (33463 MJA) 


MAYfair 3771 
(15 lines) 


3, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 
ALSO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


KENT, CLOSE TO THE HISTORICAL VILLAGE OF IGHTHAM 
UNIQUE POSITION ON THE CREST OF A HILL WITH SUPERB VIEWS OF THE NORTH DOWNS 
Kemsing Station 2} miles, Sevenoaks 5 miles. 45 minutes City and West End. 


THE MALVERNS 


In a quiet village, 5 miles from Malvern. Main-line station 3 miles. 


GENTLEMAN’S DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Set in attractive 
grounds of under 
6 acres. 


9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, 
self-contained flat. 


Central heating. 
GARAGES AND 
OUTBUILDINGS 

Main electricity. 


timber-built buildings for- 
merly classrooms for a 
private school, 


FOR SALE—£6,800 FREEHOLD 
Details from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 37, The Tything, Worcester (Tel. 26802) 


REGENCY BRIGHTON 


SUSSEX SQUARE—overlooking private gardens and the sea. 

MAISONETTE ON GROUND AND FIRST FLOOR 

Entirely self-contained 

with own front door and 
hall. 


Containing fine unspoilt 
Regency drawing-room 


with balcony, dining 


be Bhd 


rit 


room, 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Small garden with own 


GARAGE FOR 1 CAR 


Available for renting on completion of alterations. 
NO PREMIUM. 5, 7 OR 11 YEARS’ LEASE. £1,000 P.A. EXCLUSIVE 
BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 19, Chesham Road Brighton (Tel. 650637). 


Head Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, 8.W-1. 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER with spacious and lofty rooms, in charming setting. ! 
business man. 4 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 2/3 reception rooms. Suite forming separate wing containing to maintain. 
studio with Vita glass windows, bedroom, bathroom, balcony, garden. Main services. 

garage. Lovely, old-established gardens, about 21/2 ACRES. 


TO BE LET ON LEASE, 14 OR 21 YEARS. RENT £400 P.A. EXCLUSIVE. 


BERNARD THORPE & PAR’T NERS 


LONDON OXTED HEREFORD WORCESTER YORK NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 
Also. CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Central heating. Double 


There are also a range of 


BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 


3 miles Didcot. 1 hour Paddington. 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL FARMHOUSE 
RESIDENCE 
dating back to the XVI century. Modernised and easy 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge-dining 
room (30 ft. by 15 ft.), study, large loft. Main services. 
2 large barns. Pretty garden, about 1/2 ACRE. 


FREEHOLD £5,750 


Ideal for 


SOMERSET 
A SMALL FARM WITH A MOST ATTRACTIVE AND COMFORTABLE 
RESIDENCE 


Taunton 9 miles, Ilminster 3 miles. 


The house contains & 
6 BEDROOMS 
4 BATHROOMS AND 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
Central heating. 
Modernised cottage. 
GARAGE 
FOR 3 CARS 
Good farm buildings. 


A NICE LITTLE PROPERTY OF ABOUT 45 ACRES 
Details from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, West End Office, 129, Mount Street, 
Mayfair, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6611). Ref. RNE/3435. 


ULLAPOOL 


ROSS-SHIRE. 
FULLY LICENSED FIRST-CLASS HOTEL 


For sale as a going 
concern, fully furnished 
and equipped. 
Heavily booked for the 
coming season. 

In 30 acres of private 
grounds. 

Amid magnificent scenery 
and in a rapidly developing 
area. 

Large hall, 2 lounges, 
dining room, cloakrooms, 
23 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
office and manager's wing. 
Ample domestic quarters. 
Main electricity. Oil-fired 
central heating and hot 
water. 


Garage and 2 cottages. 

SALMON AND TROUT FISHING IN RIVER ULLAPOOL 
Details from the Sole Agents, BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 
Thorpe House, 5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh (Tel. CALedonian 2943). 


West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Mayfair, W.1. Branches at Thorpe House, Broad Street, Hereford; 


$7, The Tything, Worcester; St. Helen’s Square, York; 30, Market Street, Newcastle upon Tyne; 15, Priestpopple, Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey. 
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arnenane HAMPTON & SONS serensrames 
(20 Fines 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 London 
PITCH PLACE, GUILDFORD, SURREY 


Just over 2 miles from the City centre, 5 miles Woking, 29 miles London. 
A HANDSOME, BEAUTIFULLY MODERNISED CHARLES II RESIDENCE 


THE DUTCH GABLED 
HOUSE CONTAINS 


3 reception rooms, cloakroom, kitchen, utility 
room, etc., 6 principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Built-on self-contained staff cottage. 
Central heating. All services. 


DETACHED COTTAGE (close by) with 
4 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, kitchen and 
bathroom. 


TREE-SHELTERED GROUNDS OF 
GREAT BEAUTY 


Swimming pool. Garages for 3. Heated 
greenhouses. Well-kept gardens. Paddock. 
Sties. Other excellent outbuildings. 


312 ACRES FREEHOLD 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN 2 LOTS ON MAY 17, 1961 


Solicitors: Messrs. F. P. RUGG & CO., 12, Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, as above. 


WEST SURREY—CLOSE.TO HANTS BORDER 


Choice situation almost adjoining golf course. Lovely views over valley. On bus route to station (Waterloo 
55 minutes). Easy reach shops, schools and church. 


COMPACT LUXURY RESIDENCE WITH SPACIOUS ROOMS 


Superb order throughout. Tastefully appointed. Oil-fired central heating. Main services. 


Drive approach, 3-4 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms including nursery or staff wing, excellent 
offices. 2 garages. Fine Cottage. Modernised 3-roomed Chalet-Studio. 


LOVELY GARDENS with lawns, flowering shrubs and specimen trees. ete., in all 
ABOUT 41/, ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Most highly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (8.34644) 


AMIDST THE SURREY HILLS Nr. LEATHERHEAD, SURREY 


19 MILES LONDON Close to the well-known golf course and only 20 miles from London 


High situation with golf course on three sides. 4-5 minutes’ walk from bus route; and 2 miles from the station. 
convenient for station and excellent schools. Good service of trains to London. A FASCINATING FREEHOLD COTTAGE 
ss ii ; WITH OPEN COUNTRY VIEWS 
: e Entrance hall and 
cloakroom, lounge hall or “The Lodge,” : 
study, dining room and Tyrrells Wood. 
very fine panelled lounge, Lounge, dining room, 
good kitchen and utility study, cloakroom, kitchen, 
room, 4-6 bedrooms, utility room, 2 suites each 
2 bathrooms. of 2 bedrooms and 
Many fitted cupboards. Z ee 
A I in 3 5 entral heating. 
ae One Gee Main water and electricity. 
Oil-fired central heating. Exoeten reese. 
Companies’ services. GARAGE 
| Excellent decorative Useful outbuildings. 
condition. fe Charming garden ; 
with young orchard and 
2 GARAGES spinney, in all 
Pe Garden and store sheds. ABOUT 3 ACRES 
Simply displayed and terraced gardens with tennis lawn, Vacant Possession. 


numerous trees and shrubs, etc. IN ALL 21/7 ACRES \ For Sale privately or by Auction on WEDNESDAY, MAY 24, 1961. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £11,500 Solicitors: Messrs. McLEAN, NEIL & CO., 74, Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames 
) Recommended by: and at 1, St. Andrews Square, Surbiton. Brochure from the Auctioneers : 

HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (S.16988) HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


“NEW PLACE,’’ LINGFIELD, SURREY 
London 26 miles, East Grinstead 4 miles. 
A FORMER ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
Lot 1.—The handsome stone-built Residence and garage and stable block with flat over. 
Lot 2.—The walled kitchen garden. 
_ FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale privately or by Auction June 7 next, as a Whole or in 2 Lots. 
Solicitors: Messrs. TROTTER, LEAF & PITCAIRN, 56, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Joint Auctioneers: TURNER, RUDGE & TURNER, 29, High Street, East Grinstead 
(Tel. 700), Sussex, and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


IN THE DELIGHTFUL AREA BETWEEN CHOICE POSITION ON THE NORTH DOWNS 
London 20 miles, Epsom 5 miles, Leatherhead 2 miles. 
CHARMING OLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE WITH ADDITIONS With views over golf course and Surrey hills. 
“GENESTE,” TYRRELLS WOOD, LEATHERHEAD 
Drive approach. Hall and Superbly appointed 
cloakroom, lounge modern residence in 
ee : Spanish style. 
3 reception rooms, Hall,. cloakroom, 
8 bed. and dressing rooms, 2 reception rooms, 
SNpathroonemencelent model kitchen, breakfast 


recess, utility room, 
offices. Staff quarters. 4.bedrooms and 
2 bathrooms. 
Gas-fired central heating. 
GARAGES 3 cars with 
flat above. 
Electricity and water. Lovely grounds 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD 
GARAGES for 2 cars. Vacant Possession on 
completion. 


Central heating. 


MATURED GROUNDS, paddock and woodland, in all : i : 
ABOUT 7 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE For Sale privately or by Auction June 7 next 


' Solicitors: Messrs. WILKINSON, HOWLETT & MOORHOUSE, 14, Bedford 
e Further particulars from Street, Strand, W.C.2. Brochure from the Auctioneers: 
»\ HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (8.43839) HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (HYD. 8222). 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


Ee 
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HYDE PARK 


KENT, 45 MINUTES LONDON 


Situate some 500 ft. above sea level within 5 minutes of a 
village and station. 


A CHARMING SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
built of Kentish ragstone and brick with a tiled roof. 
Hall, 2 reception, cloakroom, kitchen, 4 bedrooms. 
bathroom. 

All main services. Garage. 

Matured garden of 13 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,250 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21861) 


SOUTH DEVON 
A CHARMING MARINE RESIDENCE IN A SUPERB 
POSITION WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OVER 
HARBOUR AND SEA 
Hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining room, 7 bedrooms (5 with 
basins), 3 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
Main services. Brick-built garage. 
Small terraced garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT £11,000 
All in excellent order. 
Agents: OSBORN & MBROER, as above. (21927) 


147, FRIAR STREET 
READING 
READING 54055 (4 lines) 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


In an attractive small village 2 miles from Hartley Wintney 
and 10 miles from Reading. Waterloo in 60 minutes. 


DELIGHTFUL XVIIth-CENTURY HOUSE 
Modernised and excellently maintained accommodation 
comprising 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
nursery, cloaks, kitchen, etc. Garage. Attractive 

gardens of 34 ACRE and 2-ACRE paddock. 
PRICE £8,250 FREEHOLD. Sole Agents. 


QROsvenor 
2861 


3% miles SOUTHAMPTON. 


8 miles WINCHESTER 


pit OSBORN & MERCER 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


OXON. NEAR _@LOS AND BERKS BORDER 
Altractively situated in a picturesque old village. 
A Charming Old Cotswold Style Cottage 
recently constructed from two old stone-built cottages and 
incorporating all up-to-date amenities 


= a 


Dining hall, large drawing room, cloakroom, modern 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms (2 with basins), bathroom. Main 
electricity and water. 

Large garage and garden. 

FREEHOLD ONLY £5,950 
Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21920) 


NICHOLAS 


(ESTABLISHED 1882) 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


NEWBURY—BASINGSTOKE AREA 


A REALLY GOOD FARM OF ABOUT 300 ACRES 
WITH NICE HOUSE. PRICE UP TO £50,000 
Any property with possibilities would be considered. 


Vendors wishing to sell such a farm, please send particulars 
to Mrs. ‘‘K’’, c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 


(USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED) 


HAMPSHIRE, BERKSHIRE OR WILTSHIRE 
A COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
In a pleasant position not too far from a village. 


Containing from 5 to 8 bedrooms, etc. A COTTAGE 
would be an asset but is not essential. LAND, either let 
or in hand, is really wanted, but any properties with 
privacy considered. 
UP TO £20,000 AVAILABLE 
Details to Mr. ““O” (who has already sold his property), 
c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 


(USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED) 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


By order of Trustees. 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


SUSSEX COAST 
In a picked position in well-timbered surroundings in 
Aldwick Bay. 
A PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE 

Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception, utility room, 5 bedrooms 
(2 with basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Main services and garage. 

Charming matured and well-stocked garden. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £6,950 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21921) 


URGENTLY WANTED 
IN OR AROUND THE EAST GRINSTEAD AREA 
A Good Type Country House in a Quiet 
Position away from a Main Road 
Spacious rooms essential. 
4 or 5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms (minimum), 
1 or 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating if possible. Main services. 
Garage and inexpensive garden. 
WILL PAY UP TO £9,000 OR SO 
A very active applicant who will immediately inspect 
any likely property. 
Please send details to Mrs. R., c/o OSBORN & MERCER, 
as above. 
Usual commission required. 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 


About 5 miles from Reading with service of fast trains to 
Paddington in 42 minutes. 


ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE-STYLE PROPERTY 
Completely modernised with hall and _ cloakroom, 
2-3 reception rooms, kitchen, 3-4 bedrooms, bathroom, 

double garage. Garden of 1 ACRE. 
Complete oil-fired central heating. 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


SUPPLEMENT—5 


In a delightful position, actually adjoining GOLF COURSE. Easy reach of Romsey 
and the New Forest. Convenient for fishing in Rivers Test and Itchen, and sailing on 
the Hamble River. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE AND REALLY WELL FITTED 
MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 


Soundly constructed in the Georgian style and in immaculate order 
throughout. 


7 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, hall, cloakroom, 
garden room, ‘‘American-style”’ kitchen, maid’s sitting room. 


Oil-fired central heating throughout. Oak floors, doors and woodwork. 
Main electricity and power. Modern drainage. Fitted basins in bedrooms. Aga cooker. 


GARAGE FOR 4 LARGE CARS, SQUASH COURT 
Delightful garden with a profusion of choice flowering trees and shrubs. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. Rockery. Vegetable garden and woodland. 

In all about 3 ACRES 


FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 


Inspected and unhesitatingly recommended by the Sole Agents: 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (32599). 


ESTABLISHED 


NORWICH 13 mls., THETFORD 18 mls. 


Standing in pleasant timbered grounds in unspoilt country. 


FINE GEORGIAN CHARACTER RESIDENCE, 
completely modernised and in first class condition. 
Hall, cloaks, lounge/hall, 3 reception rooms, breakfast 
room, maid’s room, kitchen (Aga and Agamatic), 5-7 


central heating. Excellent outbuildings. Modern poultry 
farmery for 2,200 laying birds. 3 ACRES. £9,500 
Highly recommended. 


WOODCOCK & SON 


1850 (IPSWICH) 


WOODBRIDGE AREA 


A unique residence converted from Georgian stables. 


SURREY. ONLY 20 MILES LONDON 


In the Green Belt and in a district scheduled as of outstanding natural beauty. Enjoying 
magnificent views to the South. 


A VALUABLE SMALL ESTATE 


With buildings designed by an architect. Affording a unique small House 
of Character (capable of being enlarged). 


At present containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, ete. 
Main water and electricity. 
Range of farm buildings including cowhouse, dairy and piggeries. 
Bailiff’s cottage of 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms. 


Together with parkland, pasture and woodlands, in all about 42 ACRES. 
TO BE SOLD. FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Full particulars from the Sole Agents; TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1, 


16, ARCADE STREET 
Tel. IPSWICH 54352 


BETWEEN BURY ST. EDMUNDS 
AND STOWMARKET 


Within easy reach of main line railway station. 


- ' 


THIS SUPERIOR RESIDENCE has been excel- 
lently converted, and is well fitted. Sun porch, hall, 
attractive lounge, study, 3 bedrooms, kitchen (Aga), 
; ar 7 dining room, separate w.c., bathroom. Main electricity/ 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity/water. Complete water. Part central heating. Completely walled grounds, 
12 ACRE. 2 garages. £7,500 


Just on the market. 


PERIOD COTTAGE OF CHARM. Hall, kitchen, 
study, dining room, sitting room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom 
and w.c. Main services. Garage, attractive small garden. 


£2,800 


Inspected and recommended. 


SUPPLEMENT—6 


GROsvenor 1553 
(5 lines) 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


IN UNSPOILED COUNTRY, SURREY—HANTS BORDER 


6 miles Farnham and Alton. 


ESTABLISHED 1778 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


COUNTRY LIFE—APRIL 20, 1961 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


13, Hobart Place, 
Eaton Square, 
5, West Halkin Street, 
Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


UNDER 20 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


450 ft. up facing south with extensive views. 12 miles station. City and West End 
30 minutes. Several well known golf courses within easy reach. 


AN ATTRACTIVE AND EXTREMELY WELL-BUILT 


SMALL ESTATE OF 153 ACRES 


MOOR HOUSE AND STREAM FARMS, HEADLEY, HANTS 
Comprising FARM OF 84 ACRES with interesting character house (A.D. 1510), 


providing farm house,,3 bedrooms, bathroom, sitting room, kitchen, 3 cottages. 


Excellent buildings, originally T.T. and Attested, now used for deep litter houses. 


OLD SURREY FARMHOUSE for renovation and modernisation. 


OAST HOUSE COTTAGE AND ‘TWO OASTS for conversion to small residence. 
50 ACRES VALUABLE. MATURING LARCH AND SCOTS FIR PLANTATIONS 
GOOD ROUGH SHOOTING AND HALF MILE FISHING IN THE WEY 4 


Outbuildings. 


ALL VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN 5 LOTS BY AUCTION IN EARLY JUNE 


(unless sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs.’ W, BRADLEY TRIMMER & SON, 61 High Street, Alton, Hants. 


(Tel. 2028). 


SLOANE SQUARE, S.W.1, and at 
52, CHURCH ROAD, HOVE 


In a very attractive Bucks village with glorious views from 
lower Chilterns slopes. 


FEW BUT GOOD ROOMS 


AND A LOVELY GARDEN 


3 reception rooms (one 30 ft. by 20 ft.), 5 bedrooms (one 
30 ft. by 20 ft.), 2 bathrooms. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Double garage. Greenhouse, beautiful, easily kept 
garden, tennis court and orchard 11/7 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £8,600 London Office. 


WINCHESTER 
FLEET, ALTON 
FARNBOROUGH 


WINCHESTER—3 MILES EAST 
Unique surroundings in the folds of undulating Downs. 
A MOST DISTINCTIVE RESIDENCE 


D principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, delightful lounge hall, 
2-3 reception rooms, kitchen with Aga, etc. Partial oil- 
Sired heating. Garage and stable block. Grounds with 
tennis court, in all3 ACRES. Superb condition through- 
out. PRICE £15,500 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents, Winchester Office. (Tel. 3388). 


WEST MEON 
PETERSFIELD 
HAMPSHIRE 


WHITEWALLS, SHEDFIELD, Hants 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


wre 


THIS ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 
between Wickham and Bishop’s Waltham, is open to 
inspection by appointment with the Sole Agent, as above. 
Architectural style is Georgian; actually built 1922. 
Spacious lounge, dining room, kitchen/breakfast room, 
.5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 
Double garage. Charming, well-timbered garden and 
spinney. Just under 2 ACRES. Easy access Winchester, 
Portsmouth, Southampton. 
PRICE £8,500 


Auctioneers: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


WILLET TT 


High on the Bucks Chilterns. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE 


Tucked away in quiet, sheltered, residential position 
between Amersham and Chesham. Station, shops, schools 
and lovely country close by. 

Hall and 3 ideal entertaining rooms, breakfast or play- 
room, principal bedroom, dressing room and luxurious 
bathroom en suite. 4 other bedrooms and bathroom. 
Oil-fired boiler. FLAT over garage. Pony stable. 
2 ACRES (including building plot), grazing nearby. 
FREEHOLD £15,000 Sole Agents. London Office. 


In beautiful wooded surroundings with downland views. 


STEYNING, SUSSEX 
CHARMING, RECENTLY ERECTED HOUSE 
having open plan ground floor with lounge, dining 
room and kitchen section. Cloakroom. 3 south bed- 

rooms, bathroom. Garage. STUDIO in garden. 


Goldfish pond. 1/4 ACRE FREEHOLD £6,500 
Hove Office. 


Attractive XVIth-century Beamed Cottage. 


BILLINGSHURST, WEST SUSSEX 


2 reception rooms, 2 good bedrooms, upstairs cloakroom 
suitable for 3rd bedroom if required, bathroom, modern 
kitchen. Garage. 1/ ACRE garden. 


FREEHOLD £6,750 Hove Office. 


ALFRED PEARSON & 


ODIHAM 


A few minutes walk of the shopping centre in a small 
North Hampshire town and about 24 miles from the main 
line station. 


A RESIDENCE OF CONVENIENT SIZE 
Suitable for 2 families if desired. 


‘16 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
CLOAKROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, SUN ROOM 
MODERN KITCHEN 
Second kitchen and usual outbuildings including garage. 
Main services. 

MATURED GARDEN 


FREEHOLD £5,500 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


W. H. BRIDGEN, eva. 


INCORPORATED ESTATE AGENT, VALUER AND AUCTIONEER 


WANTED. UP TO £12,000 


These requirements are dimensionally modest in relation to 
the price this applicant is prepared to pay. 
Area of search encircled by Guildford, Alton, Petersfield, 
Midhurst, Pulborough. Setting must be rural, away from 
development but within 8 miles main line. A small 
old-world House of COUNTRY COTTAGE 
CHARACTER. 2 reception rooms (one about 18 ft. by 
16 ft. or bigger), 4 or 5 bedrooms quite enough. Manage- 
able garden plus paddock for 2 horses. Please quote re- 
ference “Brigadier H. M. P.’’, and send particulars to 
W.H. BRIDGEN, F.V.I., as above. 
USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 


APPLICANT 

WILL PAY UP TO £14,000 

WILTS OR BORDER COUNTIES 
COUNTRY HOUSE in unspoiled surroundings, not 
remote but within few miles of good shopping town. 
2 reception rooms, study, 5 or 6 bedrooms. If only 
1 bathroom, must have total of eight rooms upstairs. 
Main electricity. Matured garden of about AN ACRE 
plus some land for protection. For the price indicated, 
the house must be in good, habitable repair. Preference 
will be shown for one built before 1850 but will entertain 

; presentable modern architecture. 

Particulars to Admiral M., c/o W. H. BRIDGEN, as above. 

USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Designed by a well-known architect for his own occupation. 
In excellent order throughout 


7 bed?and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 large reception rooms, kitchen with 
Agamatic stove. 
Very efficient oil-fired central heating system. 


2 GARAGES (1 WITH FLAT OVER—comprising 2 rooms, kitchen and bathroom). 
Well maintained garden (gardener would stay on). 
Grass tennis court. Orchard and woodland. 


Pantry. Cloakroom. 


Main gas, water and electricity. 


In all ABOUT 514 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD: 


Sole Agents: GRORGH TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


E.H.T. (E1093) 


Tel. SLOane 3435 and 8141 
Tel. HOVE 34055 


Handy for yachting facilities. 


OVERLOOKING THE MEDWAY 


Tiesto Sa OAT = 


Beautiful small Queen Anne house in quiet cul-de-sac at 

Brompton, Gillingham. (London 40 mins.) Thoroughly 

overhauled; modernised ; perfect order. 3 reception, 4 bed., 
new bath. and kit., small garden. 


Freehold £4,200 inc. frig., cooker, ete. London Office. 
HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ALDERSHOT, ALRESFORD 


SON BASINGSTOKE 


IN AN OPEN RURAL SITUATION 


Partially surrounded by heath land. Close to bus route and 
34 miles main line station. 


MODERNISED COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
with central heating throughout. Lounge, dining 
room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity 
and water. Garage and garden. FREEHOLD £5,000 


Contents available if required. 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


Telephone: 
WEST MEON 376 
at any time 


WILTS. THE VALE OF PEWSEY 


“PERIOD” COTTAGE IN VILLAGE 
: . ¥ ” ? : 


wes 


Within easy reach Amesbury, Marl- 


Devizes, 
borough and Salisbury. Brick and stone with thatched 


roof. Plenty of headroom. Lounge, dining room, sun 

room, cloakroom, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. 

Rayburn cooker and boiler. Small, secluded, walled 

garden, about 144 ACRE. In the centre of a pia see 

village with good bus transport. An extremely comfort- 
able, fully modernised home of great charm. 


FOR SALE £4,250 
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5, MOUNT STREET, and at 


LONDON, Ws CURTIS & HENSON 2 HORSEEAIR 


5131 (8 lines) ESTABLISHED 1875 Tel 3295-7 


WINCHESTER WARWICKSHIRE 


Pleasantly situated in a quiet residential road in one of the best parts of the City. Strath ‘ord-on- Avon 5 miles. 
Leamington Spa 7 miles. 


SPACIOUS FAMILY HOUSE A DAINTY 


GEORGIAN HOUSE (Circa 1728) 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, KITCHEN AND BREAKFAST OR MAID’S ROOM 
7 BEDROOMS (basins in 4), DRESSING ROOM AND 2 BATHROOMS In a delightful village and with 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 3 BEDROOMS 
GARAGE CONSERVATORY, CLOAKROOM 
BATHROOM, MODERN KITCHEN 


All main services. Partial oil-fired central heating. ETO, 


CHARMING WALLED GARDEN 
ALL IN IMMACULATE ORDER 


PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: 
Sole Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, London and Banbury. Curtis & HENSON, Banbury. 


cnsmamarxer HF, T, MIKRCER & CO. Tiere 


Delightful garden. ABOUT 1/3 ACRE IN ALL 


S.W.1 A 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSE MS bbs 
SUSSEX HILLS. 8 miles south of Tunbridge Wells LOVELY PART OF SUFFOLK 
Outskirts of village between Framlingham and Saxmundham ; easy reach of Aldeburgh 
HIGHLY VALUABLE GUEST HOUSE OF IMPOSING CHARACTER and Woodbridge with excellent golfing and sailing facilities. 
The house which is beautifully built would cost a fortune to erect today, comprising SOU TIF UFEY. Sea ae dels GHARAGTER el eect 


ne lonmaente eit. by Be oe other lounges, dining room to accommodate about 
guests, edrooms, 8 bathrooms, 2 cloakrooms. Full central heating. All main rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. 2 garage 3 Sec 
: § i A 8, bat ed Ls s. 2 garages. Workshop. Secluded 
services. 3 garages. Well laid out gardens, 1 ACRE. garden nearly 1/2 ACRE of special appeal to garden enthusiasts. 
FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN. PRICE FREEHOLD £21,500 PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 


Fascinating interior with unique features. Immaculate condition. 2 reception 


SOMERSET AND DEVON BORDER RURAL KENT. Between Canterbury and the coast 


Lovely peaceful position adjoining farmlands with views over orchards. 
Superb position in lovely country with glorious views. BEAUTIFULLY MODERNISED XVIIIth-CENTURY RESIDENCE OF 
Bh A rik CHARACTER 
4 miles Wellington, 7 miles Taunton. 
In excellent condition and easy to run. 3 reception, 3-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
SMALL STONE BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE (1910), WELL PLANNED Central heating. Main services. Garage. Very lovely small garden forming delightful 
setting. 


2 reception rooms, 3;bedrooms, bathroom. Mains, Garage. Large barn. Delightful 
garden, orchard, woodland. 11/2 ACRES. PRICE £3,950 RECOMMENDED AT £3,950 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY ea.cs. 


SALISBURY, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 


WILTS—DORSET BORDER 


4 MILES GILLINGHAM, 22 FROM SALISBURY AND 29 FROM BOURNEMOUTH. UNRIVALLED SITUATION OVERLOOKING THE BLACKMORE VALE 


DELIGHTFUL GARDEN 


PENSBURY HOUSE 
SHAFTESBURY 


LOVELY GEORGIAN HOUSE 


WITH TENNIS LAWN 


GARAGE FOR 3 


HALL, CLOAKROOM, 4 RECEPTION, 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES, 7 BEDROOMS, 
3 ATTIC BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, ete. 


STABLING. 2 COTTAGES 


18 ACRES IN ALL 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
IN SEPTEMBER 


Main water and electricity. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


Apply: Salisbury Office (Tel. 2467-8). 


MAIDENHEAD, CAMBERLEY WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
SUNNINGDALE GERRARDS CROSS 
EE 
EAST BERKS A.D. 1772 SURREY—HANTS BORDER 
London 33 miles. Beautifully appointed and modernised, high up with London 38 miles. 


delightful views. 


t H. 
A SPECTACULAR BUNGALOW 
BUILT 6 YEARS ; 4/5 ag oy tiled nr pT | sicakzorss s oe 
5 , f 2 $ sins ¢ wardrobes), bathroom, 2 reception rooms (inter communicating), magnifice tchen. 
agrees ee om sasencee (ee coe <img electric water nities. Breakfast year: or Leen oe Perea Saat a 
Partial central heating. Delightful woodland garden. Garage and large storeroom. Partly walled gardens. centra heating. ; ntegra garage. jood ga 1. 
FREEHOLD £5,500 FREEHOLD £6 950 : : f FREEHOLD £8,250 A Be. 
Sole Agents: Gippy & Gippy, Camberley (Tel. 1919). Sole Agents: Gippy & Grppy, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). Gippy & Gippy, London Road, Camberley (Tel. 1919). 


A COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


> 


COOKHAM DEAN, BERKS 
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23, MOUNT STREET 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


SURREY. BETWEEN ESHER AND OXSHOTT 
CHARMING MODERN HOUSE ONLY 16 MILES LONDON 
FAIRWOOD COTTAGE, BLACKHILLS : 


One of the most sought after 

situations within easy daily 

reach of London. Only 3 

miles Esher Station, Water- 
loo 20 minutes. 


Easily run character house 
in rural setting. 4 bed- 
rooms (8 with basins), 
bathroom, hall, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms. 
Excellent kitchen. 
Main electricity, water. 
Radiators. 

Garage for 1 large car, 
open bay adjoining. 


FREEHOLD 
ABOUT 1/. ACRE 


REASONABLE OFFER ACCEPTED FOR QUICK SALE OR BY AUCTION 
IN MAY 


Illustrated details from Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., as above. 


ALBION CHAMBERS 
KING STREET 
GLOUCESTER 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Just off the main South Wales road, about 8 miles from Gloucester. 


A COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
PLEASANTLY SITUATED IN A RURAL AREA 


Well maintained and 
modernised and in very 
good order throughout. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, domes- 
tic offices, 7 principal and 
5 secondary bedrooms, 
dressing room, 4 bath- 


rooms. Double garage. 
Stable. 


Gardener’s cottage. 
15 ACRES 


Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION £8,500 


Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., as above. (A.130) 


HASLEMERE. Beautiful Seclusion 


Only 14 miles station, Waterloo 55 minutes 


amenities and overlooking undulating commons. 


EXCELLENTLY MODERNISED AND EN- 
LARGED COTTAGE. Large lounge, hall, cloaks, 
dining room, kitchen, 2 bedrooms, fine bathroom, w.c. 
About 2 acres (rough). Modern services. FREEHOLD 
£4,950. Immediate occupation. 
Haslemere Office, Station Approach. Tel. 3273-4. 


HORSHAM, SUSSEX 
Tel. 3355 (4 lines) 


PULBOROUGH 4 MILES 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE dating from Elizabeth | 
In the midst of farmland with fine views. 


: a 5 BEDROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN, ETC. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
MAIN WATER AND 
ELECTRICITY 
GARAGES 


GROUNDS AND 
PADDOCK 


IN ALL ABOUT 
4 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £11,750 
Apply: Horsham Office. 


WILSON & CO. sta 


HOAR & SANDERSON ™ 


ASHTEAD BOOKHAM EAST HORSLEY EPSOM FARNHAM GODALMING QUILDFORD HASLEMERE LEATHERHEAD TOLWORTH WOKING 


5 MILES GUILDFORD 
ATTRACTIVE SURREY FARMHOUSE 
In truly lovely protected setting yet highly convenient all overlooking its own 30-acre meadows 


wi ~C, BRIDGER & SONS 


WITH 


At present run as small Dairy Farm. en ten 
enthusiastic businessman seeking business retreat. : 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 recepHons kitchen, Bot, fitted kitchen, staff rooms. 
coach-house, cattle pen, outbuildings. 30-acre meadows, . 
Gardens orchard “2 COTTAGES (Gneivacantl Modern services. Strongly recommended. £15,500 
PRICE £10,350 FREEHOLD 
33, North Street, Guildford. Tel. 67781-2. 


KING & CHASEMORE 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS (Established 1868) 


COUNTRY LIFE—APRIL 20, 1961 


QROsvenor 


IN THE USK VALLEY—5 miles from Newport 
ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED RECTORY WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 
Set in superb gardens in unspoilt position on the edge of small village with due 

south aspect. i 
5 bedrooms (basins, h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, dressing room, 3 reception, playroom. 
Central heating. Aga. Main electricity. 
Garages and stabling. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 2 ACRES 


KENT COAST. Sun Trap house facing the Sea 
CHARMING MODERN HOUSE EQUIPPED WITH EVERY MODERN 
COMFORT. THE IDEAL HOLIDAY HOME 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception, luxury kitchen. Radiators. Fully glazed sun 
room with shower bath and verandah on first floor, Garage and garden. 
EASY REACH RYE AND LITTLESTONE GOLF COURSES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,850 


WANTED URGENTLY 
WINCHESTER—PETERSFIELD—FAREHAM AREA 
Client with large house requires EASILY RUN HOME of 4 to 6 bedrooms, with 
3 good-sized reception rooms for large furniture and pictures. Garden or few acres 
for seclusion sufficient. 
Alresford, Cheriton, W. or E. Meon, Hambledon, Droxford, Wickham, 
Bishops Waltham, Twyford liked. 
PRICE ABOUT £8,000 
Details and photos to ““Swanmore,”’ c/o WILSON & CoO., as above. 


BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. a 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
A MODERNISED COTTAGE-TYPE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Situated in open rural surroundings about 7 miles from Gloucester. 


3 reception rooms, modern bathrooms and kitchen. 5 bedrooms, boxroom and 
store rooms. 


GARAGE WORKSHOP GREENHOUSE 
Laid-out gardens of about 13 OF AN ACRE 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 


£3,950 
Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., as above. (G@.350) 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
AN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED DETACHED DOUBLE-FRONTED 
RESIDENCE 


Expensively decorated and well-appointed throughout. 


Situated on high ground and enjoying extensive views about 24 miles from Stroud, 
113 miles Gloucester. 


2 reception rooms, kitchen, 3/4 bedrooms and bathroom. GARAGE. Secluded 
grounds extending to about 12 ACRE 


Main electricity and water. 
£5,500 
Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & CoO., as above. (T.215) 


A NOTABLE PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Easy walk main station, 3 miles South Godalming. 


SPACIOUS HOUSE of great character, secluded 
situation in Surrey’s prettiest country district. Central 
heating. Principsl1 bedroom suite with bathroom, 7 other 
bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms, 3-4 excellent reception, well- 
Garage and garden studio. 
Easy pleasure garden, orchard or paddock, and woodland. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Godalming Office (Tel. 1010/1). 


5, THE STEYNE, 
WORTHING 


4 MILES SOUTH OF HORSHAM 


London by express electric train 55 minutes. 
A WELL APPOINTED SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKROOM 
KITCHEN 
UTILITY ROOM 
5 BEDROOMS 


BEDROOMS 
GARAGE 
CENTRAL HEATING 
MAIN WATER 
AND ELECTRICITY 
EXCELLENT GARDEN 
AND PADDOCK 


IN ALL ABOUT 
1014 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR AUCTION LATER 


Apply: Horsham Office. 


F VSS INT 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


WILLESLEY HOUSE, NEAR TETBURY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
THE DELIGHTFUL COTSWOLD STONE PERIOD RESIDENCE AND FIRST-CLASS STOCK FARM 
: HALL, DRAWING ROOM, DINING ROOM 
STUDY, KITCHEN with Aga. 


7 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS and 3 BATHROOMS 
SECONDARY BEDROOMS and BATHROOM 


Central heating. 


Estate water (main available). 
FINE STONE BARNS 
CATTLE YARDS AND STABLING 
Delightful garden. 


Main electricity. 


Over 


100 acres of productive well-watered pastures. 
3 COTTAGES 
IN ALL 104 ACRES. FREEHOLD 


Vacant Possession (except 1 cottage). 2 eS 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION (unless sold privately) at THE KING’S HEAD HOTEL, CIRENCESTER, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 17, at 3 p.m. 
Full particulars from the Auctioneers: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. Solicitors: Messrs. BROOMHEAD & SAUL, Lloyds Bank Chambers, Taunton. 


MAIDENHEAD 4 MILES IN A WILTSHIRE VILLAGE 


LONDON 31 MILES. : ; A REALLY ATTRACTIVE XVIIth-CENTURY COTTAGE 
CLOSE TO A VILLAGE GREEN SURROUNDED BY OPEN COUNTRY COMPLETELY MODERNISED 


RED BRICK ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE Built of mellowed red brick under a tiled roof. 


se we 


Part timber framed 

with exceptionally 
4 impressive reception 
rooms. 


Dining hall, 
drawing room, 
rear hall, 
kitchen with Aga, 
4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


Central heating. 
Main water and electricity. 
Private drainage. 


Fine galleried hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 7 principal 
bedrooms and 3 bathrooms 
4 secondary bedrooms and 
bathroom. 


GARAGE 3 CARS 


Main electricity, water and 
private drainage. Central 
heating. 


Garage for 2 cars. 
Greenhouse. 
Range of 5 stores. 


Small paddocks. 


Pleasant garden. 


Garden giving a pleasant setting and atmosphere with children’s pool. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 
Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Further particulars from: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (R. BR. 51190) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
SOUTH WALES OFFICE: EAGLE HOUSE, PORT TALBOT (Tel. 2087/8) 


MARTIN & POLE 


INCORPORATING WATTS & SON (EST. 1846) 


(63010) 


MAYfair 6341 
(15 lines) 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


Also at WOKINGHAM (Tel. 777-8 and 63) 
CAVERSHAM (Tel, Reading 72877) 
HIGH WYCOMBE (Tel. 3925) 


23, MARKET PLACE, 
READING 
(Tel. 50266-9) 


A SMALL ESTATE OF GREAT INTEREST 6 MILES FROM NEWBURY 
s % hee A CHARMING RESIDENCE with 12 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 principal reception 
excellent domestic offices. Central 
heating and main services. Lovely pleasure 
gardens. 4 COTTAGES 


rooms, 


CHAUFFEUR’S AND BUTLER’S FLATS 
Extensive woodland and rough grazing. 
Extending to 9634 ACRES 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 
(unless sold previously) 
ON A DATE TO BE ANNOUNCED 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. HUMBERT & FLINT, 6, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2; Messrs. MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, Reading. 
FOR MIDLANDS 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & EDWARDS AND THE WEST 


1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM (Tel. 53439). High Street, SHEPTON MALLET, Som. (Tel. 2357). 18, Southernhay East, EXETER (Tel. 72321). 


MORETON-IN-MARSH 3 MILES (fast trains) STONEBERROW HOUSE, DYMOCK 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Secluded in the pretty village, on bus route to Ledbury and 
Gloucester. 


COTSWOLDS 


Outskirts of pretty village. 


(we p 


CHARMING 
COTSWOLD COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 
with lovely view. 3 reception, compact kitchen. Small 
sun-room, 3 bedrooms, Exe, bathroom, main e.l. and water. 
garages, ete. Very pretty garden and orchard. 
34 ACRE. £6,250 OR OFFER 
Sole Agents and Auctioneers, Cheltenham (as above). 


NORTH COTSWOLDS 
BROADWAY—CHIPPING CAMPDEN AREA 


33 miles Birmingham (1} hrs. train). 
A BEAUTIFUL 
SMALL XVIith-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 
of much character, well modernised, On outskirts of 
pretty village. 
3 DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION ROOMS (2 are panelled), 
CLOAKROOM AND MODERN KITCHEN WITH 
AGA, 5 BEDROOMS (3 with basins), 2 BATHROOMS, 
1 or 2 SECONDARY BEDROOMS if required above. 
Main electricity and water. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Historic dovecote. 
GARAGE 2-3 CARS, STABLES 


Lovely old-world matured garden (walled), orchard and 
i small paddock. 


ABOUT 2 ACRES. PRICE £11,750 


Sole Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 


A SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 
In an old matured garden of 12 ACRE. 
3 good reception rooms, 4 bedrooms and bathroom. 
Main services. 
Needs redecoration. OFFERS AROUND £3,600 


Sole Agents and Auctioneers: Cheltenham, as above. 
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HITCHIN 


HARPENDEN CONNELLES 


UNTRY HOUSE DEPARTMENT 


COUNTRY LIFE—APRIL 20, 1961 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD 
BEDFORD 
DUNSTABLE 


39, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 (Tel. GRO. 3345), and 5, UPPER GEORGE STREET, LUTON, BEDS. (Tel. LUTON 5910) 


To be Sold by the Executors of the late Mrs. G. H. Walton. 


RURAL BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
IN THE WHADDON CHASE COUNTRY 


“CLOSEFIELD,’’ GREAT BRICKHILL, NEAR BLETCHLEY 


A COUNTRY HOUSE OF 
DISTINCTION AND CHARACTER 


On the edge of the village, 1 mile from A5, 
3 miles Bletchley main line station. 


LOUNGE HALL, DRAWING ROOM 
PLEASANT DINING ROOM, .STUDY 


CLOAKROOM, BUTLER’S PANTRY 


ADEQUATE DOMESTIC QUARTERS ~ U 


GALLERIED STAIRCASE, 6 PRINCIPAL 
BEDROOMS, TILED BATHROOMS 
STAFF QUARTERS 


51% ACRES 


Tennis lawns. Rose garden. Paddock. 
Entrance lodge in keeping with main house. 


ALL WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 
AN EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY 


IN THE MARKET FOR THE FIRST 
TIME 


Sole Agents: CONNELLS, 39, South Audley Street, London, W.1 (Tel. GRO. 3345). 


NR. CHEDDINGTON, BUCKS 


5 miles from Aylesbury, 34 miles from Tring, and within 1% miles of Cheddington 
Station (Euston\1 hour). Situate in unspoilt countryside near a pleasant village in the 
Whaddon Chase country. 


A FARM OF 244% ACRES 
MAINLY GRASSLAND 


THE FARMHOUSE CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ACCOMMODATION: 

ENTRANCE LOBBY, LOUNGE, DINING ROOM, PLAYROOM OR STUDY 

KITCHEN, W.C. AND BOOTROOM, 4 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM 
BATHROOM 


Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. 
RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS 
including loose boxes, barns, granary, pig sties, battery house, etc. 
2 FARM COTTAGES WITH 2 ma Cee LIVING ROOM, KITCHEN AND 
B 


PRICE £35,000 


VACANT POSSESSION MICHAELMAS 1961 
Apply Leighton Buzzard Office. Tel. 3450. 


KINSBOURNE GREEN 
HARPENDEN, HERTS 


Excellent travelling facilities to London. 


AN ENCHANTING 
BLACK AND WHITE TIMBERED RESIDENCE 


In a unique position with delightful views over common iand towards 
Luton Hoo. Skilfully modernised to afford all modern refinements, while 
retaining its:exceptional artistic character. 


Lounge with inglenook and fireside seat, radiator, dining room, morning room or 
study, kitchen of the farmhouse type with Watts boiler and 
extensive range of cuboards. 
5 EXCELLENT BEDROOMS AND 2 BATHROOMS 


GARAGE ACCOMMODATION FOR 3 CARS, STABLING, LARGE BARN 


Charming old-world garden and paddock, in all some 
2% ACRES. PRICE £12,750 
Apply Harpenden Office. Tel. 4466. 


IN THE GREEN BELT 


15 miles north of London. Commanding charming views 
over unspoilable countryside. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


MODERNISED IN 1959 


Overlooking lake. 
‘ 


Centrally heated throughout. 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 2 BEDROOMS (both 22 ft. 
by 14 ft.), BATHROOM, etc. 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
DRESSING ROOM, 2 LUXURY BATHROOMS 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 


TO LET UNFURNISHED 


23 miles Welwyn Garden City. 
Kings Cross. 


A CHARMING FLAT 


EXTENSIVELY IN A 
DELIGHTFUL XVIIIth-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


GARAGE ACCOMMODATION 


REQUIRED FOR 
A SPECIAL APPLICANT 


Within easy reach of 


A PROPERTY IN THE 


WEST BEDFORDSHIRE OR 
NORTH BUCKS AREA 


SUITABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 


4 OR 5 BEDROOMS, MINIMUM 3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS 


USE OF GROUNDS 


SOME LAND 


RENT £600 P.A. exclusive. 


34 ACRE OF GROUNDS, PRINCIPALLY SMALL 
PADDOCK 


PRICE £12,500 


Apply St. Albans Office. Tel. 55581. 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT ST., W.1. GRO. 2838 


“ SOUTHFIELDS,” NEAR HORSHAM 


In a quiet position picked for its uninterrupted south views. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL PLANNED MODERN HOUSE 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, 


Oil-fired central heating 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
POST-WAR COTTAGE 
23 ACRES 


A particularly well 
maintained property. 


BY AUCTION MAY 17 
(if not sold privately beforehand). 


Contents may be purchased at valuation if required. 


Apply Hitchin Office. Tel. 2371. 


CONDITION IMMATERIAL 


NO PREMIUM 


USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 


Details to London Office. 


Established 1798 


HENRY SMITH & SON 


Chartered Surveyors, 
20, NORTH STREET, HORSHAM. Tel. Horsham 3271. 


NEAR HORSHAM 2 miles from station 

AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL FARM 

“OAKWOOD,” SLINFOLD, SUSSEX 

With attractive 2 Res 5 ee i 
3-bedroom Farmhouse. 


Main electricity and water. 


EXTENSIVE 
BUILDINGS 


IDEAL FOR PIGS 
AND POULTRY 


COTTAGE 


109 ACRES 


To be offered For Sale in Lots by Public Auction (unless previously sold) 
at the TOWN HALL, HORSHAM, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 3, 1961. 
Auctioneers: HENRY SMITH & SON, 20, North Street, Horsham. Tel. 3271. 

Solicitors: Messrs. pyle Shp Westminster Bridge Road, 

ondon, 8.W.1. 


eee ee eee mee it t= Ce  , e_ ISUPFLEMEINI——Ti 


Telegrams: 32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


“Estates, Harrods, London” Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


AUCTION JUNE 7, NEXT (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD) 


MILLWOOD MANOR, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 


FINE VIEWS. SOUTH ASPECT. 300 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
A CHARMING RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARACTER 


Superbly re-constructed, mainly from _ original 

materials of an early XVth-century manor house 

and resited in 1936. The present house has many 

lovely features, is beautifully appointed and in 
splendid order throughout. 


Entrance hall with cocktail bar, 2 large reception and 
5 bedrooms (one fitted as study), 3 bathrooms and 
shower room, up-to-date kitchen, etc. 


Gas-fired central heating and domestic hot water. 


All main services. 
SUPERIOR BUNGALOW FOR GUESTS OR STAFF 
GARAGE FOR 4 


Exceptional landscaped gardens and grounds including 
ornamental water and other features, in all ABOUT 
41/4 ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. KENsington 1490. Extn. 810. 


OXTED, SURREY AUCTION MAY 10 NEXT (unless previously sold privately). 
DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL POSITION ON HIGH GROUND THE OLD MANOR, MARSWORTH, BUCKS 


Tring station 2? miles. Huston about 1 hour. 


Basy reach buses, shops and station neo 45 minutes). 


Attractive An early XVIth-century 
FREEHOLD HOUSE cottage style property 
pate with oak beams, wall 

Lounge, dining room, timbers and other 
breakfast room, characteristic features. 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


5 Lounge hall, 3 reception 
All mains. rooms, kitchen, 
3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Part central heating. 
DOUBLE GARAGE Main services. 


STABLE Large barn with garage 
‘3 for several cars. 


Exceptionally charmin : - 
; garden. : Delightful garden, in all 


ABOUT 34 ACRE 


34 ACRE me oe 
FREEHOLD £10,400 FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
HARRODS Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 


KENsington 1490. Extn. 809. KENsington 1490. Extn. 810; or 112, High Street, Berkhamsted (Tel. 666). 


LOVELY ESSEX VILLAGE 


Near Dunmow and Braintree. On high ground (London 45 miles). 


DELIGHTFUL DETACHED COTTAGE RESIDENCE (circa 1560) 


SOUTH OF REIGATE 
In a pleasant village. Quiet position, screened by high hedges. 
PICTURESQUE PERIOD RESIDENCE (PART 400 YEARS OLD) 


Full of features, such as HALL 
inglenook fireplaces, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS 


lent b ds. 
excellent cupboar 4 BEDROOMS 


Hall, cloakroom, 


3 reception rooms BATHROOM 
(one 24 ft. long), 
4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, Main electricity. 


tARAGE 
“KE COPSE 


Easily kept garden. 
Fruit trees, lawns. 


ABOUT 1/3 ACRE 


ABOUT 1/3 ACRE 


Main electricity. 


FREEHOLD £3,950 


FREEHOLD £7,950 


Sole Agents: Harrops LTp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 807. 


8.W.1. HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn, 807. 


EAST SUSSEX 


ATTRACTIVE CONVERTED OAST HOUSE RESIDENCE 
Sees NSIVE POULTRY FARM AND MODERN BUNGALOW 


Outskirts of a village, within easy reach of 
Eastbourne and Hastings. 


HALL, CLOAKROOM, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
SUN LOUNGE 
6 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. GARAGE (2) 
INTENSIVE BATTERY HOUSES 
WITH VISI-CHICK BATTERIES 
NEW BUNGALOW, HALL, LIVING ROOM 
2 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. OWN GARDEN 


ABOUT 1%, ACRES 
FREEHOLD 


THE MODERN BUNGALOW 
32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1. KENsington 1490. Extn. 809. 


THE MAIN RESIDENCE 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
POOLE & BRIGHTON 


RINGWOOD ESTABLISHED 1868 f WORTHING 


By direction of the Viscount Cranborne’s Estates. 


NEW FOREST BORDERS CRANBORNE, DORSET 
, Situated in cent thi: 7 . 9 miles Wimb d Ringwood, 1 il | 
On high ground close to Fordingbridge, overlooking the Avon valley. centre of this pretty Owe dei CRBC IT Te 7 miles 
PICTURESQUE AND DELIGHTFULLY MODERNISED OLD-WORLD 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL FARM SRrECG tn IES DENCE | 
The Thatched Cottage 


Beautifully restored. 
Wealth of oak beams. 


Modernised farm-house 


of 4 bedrooms. New fittings throughout. 
Excellent buildings 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
including cow house for 16, lounge/hall, sitting room, 


dining room, cloaks, 
kitchen, open loggia. 


dairy, barns. 
Range of piggeries. 
Enclosed cattle yard. Main services. 


Outbuilding. 


Well-watered pasture and 
some woodland. Garden of about 

¥% OF AN ACRE : oe 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON JUNE 1, 1961 (unless previously sold 


N ALL ABOUT 103 ACRES SA privately). 
: Solicitors: Messrs. FRERE, CHOLMELEY & NICHOLSONS, 28, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


London, W.C.2. 
Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. Land Agent: J. M. B. MACKIn, Esq., F.R.I.C.S., F.L.A.S., Hatfield Park Estate Office, 


a ; Hatfield, Herts. 
Tel. 25155 (7 lines). Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 24242. 


WEST SUSSEX 


Close to old-world market town only 5 miles from the coast. 


DORSET 


On outskirts of village (Bournemouth 12 miles). EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE-STYLE 
ONE OF THE PRETTIEST PERIOD COTTAGES IN THE DISTRICT RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
Loe \ Ce : Restored and decorated 3 bedrooms (h. and c.), : oe 
: in excellent taste and in _ modern bathroom, a At 
exceptional order. delightful L-shaped lounge . 
with dining recess, 

Lounge/hall, sitting room drawing room, 

(20 ft. long), dining room, sun lounge, 

modern kitchen, bathroom, cloakroom, 


etc. 4 bedrooms. well-fitted kitchen. 


GARAGE Main services. 
and parking space. 


Double garage. 


Small greenhouse, 
workshop. Charming Greenhouse. 
old-world garden. 


Charming garden 


av Main services. extending to over 
: Pe In all 12 AN ACRE 4 OF AN ACRE 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD 
Fox & SONS, New Forest Office, 12-14, High Street, Ringwood. Fox & Sons, 117-118, Western Road, Brighton. 


Tel. 24 and 1124. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


WHATLEY, HILL & COMPANY 


24, RYDER STREET, S.W.1. WHITEHALL 4511 


ULEY 


Glorious position in the South Cotswolds. 


VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
ile PROPERTY 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, NURSERY, 6 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 
3 SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 


Main water and electricity. Oil-fired central heating. 


STABLING AND GARAGES, MODERNISED FARMHOUSE AND BUILDINGS 


62 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply: WHATLEY, HiLn & COMPANY, 24, Ryder Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 4511. 


WHITE & SONS 


104, HIGH STREET, DORKING. Tel. 3255 


RUDGWICK, SUSSEX 


GOOD DAIRY FARM 
75 acres parkland and pasture. 
4 miles Cranleigh, 6 miles Horsham. 


NEWLAND TOMPKINS & TAYLOR, ra. 


PULBOROUGH (Tel. 300) AND AT PETWORTH 


WEST SUSSEX 


In the beautiful South Downs country at 
FITTLEWORTH, NEAR PULBOROUGH 


as Re 


First-class modern residence. 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, 
office. Large garage. Cowstall for 30, barn, loose boxes, cattle yard, Dutch barn 


Company’s water. Electricity. Central heating. 
FREEHOLD £18,500 


WEST HUMBLE, NEAR DORKING 


ATTRACTIVE DETACHED HOUSE only a few years old. 
On the market for the first time in this favoured position. 


Within easy reach of London line station. 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge (27 ft. by 12 ft.), kitchen. Garage. 


4 BEDROOMS, 2 BA HROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
PLEASANT GARDEN AND ORCHARD OF 1 ACRE 


SEPARATE MAISONNETTE 


& 


Central heating. 
Easily maintained garden of 1/3rd ACRE 
FREEHOLD £7,500 


Further details of these and other properties on request. 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON 
. W.1 (QGROsv 3056 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, iabwich, Andover: chester 


EAST SUSSEX 


In unspoiled country between Heathfield and Lewes. 


beeescn FARM, CHIDDINGLY and COPFORD FARM, WALDRON, together forming an Excellent Dairy and Mixed Residential Farm 


CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 
dating from the XVIth century. 


2 reception, 6 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. 


Main electricity and water. 
Partial central heating. 


THREE SETS OF 
FARM BUILDINGS 


include milking parlour, corn drying and 
storage plant, pig unit and new poultry house. 


3 GOOD COTTAGES 


ABOUT 348 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 


T 3 p.m. (unl 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN MAY AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS AT SHELLEY’S HOTEL, LEWES, ON MONDAY, MAY 8, 
Solicitors: Messrs. BRANSON, BRAMLEY & CO., 6, Paradise Square, Sheffield 1 (Tel. 23022). 
Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office as above, or 201, High Street, Lewes, Sussex (Tel. 2425). 


SUSSEX COAST By direction of D, Seligman, Esq. 


Between Eastbourne and Hastings. In a rural position with good views. 
ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY CONVERTED AND ENLARGED FROM BRU NANT, NEAR HAY-ON-WYE 


Se Lo CKINA 1959 In a magnificent position overlooking the Wye valley. 


ess previously sold) 


A FINE DAIRY AND FEEDING FARM OF ABOUT 118 ACRES 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
ALL DOWN TO GRASS 


study, 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Including: 


Main electricity and water. 
Stone-built house with 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 


GARAGE T.T. Cowshed for 14, 2 Dutch Barns. 
Full range of farm buildings. 
Delightful gardens 
and grounds FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT THE CROWN HOTEL, HAY-ON-WYE 
ABOUT 113 ACRES ON MAY 3, AT 2.30 p.m. (if not seld privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. JEFFREY & POWELL, 4, Lion Street, Brecon. 
PRICE £6,950 Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Ceris, Broadway, 


Sole Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office as above. Builth Wells (Tel. 3135) or Head Office as above. 


EDWARDS, SON & BIGWOOD °°" SHELDON BOSLEY, ra. 


; SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE. 
we canine. Tel. Shipston-on-Stour 113 and 216 


Tel. Central 1376-9. 


By direction of A. E. Wiley, Esa. CT REEVE PRIOR, NEAR EVESHAM, WORCESTERSHIRE 
28 miles BIRMINGHAM, 9 miles STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 16 miles WORCESTER 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


oe: HODEN FARM 


with attractive modernised house. 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 


with principal bedroom suite, 6 other bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
modern domestic quarters. 


Oil-fired central heating. 


Capital range of farm buildings. 1 cottage. 
AREA 207 ACRES 


Also 4 SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGES 
(subject to agricultural service agreements). 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN 6 LOTS at 

“REGENT HOUSE,” ST. PHILIP’S 

PLACE, COLMORE ROW, BIRMING- 

HAM, 3, on THURSDAY, MAY 11th at 
.30 p.m. 

(unless previously sold). 


Superior housekeeper’s cottage 


First-class farm buildings and 4 cottages. 


AREA 244 ACRES 


Solicitors: COLIN LANGLEY & SMITH, 82, Hagley Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham (Tel. Edgbaston 1158). 


sar H. G. APTHORPE sours ana 
a) CC lS eer, 


DISS AND NORWICH 


| BETWEEN 


1} miles Diss (2 hours London). 1% MILES DISS 
PERIOD FARM HOUSE 


2 FINE RECEPTION ROOMS, KITCHEN, DAIRY 
ETC.; 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 


Main water and electricity. 


SUBSTANTIAL FARM BUILDINGS 


12 ACRES 


SMALL RESIDENTIAL FARM 


LL PASTURES ATER LAID O? Delightful period house, newly thatched. 2 reception 
EASY TO MANAGE TUDOR RESIDENCE Al ES WITH WATER LAID ON I hatch = - 
‘j ‘ i s, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Extensive build- 
Fine display genuine oak. 2/3 reception rooms, 5 bed- rooms, kitchen, 3 ; F 

, u ings. Ideal pigs and poultry. Main electricity and water. 
Tennis court. Main services. V : VACANT POSSESSION. £5,300. 


£5,600--TRY CLOSE OFFER 
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cant H. G. CHRISTIE oe 


oer EAR? REAL ESTATE —NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


“RANORA HOUSE”’ 


A HOME OF DISTINCTION IN THE HEART OF NASSAU WITH SUPERB VIEWS OF THE CITY AND OCEAN 


“RANORA HOUSE” 


was extensively remodelled in 1945 by the 

celebrated architect Frederic Soldwedel 

and is one of the outstanding homes 
of Nassau. 


Typical of old Nassau houses, this Georgian- 

Colonial style mansion is located in one of the 

finer residential streets in the city, a block west 
of Government House. 


Exquisite decor . . . antique French and 
English furnishings .. . elaborate landscaping 
are among the special features of this unusually 
fine house. Close to clubs, British Colonial 
Hotel and the shopping area, it contains 
2 large living rooms, one on each side of the 
centre hall, one having an 8-ft. fireplace. 


A charming Colonial stairway leads from 
the central corridor down to the first floor, or 
ground level, which is surrounded on three 
sides by lush tropical plantings. This level 
contains the dining room, kitchen and _ ser- 
vants’ rooms as well as a guest room and bath 
and a flower room. The covered dining terrace 
off the dining room opens on to a large semi- 
circular terrace surrounded by palms. A 
picturesque outdoor staircase also leads to the 
ground level and there is a separate servants’ 

entrance. 


The third level contains 3 luxurious 
bedrooms, each with its own bath and one with 
large dressing room. Broad porches on both the 
second and main floors provide panoramic 
views of the harbour and ocean. The stone 
cottage in the garden affords additional 

quarters for guests. 


This distinguished home is located in a 
magnificent setting of palms and tropical 
flowering shrubs and is eminently suit- 
able for year-round living and enter- 
taining, consulate or other special use. 


INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAND TAX—NO INHERITANCE TAX ON REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 


REDUCE UNITED KINGDOM ESTATE DUTY 


BY BUYING NASSAU (BAHAMAS) LEASEHOLD PROPERTY 


Land Abroad (including Leasehold Flats) purchased by persons in Great Britain is 
normally immovable property and so exempt from United Kingdom Estate Duty. 


We have available in Nassau, Bahamas, new Flats to let on 99-year leases for 
considerations varying between £7,800 and £16,000. If necessary, these transactions 
can be completed within 48 hours, however large the amount. Such flats if let on short 
or long tenancies by United Kingdom Purchasers, will, we estimate, return a net 6 per 
cent. We would be prepared to guarantee this return for two years. 


The following are some examples of the rate of United Kingdom Estate Duty: on 
an estate of £25,000 the rate is 15%; on one of £35,000 it is 21% ; on £50,000 it is 31%; 
£75,000 it is 40% ; £100,000 it is 45% ; £200,000 it is 55%; on £500,000 it is 65% rising 
to 80% on estates of over £1,000,000. 


To allow persons acquiring.one or more flats an opportunity of seeing their investment, we will undertake 
to pay all reasonable expenses for a purchaser or his representative to visit Nassau. 


Estate Agents’ inquiries welcomed. 
We will supply Bank References to show our reliability. 


All enquiries to be made to: Peter Shaw-Sadler, UNION DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LTD (MAYfair 8888), 
or write Box 3437, ‘Country Life,” Tower House, Southampton Street, W.C.2. 


WALKER BARNETT & HILL 


3, WATERLOO ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. Tel. 20888-9 and 23247/8, 
3, EAST CASTLE STREET, BRIDGNORTH. Tel. 2458. 


WELLING & ROUTLEDGE 


46 and 48, FROGMOOR, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS (Tel. 4368) 


FORTHCOMING AUCTION 
MAIDENHEAD 2 MILES. WINDSOR 5 MILES. 


BRAY, BERKSHIRE 


THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD MODERN RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE 
KNOWN AS te 


MERRIMANS 
CONTAINING 3 BEDROOMS, ETC. 


TWO BUILDING PLOTS WITH RIVER FRONTAGE 
AND WET BOATHOUSE 


IN FOUR LOTS 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION MAY OR JUNE NEXT 
(Unless previously sold by private treaty.) 


VIEWING BY ARRANGEMENT 


SHROPSHIRE BORDERS 


7 miles Wolverhampton and 7 miles Bridgnorth. 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL LATE XVIIIth-CENTURY RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


In unspoilt position with 
extensive views. 


a 


Fully modernised 
with central heating 
throughout. 


Spacious entrance hall, 
3 reception rooms, 

5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
etc. Super modern kitchen 
with Aga and breakfast 
recess. Excellent range of 
outbuildings, with two 

garages. Delightful old 
world garden with running 
stream and chain of pools. 


Also paddock. 2 ACRES in all. Main Services. 
Ww FOR SALE BY AUCTION, MAY 30, 1961, unless previously sold. 
ALKER BARNETT & HILL, 3, Waterloo Road, Wolverhampton. Tel. 20888-9 and 
23247-8. 3, East Castle Street, Bridgnorth, Tel. 2458. 


Particulars from the Auctioneers’ Offices: 
WELLING & ROUTLEDGE, 46 and 48, Frogmoor, High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, 
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ALFRED SAVILL & SONS “34 W. H. COOKE & ARKWRIGHT 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, 51a, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.2 CHARTERED LAND AGENTS ‘ 
(Hol, 8741), and at CHELMSFORD, NORWICH, WIMBORNE and WOKING and at BRIDGEND, CARDIETS BANGOR ont HEREFORD 


THE WELL-KNOWN AND MAGNIFICENTLY MAINTAINED RESIDENCE 


COURT COLMAN 


NEVER PREVIOUSLY 
IN THE MARKET 


2 COTTAGES 


PARK SETTING WITH FINE 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 


17%, ACRES 


OPTION ON LARGER AREA IF 
REQUIRED 


Situated in completely rural surround- 
ings but within 2 miles of Bridgend and 
easy reach of the prosperous expanding 
industrial district of South Wales. 


20 BEDROOMS AND DRESSING ROOMS 
FINE SUITE OF 7 RECEPTION ROOMS 
10 STAFF ROOMS 


POSSESSION 
BY ARRANGEMENT 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OR TO BE LET ON LEASE 


Park Street, Bridgend, Glamorgan (Bridgend 3767) 


MARKET GARDEN WITH HOUSE 


Full particulars from ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, as above, or W. H. CooKE & ARKWRIGHT, Chartered Land Agents, 
and at Bangor, Cardiff, Mold, Haverfordwest and Hereford. 


aon ae BRIGHT WILLIS & SON STW ARINTCN TORE 


CENtral 2238 and 2239 DENIS CLEWS, F.A.I. SOLihull 4811 d_0872 
CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS 4 Sat 


By direction of the Owner. By direction of R. J. Bloxcidge, Esq 


MOSELEY, BIRMINGHAM SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE 
One of the most admired houses within the boundaries of the city. A cUpaaion Ane DELIGHreOILY ‘APPOINTED 


A QUITE UNIQUE MODE N FREEHOLD RESIDENCE FREEHOLD MODERN RESIDENCE 


of particularly Of outstanding charm , J 
outstanding character. and dignity. ; oe 
i : 5 Oak-panelled reception c 
Cee en eee fisted hall, fully fitted cloaks, | 
through lounge, dining through lounge of much : 
room, study or snug, spac- appeal, handsome dining 
ious kitchen, larder, but- room, morning room, fully 
ler’s pantry, 5 excellent equipped working kitchen, 
bedrooms, bathroom, etc. larder, china pantry, 
5 splendid bedrooms, pri- 
Heated two-car garage. vate dressing room, 
Usual out-offices. 2 expensively appointed 
; bathrooms. Garaging for 
Delightful formal 3 cars. Artistic, well- 
garden. stocked garden. 
Main services installed. Main services. 
: Central heating. 
Central heating. WITH VACANT : = 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION POSSESSION . 4 _ 
FOR AUCTION AT BIRMINGHAM, TUESDAY, MAY 9, 1961 FOR AUCTION AT BIRMINGHAM, TUESDAY, MAY 9, 1961 
Further particulars from either office of Bright Willis & Son. Further particulars from either office of BRIGHT WILLIS & Son. 


104-106, KINGS ROAD, HUTTON ROAD, 


BRENTWOOD, ESSEX BAIRSTOW, EVES & SON SHENFIELD, ESSEX 


Tel. Brentwood 3817 (4 lines) SOR BSE COURT COOPERTILS Tel. Brentwood 4866 (3 lines) 
BRENTWOOD 
Liverpool Street 28 minutes. AE S E X URGENTLY REQUIRED 
A SUPERIOR DETACHED FAMILY. RESIDENCE IN E FOR SPECIAL APPLICANT 


SEEKING A LARGE DETACHED PROPERTY 
The elevations are of in areas from: 


pleasing appearance and LOUGHTON, CHIGWELL, EPPING TO BRAINTREE, 
ponexteroel main wale are INGATESTONE, BRENTWOOD/SHENFIELD 


in mellowed facing bricks 
with a tiled roof. 


igh Nex Having detached garage. 


5-6 large bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, well proportioned reception rooms. 2 ACRES 


5 spacious bedrooms, bath- minimum. Secluded position essential, older or modern properties considered, 


room w.c., impressive stair- 


ease, cloakroom w.c., lounge PREFERENCE SHOWN TO TUDOR OR GEORGIAN 
overlooking garden, dining 
room, study, morning room, £10-14,000 WOULD BE PAID FOR SUITABLE PROPERTY 


kitchen, scullery, lobby w.c. 


Particulars please, with photographs if possible to: 


x e gardens have been expertly laid out, and the property has a fe 
as pre ae drive into the front of the house; the lawns are suitable for BAIRSTOW, Eves & SON, Kings Road, Brentwood. 


putting or tennis court. FREEHOLD £7,850 
OTHER OFFICES AT GOODMAYES (Tel. 2371, 4 lines); ILFORD (Tel. Valentine 6229, 3 lines); and BILLERICAY 


By direction of the Executors of the late Conrad S. Gurteen, Esq. 


SUFFOLK — ESSEX BORDERS 


Haverhill 1 mile, Newmarket 15 miles, Cambridge 20 miles, London 57 miles. 
THE ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


“WOODLANDS,” HAVERHILL 


Following disposal of “The Savoy’’ Agricultural Estate, Messrs. H. & B. 
LENO are now instructed to offer with early vacant possession, only 18 miles 
west of London—by train 28 mins. (Marylebone) in secluded riverside setting 
and amidst the Green Belt on Middx/Bucks border 


“ THE SAVOY,” DENHAM, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


b! 79 ee gi A a 


7 a 


x é > ~ : ~ ~~ So 


Acknowledged as one of the oldest Manor Houses in the country, an excep- 
tional example of medizval architecture this picturesque and finely ae 
timbered residence (Class A1 Ancient Monument) with about 21/2 ae 
(ornamental grounds within moat). A home of supreme elegance, fully modernise: 
and oil-fired central heating, 6 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 imposing reception sooees 
and panelled entrance hall, well fitted domestic offices, also Annexe Wing of 3 as 
(now producing lucrative income or with vacant possession), extensive outbuildings 
including garages. Freehold by privats treaty. a 
Sole Agents: Messrs. H. & B. LENO, “OAK END ESTATE OFFICE, 
GERRARDS CROSS (Tel. 4211-2). 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms etc. Main electricity, gas and water. 
3 garages, stable block, well-timbered grounds of ABOUT 8 ACRES including 
paddock. Situated amidst unspoilt countryside. 

FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE 
(unless previously sold by Private Treaty). 

Apply the Auctioneer: 

MR. H. W. DEAN, CHARTERED SURVEYOR, 9 GUILDHALL STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE (Tel. 51001 and 51002). 
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elassified properties 


FOR SALE—contd. 


NEW FOREST 
Between Lymington and Brockenhurst. 
Two choice freehold properties of| character. 
KE COTTAGE, SETLEY 
A Bungalow with far-reaching views. 2 bed., 
2 rec., kitchen, bath. Garage. 4 acre simple 
level garden. 
Auction, Tuesday, May 2, 1961. 
SALTERS COTTAGE : 
A period Cottage Residence in unspoiled 
tural setting, southerly aspect. 4 bed., 
kitchen, bath., 1 large rec. with inglenook. 
Garage. Pretty garden with small stream. 
Auction, Thursday, May 11, 1961. 
Further particulars, please apply to Auc- 
tioneers: Messrs. 
JACKMAN & MASTERS 
Lymington. 


SUNNY PEACEFUL WEST WALES 
Most attractive modest mansion-style 
Country Residence. 
TRAWSMAWR HALL 
NEAR CARMARTHEN 
In a perfect setting. All modern conveniences, 
ideal farmery, 25 or 40 acres. Fertile pasture. 
Auction May 3, or privately now. 
DAVIES AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 


LTD. 
Estate Agents, Carmarthen. 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 

SHIRE?~ Consult HETHERINGTON AND 

SEORETT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 


BERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 
TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54005). 


BUPE AND SEA 1 MILE. A most at- 
tractive Freehold Country Property with 
1 acre suntrap gardens and orchard. Cloak- 
room, large drawing room, lounge, dining 
room, hall, well-fitted kitchen, etc., 7 bed- 
rooms (h. and c. in 3), 2 bathrooms. Shed 
(suitable for games). Garage. Main services. 
Vacant possession. Only £5,500 o.n.o.— 
KIVELL & Sons, Bude (Tel. 95). Quote 
Folio 718. 


HESHAM BOIS, BUCKS. Within 28 

miles of London. 4 superior Detached 
Houses to be erected by Messrs. William Old 
Ltd. Choice of 3 imaginative architect- 
designed styles. 4 bedrooms, through lounge, 
dining room, large kitchen, cloakroom, luxury 
bathroom. Garage. From £8,400 freehold. 
—Sole Agents: Messrs. WARNER & Co., 
235, Preston Road, Wembley, Middx. 
ARN. 9393. 


ONWAY VALLEY. 3 miles from Con- 

way, with lovely views of river and 
mountains. Two-storey House in excellent 
condition. Lounge (33 ft. by 17 ft.), dining 
room, kitchen with Aga, 6 bedrooms (all h. 
and ¢c.). Double garage, numerous outbuild- 
ings. Productive garden and 2 Cox’s apple 
orchards, in all about 5 acres. Main water and 
elec. Frhid. Simcox, Lletty’r Adar, Conway. 


COODEN BEACH, SX. Almost adjacent 

to Cooden golf club and close to main- 
line station. Delightfully placed, architect- 
designed, detached Residence in charming 
garden. Exceptionally well-planned accom- 
modation (confined to two floors) with nearly 
every room enjoying a southern outlook. 
Erected in 1936. Thermostatically controlled 
central heating. Oak parquet floors. 3 recep- 
tion rooms, garden room, 5 bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, 3 bathrooms, kitchen, etc. Double 
garage. Immaculate garden. Price freehold 
£11,750.—Apply: Vendor’s Sole Agents, 
Staines & Co., Devonshire Road, Bexhill- 
on-Sea, Tel. 349. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. Residential 
Houses, Cottages and Farms for Sale.— 

Apply: J. GORDON VICK, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I., 

Okehampton (Tel. 21-22), Devon. 


EVON and 8S.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Rippon, 
BOSWELL & Co., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


DEVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN AND MICHELMORE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSES LARGE AND 

SMALL.—Consult: Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464/5). 


Essex AND SUFFOLK with 65 min. fast 
train service from Colchester. Country 
Houses and Cottages in delightful rolling 
countryside including the Constable Country 
and the attractive medieval villages of the 
Essex/Suffolk Border. Also Smallholdings and 
Farms over a wide area.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester. Tel. 73165 (4 lines). 


GUILDFORD. Waterloo 40 mins., 10 mins. 

main line station and town centre. Close 
to open downland. Easily maintained De- 
tached House, oak floors, doors, beams, 2 re- 
ception, cloaks (h. and c.), modern kitchen, 
4 bedrooms (2 h. and ¢.), bath and w.c. In- 
tegral garage. £6,900 freehold.—Box 3544. 


JRELAND. Extensive register of all types 
of Agricultural, Sporting and Residential 
Properties.—JAmES H. NortH & Co., Estate 
Agents(Est.1829),20,Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
REGent 3759; & 7, Victoria Terrace, Hove 3. 
Head Office: 110, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


JRELAND. We have most of the good 

landed Estates, large and small Stud 
Farms, etc. Sole Agents for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (ESTATES), LTD., Dublin, 


RELAND. BarTrersBy & Co., F.A.I. 
(Bst. 1815), Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Sporting Properties and Residential Farms. 
ENLEY, SURREY. Semi-rural surround- 
ings. Fine Detached House of great 
charm, convenient station. 4 miles Croydon, 
15 miles London. 3 rec. rooms, cloakroom, 
breakfast room, kitchen, 6 bedrooms, bath- 
room, coach house block with room 
for 8 cars. 1 acre grounds, tennis court. 
In excellent order. £10,750 Freehold.— 
Sole Agents: EDWARD LESLIE & PARTNERS, 
83, Station Parade, Whyteleafe, Surrey. 
UPLands 5860 and 2830. 
LAVENHAM-SUFFOLK. A spacious and 
lavishly equipped Detached Bungalow- 
Residence of distinction, facing South and 
especially designed to provide maximum 
comfort with minimum domestic work. Wide 
hall, 3 rec., kitchen, 3 bed,, 2 bath., all mains 
and automatic oil-fired central heating 
throughout. Excellent built-on garage. 
Attractive matured garden, partly walled. 
R.V. £40. Moderately priced (well below 
cost) at £6,500. Freehold with vacant pos- 
session.—H. J. TuRNER & SON, F.A.L, 
Sudbury, Suffolk. (Tel. 2833/4). 
MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER, 
half-tiled, under tiled roof on corner site. 
Superior secluded part of Southborough 
(Kent/Sussex border), 30 miles London 
and coast. Ground floor, walnut. parquet 
flooring throughout, spacious hall from 
vestibule (tiled floor) with toilet, opening 
onto garden terrace, lawn, ornamental ponds, 
large lounge, beamed ceiling, wall lights, 
brick-built fireplace, dining room, serving 
hatch to large bright modern kitchen, tiled 
floor. First floor: spacious landing, 2 large 
double bedrooms, one readily converted, 
2 single rooms each with own built-in 
cupboard, bathroom with w.c. Central heat- 
ing throughout. Beautiful well-planned 
garden surrounds house. Garage. Enclosed 
courtyard. Freehold £6,950.—To view, 
phone 1555, or write 17, Darnley Drive. 
NEAR SALISBURY: Attractive school- 
house on unique and lovely site for sale 
privately. Approved architects plans for 
conversion included. £2,000.—Box 3538. 


NEW GEORGIAN STYLE HOUSES 
of dignity being built in New FOREST 
Town, for retired persons.—Box 3508. 

EATON, EAST DEVON COAST. 

Luxury Flats for sale at Seaforth Lodge. 
Unique situation with extensive sea views. 
Each self-contained with hall, lounge, modern 
kitchen, 1 or 2 bedrooms. All modern con- 
veniences. Prices from £2,350.—OVERMASS 
AND CHAPPLE, Estate Agents, Seaton, Devon. 
THATCHED COTTAGE, 9 rooms, 2 

acres, well stocked trout stream. Large 

covered in swimming pool, etc. secluded 

position. 1 hour London, 3 mins town centre. 

Price £9,950, mortgage for £5,950 available. 

View by appointment only.— Gunton, Burford 

Ray Lodge, Bedford Road, Hitchin. Tel. 4201. 
WYE VALLEY BORDERS 

(Monmouth 5 miles, Ross-on-Wye 11) 

A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
On Coleford outskirts. 4 bed. Double garage. 
Tasteful grounds. £5,250.—H. RAYMOND 
HOWELL, Auctioneer, Coleford, Glos. 


EXCHANGE 


EXCHANGE attractive Tudor-style four- 
bedroomed house of character. Large 
lounge, dining room, cloaks., detached garage. 
at Eastbourne, for attractive property, East 
Anglian coast.—Box 3537. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 


House near LYMPNE AERO. 5'rec., 
7 bed. (incl. cottage 2 bed.), cent. heat. 
Stables, paddock, old world garden. Garage. 
3-6 acres. All modern equipment. £9,750. 
If less bed. needed, let 3 rooms £160. and 
cottage £156 p.a.—Box 3536. 


LONDON HOUSES 
AND FLATS 


YDE PARK. Regency House 4 bed., 
3 rec., also small Flat. Lease 19 yrs. 
£6,750. Tel. Amb, 0044.—Box 3542. 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 


For Sale 


APPROX. 1 ACRE. Choice site, Downs, 
sea. Planned 1-2 Residences, all services. 
Quiet cul-de-sac lane between Seaford and 
Eastbourne, Sussex. £3,500.—Box 3535. 
DORSET, Nr. Yeovil. Rural position, 11 
acres. Planning consent house and build- 
ings. Ideal semi-retirement. Main water and 
electricity. £2,000. Vac. poss.—PALMER, 
SNELL & Co., Estate Agents, Yeovil. 
UNIQUE secluded 1/3 Acre, nr. residential 
village, 7 mls. Ipswich. Plng perm. 1 
bungalow. Write: BM/ETWP, London, W.C.1. 


Wanted 


ESSEX. ALL AREAS. Building land. 
Immediate inspection.—WESTCLIFF, 61, 
New London Rd., Chelmsford. Tel. 2685. 

SS 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 

let Houses, Factories, Town and Country 
Houses.—TALLACK Storr & Co., LTD., 37, 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


PROPERTY RESTORATION 


STONE RESTORATION throughout the 
country.—PETER Cox & PARTNERS LTD., 
33, North Row, London, W.1. GRO. 2023. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


GLENROSSAL, SUTHERLAND. This 
Estate extends to 2,400 acres and is 
situated 10 miles from Invershin Station. 
Comfortable residence comprising 4 public 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 staff 
bedrooms, servants’ hall and usual offices. 
Central heating and electricity. Garage for 5. 
23 miles of salmon fishing on Cassley and 2 
trout lochs. Good stalking and a few grouse. 
Land being farmed and carrying 20 cattle and 
150 ewes. Further particulars and arrange- 
ments to view through Messrs. SOUTH, FOR- 
REST & MACKINTOSH, Solicitors, 8, Ardross 
Terrace, Inverness. 


BUSINESSES AND HOTELS 


For Sale 


AST SUSSEX. (Splendid main road 
position, good draw-off and frontage to 
village green). Fully licensed Free House for 
sale after occupation of 3 generations; 2 bars, 
assembly room, sitting room, kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Main water and el., main 
drainage soon. ? acre land. Suitable expen- 
diture on development. Price freehold 
£15,000. No agents.—Box 3545. 


TO LET 


Furnished 


UNGERFORD, BERKS. Comfortable 
GEORGIAN House furnished from Oct. 
4/5 bed., 3 bath. Daily staff avail. Box 3547. 


‘© LET. Chelmsford 3 miles.  Self- 

contained wing of very well furnished 
Country House with 2 recep., 3 bed., central 
heating provided. Garage and garden. No 
children or pets, Rent 10 gns. per week for 
let of one year.—Apply: BALCH, 3, Tindal 
Square, Chelmsford. Tel. 51551. 


Te? LET FOR A PERIOD of up to six 
months, the desirable modern Bungalow, 
Eastwood, Altas Invershin, Sutherland, fully 
furnished. There are two public rooms, two 
bedrooms, bathroom, kitchenette, and all 
modern conveniences including a garage. 
The subjects command an excellent view of 
the Kyle of Sutherland and Strath Oykell. 
Sea trout fishing from June to September 
may be arranged if required. Further particu- 
lars and permission to view may be obtained 
from the subscribers with whom offers of 
rental should be lodged forthwith.—YounNG, 
ROBERTSON & STORM, Solicitors, 29 Traill 
Street, Thurso. Tel. 547-8. 


TWO-ROOMED (plus tiled bathroom and 
fully fitted kitchen) Self-contained Flat, 
suitable pied-a-terre or permanent modern 
luxury block on sea front. S.E. coast. Rent 
£375, excl. rates. Including constant h.w. 
services, etc. All completely redecorated 
and modernised. No premium required.— 
Reply to Box 3533. 


WANTED 


CHIGWELL or adjacent area, Detached 
Property with character and large rooms. 
Secluded with matured grounds.—Box 3543. 
‘LJ OUSES WANTED in all parts of Surrey, 
Kent and Sussex. Many active buyers 
waiting for good quality properties between 
£5,000 and £10,000. Please telephone Wall- 
ington 5577.—MoorRE & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Usual commission required. 
JNVESTOR DESIRES to purchase all 
types of property, including castle, man- 
sions, large country houses, estates, farms, 
etc.—Write, giving fullest details, including 
price, to Box 2583. 
ICTURESQUE COUNTRY COTTAGE 
for weekend use. Preferably white eleva- 
tion and thatched. Secluded position. 2 or 3 
bed., Minimum # acre. Within 45 miles Lon- 
don. Kent, Sussex, Surrey.—Box 3515. 
PROPERTY WANTED IN SURREY, 
SUSSEX OR KENT. Purchaser, 
Mrs. J., who is waiting for an attractive 
house between £5,000-£10,000. 4 bedrooms 
minimum. Please phone Upper Warlingham ~ | 
2271 (UAO).—POWELL & PARTNER LTD., 
Estate Agents, Auctioneers, Valuers and 
Surveyors, Caterham, also offices at Forest | 
Row, Oxted and Edenbridge. Usualinstitute — 
scale fees required. 


To Buy or Rent 


S THERE no small \QUEEN ANNE or 
early GEORGIAN House with some period — 
features, main services and central heating, 
for sale or long lease in Southern England? 
If there is please write or phone immedi- 
ately. Tel. BELgravia 1016 or Box 3546. 
ELL ESTABLISHED PRIVATE 
SCHOOL for foreign students, recog- 
nised by the Ministry of Education and mem- 
ber of A.R.E.L.S., wants Country House in 
good condition with 25 to 30 bedrooms and 
up to 8 reception rooms. Must be house of 
character, which can be furnished and run on 
the lines of a private house but with facilities 
for good classroom accommodation. A house 
which has been converted to institutional 
standards will be of no interest. Financial 
details connecting buying price or long rental 
to be discussed.— Box 3534. 


To Rent 


COUNTRY COTTAGE, furnished, 8.E. 
England wanted July-Sept. Minimum 
1 double, 2 single bedrooms. Refs. available. 
—Box 3548. } 
ELDERLY LADY needs small ground- 
floor flat, rent, unfurn, Berks. (or near). 
References.—Box 3507. 
T° RENT (preferably unfurnished) for 1-3) 
years, a 5-6 bedroomed Country House in 
Home County at reasonable rent. Details to: 
The Viscount S. c/o MURRAY-LESLIN & PART- 
NERS, 11, Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
(Whitehall 0288). No letting commission 
required. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS | 
DEPOSITORIES, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 


ELLS, SOMERSET. Well-furnished, 

superior Detached Residence, to be let 
for about 18 months at a moderate rental 
(4 bed., 2 recep., etc.). Pleasant garden and 
orchard with garage.— Full details from 
Agents:, T. WIcKS & SON, LTD., 13-15, 
Sadler Street, Wells. Tel. 2047. 


Unfurnished 


A MODERNISED PERIOD FARM- 
HOUSE between Woodstock and Wit- 
ney on-a priate estate. To Let unfurnished 
for a term of years. 5 or 6 bedrooms. Garden. 
Stabling. Stream in grounds. Further par- 
ticulars from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
20, Bridge Street, Northampton. 


Te LET NEAR HEREFORD. An 
attractive Country Residence with staff 
cottage, garages, stabling and paddock. 
3 rec., 4 principal bed., 2 bath. Particulars: 
W. H. CookE & ARKWRIGHT, Berrington 
House, Hereford. 


OVERSEAS 


To Let 


BEN!DORM, ALICANTE, SPAIN. Fur- 
nished Villa, lounge, dining, bed. (2 
dble., 3 single), 2 bath., terraces, linen, etc. 
Frig. 14 miles town/beaches. May/15 July, 
15 gns.; 15 July/15 Sept., 20 gns. weekly. 
Long let possible-—CURWEN, Benidorm. 


COSTA DEL SOL. Modern Villa to Let 
in idyllic situation 150 yds. from sea. 
Maid available. Vacant now, not July 22- 
Sept. 9. Rent 12 gns. weekly, early Sept. 
15 gns.—BOWKER, Rempstone, Corfe Castle. 


Estate Agents 


AHAMAS (NASSAU). 

Bahamas Real Estate. World’s finest 
climate. NO INCOME TAX. NO 
INHERITANCE TAX. Only 4 per cent. 
Inheritance tax on personal property. 
Seaside villas, commercial properties, acre- 
age and _ lease-back  agreements.—Write: 
Nick DAMIANOS, Damianos Realty Company, 
Box 732, Nassau, N.P. Bahamas. 


OUTH OF FRANCE: ITALY: 

BRITISH WEST INDIES. Properties, 
land and investments for sale.—Apply: 
MISHON, JOHNSON & KEEN, Estate Agents, 
Surveyors and Valuers, Architectural and 
Engineering Consultants, 43, Aldwick Road, 
Bognor Regis. Tel. Bognor Regis 3993/4. 


Invest Nassau, 


BENTALLS LTD., Kingston-on-Thames 
1001. Removals to any part of Britain 
or overseas. Storage in modern depository. 
HARRODS LTD., Barnes, S.W.13. Re- 
movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage. (Tel. 
RIVerside 6615.) 
HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth | 
offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south ~ 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 28371). 
HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 
IJustrated booklet of information, CL 
104, free on request.—Pirt & ScorT, LTD., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4. 
Passages arranged. 
JOSEPH MAY LTD. provide a moderately 
priced Removal Service backed by their 
splendid reputation.—31-37, Whitfield St., 
London, W.1. (Tel. MUSeum 2411.) 
MAY WE QUOTE YOU for packing and 
shipping your furniture abroad?— 
Lrwis, HAwkins & Co., 28, Victoria Street, 
8.W.1. Abbey 6331. 
P'ICKFORDs. Removers and Storers. ~ 
Local, distance or overseas removals. 
Complete _ service. First-class storage. 
Branches in all large towns. Head office: 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 (Tel. 
CAN. 4444), 
REMOVALS to all parts are safe in the 
hands of Davies, TURNER & Co., LTD. 
(Established 1870), 4, Lower Belgrave St., 
London, 8.W.1. SLOane 3455. Air removal 
to the Continent a speciality. Send for 
brochure. 
WARING & GILLOW.  Unrivalled 
service. Specialists in foreign removals 
to all parts at keenest prices. Estimates and 
advice free.—164, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. (MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, 
Southport (Southport 56877). 


PROPERTY CONTINUED ON PAGE 931 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 929 - 931 


All other classified 
advertisements. 

RATES AND ADDRESS’ FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 929 
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PROPERTIES IN KENT 
oe BURROWS & CO. Ra a ta 


WEALD OF KENT BETWEEN MAIDSTONE AND ASHFORD 
In the lovely Rother Valley. Tenterden 4 miles. 


GREAT MAYTHAM, ROLVENDEN 


Admiéirably sited 300 feet up with extensive views over the Kent Weald. 


(Designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens) BARLING MANOR, EGERTON 
A striking A CHARMING AND INTERESTING COUNTRY HOUSE 
COUNTRY MANSION 
in the Georgian style. with a history covering 


Entrance hall, 6 reception 
rooms, billiards room, 

7 bathrooms, 27 bed and 3 reception rooms, kitchen 

dressing rooms. Domestic 

Offices and ample staff 


700 years. 


5 bedrooms, dressing room, 


accommodation. 2 bathrooms. 
SQUASH COURT 2 GARAGES 
Walled garden and Pa 
greenhouses. Excellent outbuildings. 
7 GARAGES 
STABLING 214 ACRES 
— ie ; 3 excellent cottages. AUCTION 
GROUNDS Of 19 OR 34 ACRES. ALSO 33 ACRES OF WOODLAND MAY 23, 1961 
ADJOINING (unless sold previously). 
AUCTION AT ASHFORD ON MAY 23, 1961 (unless previously sold) 
AS A WHOLE OR IN 5 LOTS IN THE MARKET FOR THE FIRST TIME FOR MANY YEARS 
RECOMMENDED AT £10,950 ON THE SOUTH SLOPE OF THE NORTH DOWNS 
Maidstone 54 miles. 
RESIDENTIAL FRUIT HOLDING AN IMPOSING ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
as HOLLINGBOURNE 
ae MANOR 
= 3 Superbly converted into 7 self- 
contained units and producing a 
2 SPACIOUS substantial income. 
RECEPTION ROOMS OWNER’S 
4 BED AND PRIVATE MAISONETTE 
2 DRESSING ROOMS 4 EXCLUSIVE FLATS 
ETc Completely modernised and in perfect 
TC. order, 
16% ACRES Oil-fired central heating. 
CHARMING STABLE COTTAGE 
111/2 Acres Commercial AND A FURTHER SMALL 
Dessert fruit in bearing HOUSE IN THE NORTH WING 
principally planted 1950 7 GARAGES 
Walled garden. 
Delightful Old-World gardens, etc. 
ALSO FRUIT FOREMAN’S COTTAGE senile ists 
In conjunction with Messrs. H. & R. L. COBB, 7, Ashford Road, Mé sidstone (Tel. 3428). 
MIDWAY ASHFORD—FOLKESTONE Near TENTERDEN, KENT 
er Lr coMrary. PRETTY OAST-HOUSE/COTTAGE 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING PERIOD COTTAGE for further improvement, together with excellent apple store suitable 
TASTEFULLY ENLARGED AND MODERNISED conversion. 
i j es ~ OD) he ro ~ 
& reception rooms and ee cee Zap var OBI An interesting proposition with many possibilities. 
PRICE £5,500 PRICE £2,500 


Further particulars of the above and other properties apply to BURROWS & Co., 39-41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 
ee SE NY, 
2, LONSDALE GARDENS r 
tunerioee weirs, nent CHARLES J. PARRIS & QUIRK Tol. 272 (5 tines) 
> Ee ea 
LANGTON GREEN, KENT 


Tunbridge Wells Central Station 24 miles. 
(London under 1 hour). 


GARAGE, GARDEN 
OVERLOOKING PRIVATE PARKLAND 


| 
| 
| 


IN IMMACULATE ORDER THROUGHOUT 
GEORGIAN COTTAGE BY VILLAGE GREEN FOR SALE BY AUCTION MAY 5, 1961 


2 (unless sold previously) 
3 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, BATHROOM 


2 SITTING ROOMS, DINING ROOM, KITCHEN 
AND LARDER. 


Auctioneers: CHARLES J. PARRIS & QUIRK, Lonsdale Gardens, 
Tunbridge Wells. Tel. Tunbridge Wells 272 (5 lines). 


DILNOTT STOKES 


Surveyors, Auctioneers. 
17, MOUNT PLEASANT, TUNBRIDGE WELLS (Tel. 3000-1). 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Outskirts. Less than 1 hour train to London, } mile famous Pantiles and the common. 


MODERN DETACHED GEORGIAN FEATURES 


BROOKS & SON 


Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Land Agents and Valuers. 
134, HIGH STREET, TONBRIDGE, KENT. Tel.: Tonbridge 3303-4 


BETWEEN TONBRIDGE AND PLAXTOL 
GENUINE PERIOD FARMHOUSE 


High ground with lovely views over parkland and beautiful country 
> «es 
£ yr es 


3-4 bedrooms, 


modern bathroom, 


2 FLOORS 


5 bedrooms, 


3-4 reception rooms, 


2 bathrooms, GOOD RANGE 


Or 
BUILDINGS 


3 reception rooms. 


FARM 


Main services. 


OVER 1/2 ACRE Main electric light and 


water. 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 
£9,750 FREEHOLD 


114 ACRES 


PRICE £7,500 YREEHOLD 
or, without buildings £6,500. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
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LADY JOAN HORLICK 


9 


The COUNTESS OF MUNSTER 


Hon. 


the property of The Rt. 


PRINCE RADZIWILL and others 


JOHN PROFUMO, 


MR 


Bottom: A diamond tiara 


This can also be worn as a corsage ornament. 


: A diamond tiara. 


Top 


Plain Catalogues 6d. post free. 


Illustrated Catalogues (4 plates) 2/6 post free. 
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CHRISTIE’S 


Will offer at Auction on TUESDAY, MAY 2 


IMPORTANT ENGLISH MINIATURES OF THE 17th, 18th AND 
EARLY 19th CENTURIES 


the property of Mrs. M. DAVIES, M. R. HARRIS, Esq., and others. 


Left: King Charles Il by Nicholas Dixon—3} inches high. Right: Lady Frances Cooper by Samuel Cooper—3 inches high. 


, 
} ES 


ies 


= 
t 


Left: King James I of England by Nicholas Hilliard—2} inches high. Centre: A Gentleman, aged 26, by Laurence Hilliard, dated 1622— 1}? inches high. 
' Right: Queen Ann of Denmark by Nicholas Hilliard—2} inches high. 


Illustrated Catalogues (16 plates) 8/6 post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free. 


CHRISTIE. MANSON & WOODS. LTD. 


- 
8, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 Telegrams: Christiart, Piecy, London 


Telephone: TRAfalgar 9060 
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CATCHPOLE & WILLIAMS 


14, GRAFTON STREET, 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


Cae om 
BY APPOINTMENT 
JEWELLERS TO 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 


Telephone: Mayfair 7800 


OLD ENGLISH DIAMOND AND PEARL SPRAY 
(Actual size) 


SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS GOLDSMITHS 
JEWELS AND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED 


JOHN BELL «¢f ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


A very fine Antique Inlaid Sheraton 
Mahogany Breakfront Bookcase with 
secretaire drawer. Extreme width 7 feet 
6 inches, height 9 feet 3 inches. Period 
circa 1795. 


A set of 5 Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Chairs 
comprising 4 single and 1 arm chair with finely 
carved horseshoe shaped backs. Period circa 1785. 


BRIDGE STREET 
ABERDEEN 


Telephone: 24828 Telegrams & Cables: ‘“‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen 
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H. W. KEIL, CP 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TUDOR HOUSE - BROADWAY 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tel. 


BROADWAY 2108 


Late 17th-century fall-front writing cabinet. 
condition. Length3ft.7ins. Depth | ft. 9ins. 


Fine colour and 
Height 5 ft. 9 ins. 


ALSO 


MIDHURST 
Telii38 


CHELTENHAM and 


Tel. 2509 


T. CROWTHER « SON 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART. 
OAK AND PINE PANELLING. WOOD AND MARBLE 
MANTELPIECES, WROUGHT IRONWORK FURNITURE 
AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


A superb pair of 18th-century blue John Urns with Ormolu mounts 
Height: 1’ 0” 


NO CATALOGUES 


282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 


Phone: FULHAM 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY LONDON 
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SOTHEBY’S 


FOUNDED 1744 


announce the SALE on THURSDAY, 4th MAY, of 
FINE ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
SILVER AND PLATE 


the property of THE LORD ELPHINSTONE, MRS. L. R. O’SULLIVAN, 
the late COL. J. B. BOROUGH, and other owners. 


A WILLIAM III TANKARD BY BENJAMIN PYNE, LONDON 1700, 8} in. A QUEEN ANNE CHOCOLATE POT BY NATHANIEL LOCK, LONDON, 1708, 9} in. 


A PARCEL-GILT DOUBLE BEAKER, MAKERS’ A GEORGE Il HOT WATER JUG AND COFFEE POT BY DAVID WILLAUME, LONDON 1737, AND GEORGE 
MARKS T.H., I.B., HAMBURG c, 1690, 5} in. HUNTER, LONDON 1742, 8} in. 


Illustrated Catalogue (10 plates) 5]- Plain Catalogue 6d., Post Free 
S O TH E B Be & C O 2 Telegrams : 
eee cas 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.l Abinitio, Wesdo, London 
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An unusual and amusing pair 
of French tole candlesticks, 
the figures of the ostriches 
and palm leaves in natural 


colours picked out with gold, 
Height 134 ins. Depth 8 ins. 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


MALLETT 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD., 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 TELEPHONE GROSVENOR 7411 


EREMY LTD. 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


A Pair of Regency Cabinets in Rosewood with gilt 

enrichments; of mellow colour, and inlaid in brass; the 

tops in grey marble—they measure 29 inches wide; 12 inches 
deep at centre and 36 inches high. 


A SUPERB PAIR OF LOUIS XVI PERIOD URNS, EXECUTED IN VERT 
ANTIQUE MARBLE AND MOUNTED WITH ORMOLU OF THE FINEST 
QUALITY, BEING OF GRACEFUL OVIFORM SHAPE OF CLASSICAL DESIGN. 
THESE URNS WERE EXHIBITED IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1801 AND AT 
THE EXHIBITION OF FRENCH FURNITURE DESIGN ARRANGED BY THE 
ARTS COUNCIL IN 1960. Max. Height 27 ins. Max. Width Ii}ins. Circa 1780 


255 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
Telephone: FLAxman 0644 


10 RANDOLPH PLACE - EDINBURGH 3 
Telephone: CALEDONIAN 1960 
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TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 


LIMITED 


ANTIQUES 


VALUATIONS WORKS OF ART 


¢ 


By Appointment to 
H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


A Chippendale serpentine fronted chest of drawers, corners 
catved with lattice work. Very fine quality. Size 1 ft. 11 in. deep 
x 3 ft. 2 in. wide x 2 ft. 11 in. high. 


ASPREY &CO.LTD :165/1169 NEW BOND STREET: LONDON : W1 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS 
PRESENTATION PLATE ANTIQUE SILVER 


COLLINGWOOD (Jewellers) LTD. 


A FINE REGENCY ROSEWOOD CABINET of high calibre probably by Louis 


Constantin le Gaigneur, circa 1810. 
Compare: Cabinet illustrated, Fig. 120, page 150, “‘English Furniture, the 
Georgian Period,’’ by M. Jourdain and F, Rose. 
Width 3 ft. 3in., height 4 ft. 1oin. 
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HAUNCH OF VENISON YARD 
BROOK STREET LONDON W1 


MAYFAIR 1486 


SILVER WINE COOLERS. GEORGE IV. 1828. 
MADE IN SHEFFIELD BY HOWARD BATTIE AND HAWKSWORTH 
(ONE OF A PAIR) 


SILVER CANDLESTICKS. GEORGE Il. 1749. 
MADE IN LONDON BY WILLIAM GOULD. 
(TWO FROM A SET OF FOUR) 


46, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1817 TELEPHONE: REGENT 2656-7-2 


<eaes CF ee OTe Que Oba OO noe 
The quaint address is approached by a narrow 
turning situated between Bond Street and 
; South Molton Street. - 
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BRACHER & SYDENHAM 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


FINE ART AND SPORTING 
GALLERY 


Broadway, Worcestershire 
Telephone: 3237 


EXHIBITION 
‘La Confrontation’ 
22 April — & May 

includes - 
Rembrandt Yeats 
Rubens Vazquez Diaz 
Van Dyck Annigoni 

’ Cuyp Millais 

Canaletto Durancamps 
Constable Dawson 
Turner Palencia 
Corot Hitchens 
Renoir Parmeggiani 


Degas Mirkovic 


A George II Sugar Bowl and Cover, 1734, by Richard Beale. 
Weight: 9 oz. 18 dwts. Diameter 4} ins. ‘Les Baux de Provence’ 


by Yves Brayer 


DAILY 107 SUNDAYS 2—7 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Established 1790 Telephone 53724 


Established over 90 years 


CHICHESTER ANTIQUES 


LIMITED 


Asmall Queen Anne walnut one drawer table, good colour and patina. 
Size: Height 2’ 4”, Depth 1’ 71”, Length 2’ 62”. 


THOMAS LOVE & SONS 


ANTIQUE SHOWROOMS: | 
51/53 SOUTH STREET & FAIR MAID’S HOUSE, : 
PERTH : SCOTLAND 
MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
GRAMS: LOVES PERTH PHONE: 2226 (4 LINES) 


HILTON PRATT of Stoke-on-Trent. Signed and Dated 1849. 
Canvas Size: 30 inches x 25 inches. 


Eighteenth century carved and gilt frame. 


43 NORTH STREET, CHICHESTER 


Telephone 4882 EARLY CLOSING THURSDAY 
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THE SECOND 


MIDLAND ANTIQUES FAIR 


PATRON: THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD LEIGH 
CHESFORD GRANGE, KENILWORTH, WARWICKSHIRE 


HUNTINGDON House The LEGER GALLERIES LTD. 


EST. 1892 HYD. 2679 
(MAJOR & MRS. W. S. WADY) 


18th & EARLY 19th CENTURY OLD MASTE RS 
ENGLISH FURNITURE 
EARLY ENGLISH PORCELAIN and EARLY ENGLISH 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
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HUNTINGDON HOUSE 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH 
LEICESTERSHIRE 


To be seen on our Stand No. D 
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13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 
Telephone: ASHBY 676 and Brussels: 13 Rue de la Régence 
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J. MORLAND COON pn. JOHN CLARE 


TOWNSEND HILL Member of British Antique Dealers’ Association 
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The largest stock 
. rn ; : be e Pe 28 MARKET PLACE 
of genuine antiques "ees BRACKLEY 


: i dg Northamptonshire 
1 the West Country ' : j Tel. Brackley 2232 
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, ; ie ai we 6 A superb walnut dressing 
Fine quality burr walnut table with beautiful faded 
Bureau bookcase ' 2 veneers and original brass- 
Circa 1710 Width 2’ 11}, : 2 work. Length 2’ 9”. Depth 
OP s l’ 54”. Height 2’ 6”. 
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FORGE HOUSE 


BROADWAY, WORCS. 
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17th- and 18th-century furniture 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


A most comprehensive range of 
ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL FABRICS and CARPETS 


co-ordinated with our own workrooms 
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MIDLAND ANTIQUES, PAIK 


PATRON: THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD LEIGH 
CHESFORD GRANGE, KENILWORTH, WARWICKSHIRE 
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Units 26, 27 & 28. 
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1961, 
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WARWICKSHIRE 
Antique china, furniture, silver, jewellery, etc. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


—_A 


579 WARWICK ROAD : SOLIHULL 


WARWICK 72 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOC. LTD. 


Admission 3/6 including handbook 


Semi-circular Regency table with tambour front. 
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2 of a set of 4 Georgian Mahogany chairs. 
Georgian Musical Bracket clock, with repeater action. 
Worcester Porcelain of the first period. 


Telephone: SOLIHULL 0990 
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WARWICK 
STOUR » WARWICKSHIRE 


| 4 Dorothy R. L. Howell 
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2 & 4 HIGH STREET 


lass chandeliers, garden stonework 


ON SALE AT THE 
ANTIQUES FAIR 
period g 


’ 


PATRON: THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD LEIGH 


CHESFORD GRANGE, KENILWORTH, 
April 25th to Saturday, April 29th 


-Stour 170 Telegrams: Antiques Tredington Warwicks. 


FAUTEUILS WITH MATCHING SETTEE 
IN CARVED WALNUT, WITH GILT 


ENRICHMENTS. 
MIDLAND 


ONE OF A SUPERB PAIR OF LOUIS XV 


-on 


Tuesday, 
II a.m. to 9-0 p.m. each day 


A. T. Silvester & Sons Ltd. 
ae 


WARWICK HOUSE 
SOLIHULL 


A 


FINE ANTIQUES AND OBJETS D’ART 
‘A ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE MIDLANDS 


Two of a collection of four lead tanks in fine state of preservation. 


SHIRLEY BROWN Antiques and Works of Art 


TREDINGTON - Near SHIPSTON 
and decorative cast and wrought ironwork. 


We specialise in Old English Furniture 


SOLIHULL 0125-0888. 
Telephone: Shipston 
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A WORLD OF CHARM 
AND REAL HOSPITALITY AWAITS YOU IN 


Lucerne, Lake of Lucerne, Brunig Route, Valley of Engelberg, Gotthard Region, Counties of Zug 
and Schwyz. 
All information: Tourist Office for Central Switzerland, Lucerne, Murbacherstrasse 3, 
or Swiss National Tourist Office, 458 Strand, London, W. C.2, and your Travel Agent. 


Lake of Lucerne. 


BECKENRIED- KLEWENALP Peta cican health resort. 


Cable funicular railway, marvellous Alpine scenery. 


LUCERNE PALACE HOTEL 


One of the most select hotels, unrivalled situation on the lake. 
Grillroom and Cocktail bar. French Restaurant/Bar/Orchestra. 
Charles Fricker, Manager. 


. To-day, as for more than a 
of century, a by-word for the 
discriminating traveller. 
Family O. Hauser 
LU c E R N E propr. since 1861 60 cars 


Telephone 25.801 Telex 52.076 
EXOTCEL ASTORIA RESTAURANT 


The modern conception of a Hotel-Restaurant with the 
LUCERNE ultimate in comfort and exquisite cuisine. 

100 rooms with bath or/and shower, WC, radio and telephone. 
Roof-garden cocktail-lounge, bar and terroce with panoramic mountain view. 
City-Restaurant, Swiss Specialities, Pilotusstrasse 29. Parking Garage. 
Tel: 041/26226, Telex: 5 29 00. Management: C-J. F. Steiner. 


4) 4 HOTEL REINHARD by the lake 


20 miles from Lucerne, leave Brunig road at Sarnen. Fishing, 
6,000 feet 


““Mignon”’ 


booting, mountain walking. Excellent cuisine. Orchestra. 
5 days incl. Fr. 100. Prospectus! Family Reinhard, propr. 


on the Lake of Lucerne. 


The most frequented resort. Orchestra, 


beach, walks on the lakeshore. 


YOUR HOME AWAY 
FROM HOME 


30 Hotels, Beach, Watersports, Tennis 
numerous Excursions, Kursaal-Casino. 
Inf.: Official Tourist Office. 


The sunny Tourist Centre of 
the upper Lake Lucerne. 


of BOND STREET Ltd. 


London Distributors 
ASTON MARTIN —LAGONDA 
ALVIS: 
MERCEDES BENZ 
VOLvo 


with ‘PU DLO’ 


New Cars—A Selection Available ee 


* Alvis 3-litre Saloons and Coupes by Park 
Ward. 

Aston Martin. Latest models on show and 
Demonstrator available, Also particulars 
of G.T. Zagato. 

Daimler 3.8-litre Majestic Saloon. 

Riley 1.5 Saloon. 

Vanden Plas Princess 3-litre Automatic. 


adding water. 
little as 44d. per square yard. 


7 Ib. 9!-, 14 Ib. 17/6, 
Selection of Used Cars Available in White and the following colours: 
1959 Aston Martin DB4 Saloon. ee IVORY 
careful owner. 11,000 failtee 2 ogni One CREAM 
1959 Aston Martin Mark Ill Hardtop BUFF 


(Special Series). 13,000 miles. 

1958 Aston Martin Mark III Saloon. Excep- 
tional condition. Choice of three. 

1960 (May) Mercedes Benz 300D Saloon, 
12,000 miles. One owner. 

1957 (Series) Lagonda 3-litre Saloon. 

1959 Vanden Plas Princess Mark IV with 
division. Leather and cloth upholstery. 
Power steering, automaric transmission, 


' GUARANTEED : 


TERMS "EXCHANGES - 


FOR INDIVIDUALITY 


103 NEW BOND ST. LONDON W.1 


Mayfair 8351 


_ INTEGRITY * DIGNITY COUNT . 


—— A COUNTRY LIFE BOOK—— 
Home Decorating by Modern Methods 


W. A. G. Bradman shows the way to attain the 

highest professional finish, combined with 

economy and speed in carrying out work. 64 
illustrations. 15s, 


Obtain from Booksellers, or the Publishers 
—2-1(0) Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2— 


Stained Glass 
Beraldic Panels 
Richly coloured Coats-of- 
Arms, Crests, Badges 
Sporting Scenes for Stair 
case and Lobby Windows 


lilustrated Leaflet and Artist's 
Sketch Designs on request 


Church Craft Studios 
G. MAILE & SON LTD. 
7a Bayham St. London, NW1 
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PASTEL GREEN : 
Write today for FREE shade card and further details 
direct to the manufacturers: 

Dept. 10 

KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO. LTD. 
KING’S LYNN. NORFOLK. Tel. King’s Lynn 2293 


Piccadilly Circus, London, W.1. 
Branches throughout London and the Provinces to: 


1961 
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Success at its most successful may leave little time 
for true pleasure, yet the Balkan Sobranie smoker 
knows that in a twinkling of a match he can 
look forward to incomparable moments of delight. 
Balkan Sobranie is a wise tobacco, a rich and rare 
tobacco, a subtle admixture of mature Virginia 
and the finest Yenidje leaf. 


Balkan Sobrante 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


Price: 6/2d 


the ounce. 


ERC 124 


Give your house a face lift 


waterproof cement paint 


Twelve beautiful colours (plus white) t6 choose from. 
paint contains the famous ‘Pudlo’ Waterproofing Powder, pro- 
tecting your walls for years to come. Easily mixed by simply 
Decoration plus protection—two coats for as 


‘Pudlo’ 


56 Ib. 45/-, 112 Ib. 80/-, 
SKY BLUE PINK Only experts can build a first class pool at 
BLUE GREY SHELL PINK HER Shar 
SILVER GREY PEACH 


TERRA COTTA BEIGE 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LTD. 
GODALMING, SURREY S824%2x5 


Makers of the well-known Fernden Tennis Courts 
for 35 years 


MILES EASIER WALKING / 


with 
WASHABLE 
INNER SOCKS 


Layers of interwoven plas- 
tic threads form pockets of 
gir which cushion and 
insulate the feet, keeping 
them warmincold weather, 
cool in hot. Officially 
adopted for use in Korea, 
on Everest, and the Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition. 

In a full range of Men’ s, 
Ladies’ and Children's 
sizes. Let Aries take a load 
off your feet. 

If difficult to obtain, write 
for name of nearest stockist 


A. CHAMBERLAIN LTD. 
NAILSWORTH, GLOS. 
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It’s good to know that you 
can trust a name. No watches 
in the world start life with a 
future more assured than 
Smiths ‘Imperial’. All the 
essentials for meticulous time- 
keeping and permanent de- 
pendability are contained in 
their 17-19 jewelled movements. 
Superbly individual in design, 
these watches are shockproof, 
have rustless ‘Permalife’ un- 
breakable mainsprings, 
*Chronospan’ anti-magnetic 
and temperature compensated 
balance springs, and are un- 
conditionally guaranteed for 
one year. Jewelled models in 
the wide Smiths range can be 
obtained from 51/- to £63.10.0. 
Your Jeweller will gladly help 
you to make your selection. 


BE 


We sell clothes too 


We were selling clothes long before we hired them; 
indeed the exacting standards associated with our 
Hire Service stem from our long experience in 
making fine quality suits and overcoats. 

Try Moss Bros for your next suit made-to-measure, 
or ready-to-wear from £25.10.0. Monthly terms 
available. Open Thursdays until 7 p.m. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Nearest station Leicester Square 


Branches throughout the country 


1.502 
19 jewel shockproof model. 
9 ct. gold case. 

£25.7.6. 


a 


1.701 

17 jewel shockproof move- 
ment. Rolled gold case with 
integral bracelet. £15,10.0. 
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The Ideal Presentation Giit 


SMITHS CLOCK & WATCH DIVISION 


Sectric House, London. N.W.2. Showrooms: 179 Great Portland Street, W.I. 
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INSURANCE SERVICE 
FOR FARMERS 


h PRUDENTIAL 


y, 1 ——— 


la 


_— 
PRUDENTIAL 
———* 


; aa at) 
\e: our 
fl M3 ae 


Lhe 
“sg ce y a 
A cordial weicome awaits you at the Prudential ene at aorieultenes shaq 
Our representatives are there to advise you on every form of insurance. 


YOU WILL FIND A PRUDENTIAL STAND AT ALL THESE SHOWS 


. . 

i 
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Ayrshire Ayr Racecourse ........ April 26 & 27 Tyrone Omagh wear nies July 4 & 5 
Newark & Notts. Winthorpe Airfield...... May 5 & 6 Royal Cambridge. acuacme esas July 4,5,6 & 7 
Oxfordshire Oxford Airport ........ May 9 & 10 Great Yorkshire Harrogate vicars enc July 11,12 & 18 
Shropshire Shrewsbury...........- May 17 & 18 Northumberland Hulne Park, Alnwick ..July 15 
Wharfedale Bridge End, Otley ...... May 20 Cumberland Carlisle tincce sacs soetis 6 July 20 
Derbyshire Bretby Park, Limavady EAMAVACYs ie cancels wiercker July 20 

nr: Burton’: «2s aden May 22 Stranraer Dalrymple Park, 
Staffordshire Stafford. 27.08 eee May 24 & 25 Stranracrs o.. 0 ctcsetel July 26 
Hadleigh Hadleigh, Suffolk ...... May 27 Dumfries DUMMIES secre wee et July 29 
Bath & West Bristolicoeeeeeeke May 31, June l, 2 & 3 Oswestry Oswestry oniasoeaectent. August 3 
Royal Cornwall Wadebridge............ June6 & 7 Rutland Oakham Ge. seen August 7 
Co. Armagh Portadown@s.- ere ee June 7 Penrith Penrithie cies August 10 
Essex Great Leighs, Pembrokeshire Withybush Aerodrome, 

Chelmsford .......... June? & 8 Haverfordwest ...... August 16 & 17 
Leicestershire Braunstone Aerodrome, British Timken Duston, Northampton ..August 25 & 26 

Leicester ..........-. June 9 & 10 Co. Fermanagh Enniskillen ............ August 29 & 30 
Coleraine Coleraine.............. June 10 Monmouthshire Monmouth ............ August 31 
Co. Antrim Ballymenaigeriasec see: June 13 & 14 High Wycombe High Wycombe ........ September 2 
Three Counties Malvern: 250 scans sats June 13, 14 & 15 Mid Somerset Shepton Mallet ........ September 5 
Sussex County Haywards Heath ...... June 14 & 15 Dorchester Dorchester ............ September 7 
Huntingdonshire §Hinchingbrooke, Stanhope Unthank Park, 

Huntingdon ........ June 17 Stanhopemesk..caenit es September 9 & 11 
Saintfield Saintfield .<5 6. 65 o.se0- June 17 Montgomeryshire Welshpookes. fi. sc.8 5 September 14 
Royal Counties Windsor se... ase ente June 21, 22, 238 & 24 Frome BYOIMG © or Sonn res September 20 
Newry Newry. eos fst seepieteere June 27 & 28 North Tyne Bellinshame en eee ae September 23 
Royal Norfolk Norwich’ 3... seen June 28 & 29 


Ask the man from the PRUDENTIAL f 
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Nothing 
improves 
the spirit™ 
like... 


ie 


PI ; 
| | a ' 

*K However you view the world, there’s one sure 
way to improve the view. All you do is take 
some Rose's, some gin or vodka, ice anda 
glass. Mix about 1 part of Rose's to 2 parts 
of spirit. Taste it. At once the worldisa 


happier place. Rose’s also mixes refreshingly 
with lager, soda water or plain cold water for... 
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y_Appointment 

To H.R. E “The Duke of Edinburgh 
Outfitters 

Simpson (Piccadilly) Lid 


Mian Captcts SU aga 


What are the rights of Spring? These. The right 
to walk out and enjoy the roar of a 

racing car, the chug of a tractor, or the soft 
sound of a stream. The right to feel 

good. To look good. To expect a DAKS Country 
suit (provided by Simpson, of course) 

to match your mood on a day like this. Which 

is exactly what it does. All this 

makes Spring all rite! Prices from £23.0.0. 
Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd London Wr. Reg 2002 
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MISS CLAIRE PELLY 


Miss Claire Pelly is the only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Pelly, of Swaynes Hall, Widdington, Essex 
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SOOO 


MASTERING URBAN TRAFFIC 


AST week’s conference at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, organised by the Roads 
Campaign Council to discuss urban 


survival and traffic, was notable for the way 
in which the attendance reflected the diversity 
of specialists prescribing for the crisis created 
by the post-war expansion of traffic on the 
roads. Architects, civil engineers, town planners, 
transport experts and economists were among 
the principal speakers. This diversity lent par- 
articular interest to the address delivered by Mr. 
C. D. Buchanan, who is an Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers and a Member 
of the Town Planning Institute. He is also 
Urban Road Planning Adviser to the Ministry 
of Transport, though he made it clear that his 
views were not necessarily those of any 
government department. The advice of 
such an expert, however, derives its value 
from his ability to see the problems from 
several angles and to reconcile the conflicts 
that arise among specialists, who tend to become 
blinkered by excessive concentration on one 
facet of a many-sided problem. 

Mr. Buchanan saw the origin of some cur- 
rent difficulties in the historic fact that when 
the motor vehicle arrived on the roads the 
earliest questions that arose were problems. 
of engineering. The civil engineer was first on 
the scene, dealing with the need for all-weather 
surfaces, next with dust and then with modest. 
adaptations like widening roads and improving 
corners. From that beginning he moved on, 
by way of bridge reconstructions and major 
alignments, to making the completely new 
highways visualised ‘by the arterial-roads. 
programme of 1919. This development became: 
the responsibility of local authorities, aided by 
grants from the Road Fund, administered by a 
Board that evolved into the Ministry of 
Transport. About this time a step was taken 
that Mr. Buchanan, with good reason, described. 
as ‘“‘a decision of vital importance.’”’ Because: 
the Road Fund consisted of “national” money,, 
in the sense of being derived from taxation 
on vehicles and fuel, its resources could be 
“used only for ‘national’ traffic—for schemes: 
that would assist the flow of ‘through’ traffic 
and not for local traffic. That principle has 
been adhered to to this day.”’ 

Inevitably the outcome, in practice, is a 
divorce of through-traffic problems from the 
_ needs of local traffic and what Mr. Buchanan 
described as ‘‘a concentration of effort and study 
on the problems of long-distance through- 
traffic.’” So comes the spectacle, familiar to 
ul motorists, of the town that, though by- 
passed, is again congested, and is becoming 
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more so. Of course, as the speaker admitted, 
“the situation would be worse without the by- 
pass, but the fact remains that while the 
classical engineering solution has been of 
benefit to through traffic, it has by no means 
solved the town’s own problem of living with 
the motor vehicle.’ Hence it is that “motor 
traffic for all its utility is . . . threatening the 
continuance of our whole tradition of urban 
living.’ In the cities and large towns the 
situation presents formidable problems, and 
as for parts of London, Mr. Buchanan said, very 
truly: ‘‘The total picture of sordid confusion is 
horrifying.” 

His broad conclusion seems beyond chal- 
lenge. The problem must be seen in terms of 
“the absolute one-ness of traffic planning and 
building planning. . . . In its essentials it is 
architectural design on a big scale—so big in 
fact that there is room and need for all the 
constructional professions to collaborate.’’ 
Though he did not say so, the need to unify all 
the arts and techniques involved may, in so 
small and so urbanised a country as this, 
lead logically to a fusion of the depirtments 
responsible respectively for planning and 
transport. 


PLANNING FOR THE MOTOR AGE 


HE new proposals for the redevelopment 

of the central area of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
represent the first attempt in Britain to replan 
a major city in a way that will work in the motor 
age. The plan has several admirable features. 
One is the closing of large portions of the centre, 
including parts of Grey Street and Grainger 
Street, to motor traffic. This will be rendered 
feasible by the construction of an inner ring 
motorway for fast-moving traffic, with access 
to car parks below pedestrian level all round the 
central area. Another welcome feature is the 
suggested integration of King’s College (shortly 
to become a university in its own right) into 
the city, by planning for large-scale expansion, 
including residential accommodation for 
students, in or close to the central area. The 
proposals are in fact designed to make New- 
castle a worthy provincial capital in the widest 
possible sense, not merely a more pleasant 
and convenient place to shop and work in. 
The outline plan does, however, raise a few 
problems. It is to be hoped that the major 
intersections on the ring road will be dealt with 
by fly-overs, not by roundabouts, those dodos 
of town-planning still so beloved by English 
municipal authorities. The planners appear 
to have taken considerable care that the new 
road system will disrupt the more attractive 
parts of the town as little as possible; but the 
driving of a major motorway along the river 
below the bridges will worry all who know this 
part of Newcastle, which provides. one of the 
grandest and most dramatic pieces of townscape 
in Europe. 


LABOUR ON THE LAND 


S business principles are applied to farming 
the scale of enterprises is geared to the 
efficient use of labour. Mr. Frank Garner, 
Principal of the Royal Agricultural College, 
recently gave members of the Country Land- 
owners’ Association attending a course at 
Cirencester significant figures to show what is 
happening on the larger farms. In dairying one 
man used to look after 30 cows; now it is 60. 
With fattening pigs it used to be one man for 
400; now it is 1,000; and with laying hens the 
flock size looked after by one man has risen from 
1,000 to 5,000. This process has been speeded 
lately by the farm-improvement grants, par- 
ticularly for the erection of cow parlours and 
covered yards to accommodate upwards of 100 
cows. At the same conference Mr. Travers Legge 
pointed to the 166,000 farms under 20 acres and 
declared that a quarter of Britain’s food is being 
produced by people whose lives are little better 
than those of peasants. Is it not also true 
that some of these are intensive horticultural or 
poultry holdings and many are part-time, the 
man earning his living elsewhere? They provide 
a home with a healthy background for the 
family and a supply of fresh food as well—assets 
not to be despised in a predominantly urban 
community. 


A NEW CONCEPT OF ZOOS 


HE rise of nationalism in the African 

continent and in the Near and Middle East, 
the encroachment of man on wild areas and 
the spread of modern weapons among primitive 
peoples are together likely to put more and more 
animals in danger of extinction. The time 
may well come, therefore, when the present 
concept of a zoo may be completely changed, and 
we may come to regard the collections of zoo- 
logical societies primarily as breeding stocks to 
preserve creatures that would otherwise vanish 
from the earth. This possibility gives added 
significance to the statement in the annual 
report of the Zoological Society of London, 
published last week, that the Society should now 
try to provide the conditions for breeding 
stocks to be built up in captivity, and that in the 
year under review the Ford Foundation gave 
$550,000 (nearly £200,000) to endow research 
fellowships in animal breeding (this sum has 
lately been augmented by a further grant of 
$95,000). The Zoo’s present annual income, 
apart from such benefactions, is about £500,000, 
but this is absorbed in normal operating costs 
and the Society is dependent on special grants 
and endowments for any new major develop- 
ment. In the past the Society has been tradi- 
tionally independent of Treasury aid, but the 
need for public investment in such activities 
as the preservation of rare species may well, in 
the foreseeable future, attract the attention of 
the Minister for Science. 
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Sailing and Yachting Number 


Country Lire of April 27 will be the Sailing 
and Yachting Number and will contain the 
following articles: The Rise of Small Ocean 
Racers, by Ernle Bradford; Should Yachtsmen 
be Licensed?, by John Fisher; Motor Yachts of 
To-morrow, by D. Phillips-Birt; and A West- 
Country Painter of Ships, by O. J. Prattent. 
The issue will also include a report of the 
Midland Antiques Fair, by G. Bernard Hughes, 
and an account of the Horse Trials at Badmin- 
ton, by Phyllis Hinton. 


COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By IAN NIALL 


HE district in which I live is not renowned 
for its coarse fishing. There are a few rudd, 
perch and pike to be caught if one knows 
where to find them, but most of the coarse fish 
are in private ponds and, like the wild trout of 
many of the lakes and streams, they are far from 
being specimen fish. The best pike I caught in 
the only public water within reasonable distance 
of my house weighed only seven pounds. The 
average pike was not much above four and 
would have been called a jack elsewhere. I 
thought about this the other day when a man 
with a rod went up the footpath past the cottage. 
He seemed to be heading for a pond a little way 
from us. There are said to be pike in the pond. 
In this part of the world the coarse-fishing 
season doesn’t seem to mean very much. I have 
seen people fishing for pike in the close season. 
They were fishing in a lake where it was just 
possible there might have been a trout or two, 
but they were pike fishing all right, using a small 
perch for bait, having trimmed the fins, which 
some misguided anglers think protect a perch 
from the greedy pike. Incidentally, I fished in 
this same lake myself one afternoon in late 
September and had the greatest difficulty in 
keeping pike away from the spoon I was using. 
Every time the spoon hit the water it was taken. 
I brought in and released 10 pike at 10 casts. 
Not one would have scaled five pounds. They 
had fed on duckling, the keeper told me. He 
was annoyed at me for putting them back. 


* * 
* 


EGENDS of big pike have always intrigued 
me. The Loch Ken pike was, by all 
accounts, an outsized one. It was carried on the 
gamekeeper’s back; its tail trailed on the ground. 
The big pike in Wales pulled a horse into the 
water by its nose, someone told me once; it also 
drew a young girl into the lake after biting her 
hand. It didn’t swim in the waters hereabouts. 
Our pike are small for a very good reason: there 
aren’t enough fish to feed upon, and it isn’t often 
that a cock pheasant is brought down over the 
pond to be seized and bolted at one gulp— 
another good old pike legend. 

Talking about pike taking birds, I remem- 
ber one summer, when I was about 16, going 
down to the river where I had permission to cast 
a salmon fly. I had no luck, but while I was there 
a youth came along and disturbed a moorhen 
from the rushes. The bird crossed the river, 
which was very wide at that part, trailing her 
feet, and, contrary to the usual habits of young 
moorhens, her brood left the shelter of the bank 
and followed, bobbling over the surface where 
the water gently flowed round a bend. There 
was a sudden swirl as though a monster had 
risen, and the first black chick vanished. A 
moment later the pike turned again and took 
another small bird. Not one of the five that set 
out made the crossing. If I had had a large 
feather lure I could have taken the pike of a life- 
time. He had a snout like a shark, and I think 
he had acquired a taste for small waterfowl. 


* * 
* 


HE war against weeds never ends for me 

from the onset of spring until the end of 
summer. I was considering this yesterday when 
I was out with the sickle cutting low nettles and 
sprouting valerian. Even in the greenhouse I 
am troubled with a thing called mind your own 
business. I am assured that it has a certain 
beauty, but I have never been able to stop and 
admire it. It creeps along ledges, slides down 
from one level to another, insinuates itself along 
the floor and has to be discouraged as constantly 
as that other greenhouse pest that looks some- 
thing like mint gone grey. 

Outside in the orchard the valerian is my 
principal nuisance. Last year a lady came to see 
us and envied us our valerian. She badly wanted 
some white valerian. The request quite took my 
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Thomas A. Wilkie 


TWO’S COMPANY 


breath away. I looked about for white valerian, 
but the white had ceased to flower and I couldn’t 
distinguish it from the commoner red. I was 
slow off the mark. I missed a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to rid myself of a mass of valerian of any 
sort. I had to be honest and say that I didn’t 
think it would do much good if I gave her a root 
I knew to have carried white flowers. I have 
a feeling that valerian doesn’t throw the same 
colour automatically. White or red, I have no 
time for the stuff. 

“Everything on this earth is put there for 
a purpose,’ some people are fond of saying. I 
don’t doubt the truth. The purpose of some 
things is a little obscure, but then the purpose 
of all things is not revealed at the start. One has 
to serve a while before these things become plain. 
I have provisional uses for burdock. We could 
cook burdock, we could make beer of nettles, 
treat our nerves with valerian, flavour our beef 
with the horse radish that spreads and spreads, 
and tie on our boots or garrotte ourselves with 
convolvulus. As a sort of compromise I am 
leaving the lower part of the kitchen garden, 
where the burdock grows in such profusion, and 
this year I plan to cut it up with the cultivator 
so often that the weed won’t stand a chance. It 
must surely become exhausted if it is never 
allowed to make a top growth. 


* * 
* 


IGEON fanciers and pigeon keepers have a 

certain integrity that delights me and was 
demonstrated a few days ago. The pigeon loft 
was stocked for breeding with two pairs of birds. 
One hen came from Liverpool. She was a much- 
prized bird and she was to breed and provide 
new blood. She came by rail some time round 
about Christmas. In due course she was paired, 
and a week or so ago she laid her first egg. Until 
this happened she had been kept in captivity, 
despite the fact that the earnest wish of her 
heart was to fly free. The experts down below 
were consulted: they offered the opinion that 
the hen might now be released. She wouldn’t 
desert her egg or her mate. The hen was released 
and twice she came back to the loft, but the 
next time she got her bearings and departed. 
That, we said, was that. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAMAA292 


OUTSIDE THE CITY 


TE back, eyes closed to the umber wood, 
Closed to the pale chalk climbing field: 
Bask, and with almost ecstasy 
To spring’s invasion yield : 
Lark, his twinkling repetitions, 
Floating sleepy harshness of rooks— 
And I had escaped (how barely escaped !) 
From the City’s ledger-books. 
G. RostTREvVOoR HAMILTON. 


Experience comes the hard way. We had 
no doubt that the pigeon had gone back to her 
original owner, but even so, would he recognise 
her or would he bother to send her back? It was 
too much to hope. The transaction was three 
months old. Had we but thought, we should 
have known that the whole pigeon world depends 
on people keeping faith, returning strays, help- 
ing the other fellow. The postman arrived with 
a letter to say that the pigeon was on its way 
back with her second egg, which she had laid 
shortly after her arrival. The gentleman to 
whose loft she had returned was sorry for the 
delay. He had lost the address and had traced 
it through enquiries at the railway station. 


* * 
* 


KEFP all sorts of things in the potting shed: 

cans, boxes, casks, bottles, some full, some 
empty. The full bottles contain wine that I 
made in 1957 or ’58 and hate to throw away. 
Most of it tastes like acid and, in spite of the 
advice of the wine-making experts never to 
throw a wine away, I fear that my acid is turn- 
ing to a sort of whiskery frog spawn, quite un- 
drinkable even to an alcoholic! To test the less 
noxious stuff I regularly draw a cork and take 
a little sip of the contents of one of the brews. 
The parsnip is fair. One could have a wonderful 
parsnip-wine party if everyone first had his 
palate blotted out with something strong enough 
to mask the taste of the wine. The rowan wine 
is not bad. The grape hasn’t stopped fermenting 
and would burn a hole in the carpet. The beet- 
root tastes like red ink. 

Only a few brews are fit, and one of them is 
the muscat, which gets better and better. The 
sloe wine is sweet and rich. I discovered it only 
yesterday. It was a dull day. I stood at the 
door of the potting shed looking out at the grey 
sky, and when I turned my head I spotted the 
sloe wine. My first introduction to strong drink 
was a home-made brew. What a brightening up 
that was, too! There was a thunderstorm raging 
at the time. The deluge flooded the streets, but 
it didn’t worry me. I thought about that and 
reached for the sloe wine. In ten minutes the 
sky seemed to have brightened. The cold wind 
was no longer cold. In half an hour I was singing 
a snatch of a tune I could never have sung 
before. Why hadn’t I made more sloe wine 
instead of all this barley and elderberry stuff? 
What magic had there been about when I fer- 
mented this wonderful wine? Where were all 
my friends who thought I had a brewer's skill? 
I was quite alone, however, and there was but 
a trickle in the bottle. After standing in con- 
templation for a minute or two I went across the 
court to the house laughing quietly to myself, 
almost dancing and whispering: “ Sloe, sloe, 
quick, quick, sloe!”’ 
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FROM THAMES TO SEVERN BY CANAL 


By R. M. GLAISTER 
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1.—THE WATERWAYS LINKING READING WITH BRISTOL. From Reading to Newbury, the River Kennet Navigation; from Newbury 
to Bath, the Kennet and Avon Canal; from Bath to Bristol, the River Avon Navigation. The Kennet and Avon Canal, built by John Rennie 
between 1796 and 1810, is at present not fully navigable, but there are hopes of re-opening it for pleasure traffic and other purposes 


\ 


AD an inhabitant of Devizes, in Wiltshire, 
H ordered a ton of coal in 1840, it would 
almost certainly have come from the 
Radstock coalfield via the Somerset Coal Canal 
and the Kennet and Avon Canal, and at a much 
lower price than that previously paid for coal 
carried overland. The increased speed and ease 
of transport on the new canals helped to 
make possible the Industrial Revolution, which 
in turn accelerated the canal-construction pro- 
gramme. 

With the exception of a number of river 
navigations that had been operating for a cent- 
ury, most of the canals were built between 1760 
and 1795, and spread out from the industrial 
Midlands. Thus the Kennet and Avon Canal, 


2.—LADIES BRIDGE, WILCOT 


authorised by an Act of 1794 and completed in 
1810, was among the last to be built. 

The navigation from Bristol to Bath was 
authorised by an Act of 1711 and completed in 
1728. It was made by adapting the River Avon, 
with the addition of six locks and one or two 
short lock cuts. The River Kennet Navigation, 
from High Bridge, Reading, to Newbury, was 
contemporaneous, but made greater use of arti- 
ficial cuts. The locks, of which there are 21, 
took 128-ton barges. 

Finally the Kennet and Avon Canal proper 
was built by John Rennie to connect these two 
river navigations. It is 57 miles long; it was 
begun in Newbury in 1796 and completed 
through to Bath in 1810. The 79 locks are each 
75 feet long and 14 feet wide. 
The total cost was nearly 
£1 million, and that the Canal 
was well constructed is borne 
out by the way in which the 
works have withstood the test 
of time and also neglect by 
both the Great Western Rail- 
way and their successors, the 
British Transport Commis- 
sion. About this time two 
other canals were built. The 
first was the Somerset Coal 
Canal, to serve the collieries at 
Timsbury and Radstock. This 
Canal joined the Kennet and 
Avon at the Dundas Aque- 
duct, and by 1838 was dealing 
with some 138,000 tons of coal 
traffic a year. The second 


17 feet wide. The headroom i is 13 feet 


was the Wiltshire and Berkshire Canal, which 
joined the Kennet and Avon at Semington. 

The Kennet and Avon Canal Company paid 
its first dividend in 1814. In 1818, seventy 60- 
ton barges were plying on the Canal, the time 
taken between Newbury and Bath averaging 
three and a half days. Traffic increased, and by 
1832 amounted to some 300,000 tons per annum. 
The revenue averaged about £45,000, but owing 
to the high cost of construction, the dividend 
never exceeded 4 per cent. 

With the advent of the Great Western 
Railway the Canal faced severe competition, and 
while revenue rose to £52,000 in 1840 with the 
carrying of railway materials, a decline set in 
and revenue was down to £25,000 in 1849. In 
1842 the Canal maintenance staff numbered 122, 
comprising 42 lock-keepers, 17 carpenters, 14 
masons, two blacksmiths, four ballasters, 17 
puddlers and 26 labourers. This staff was 
reduced to 100, and the toll to only 5s. per ton 
for 70 miles. The staff then remained at 
almost one hundred until nationalisation, but 
their productivity had for many years been 
very low. 

The Great Western Railway purchased the 
Canal in 1851, to eliminate competition to their 
railway and to facilitate the building of the rail- 
way on canal land. Although they never 
closed the Canal, they did all they could to 
discourage its use. Powered craft were prohib- 
ited, week-end working stopped and tolls raised 
to uneconomic levels. The railway failed to 


mechanise or modernise the Canal’s maintenance 
procedures, which, in consequence, became in- 
creasingly expensive. Lock gates were made of 


(Right) 3A MOUTH OF THE BRUCE TUNNEL, SAVERNAKE,. The tunnel is 500 yards long and 
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4.—THE CAENHILL FLIGHT OF 14 LOCKS AT DEVIZES. 


a British canal” 


softwoods, which have a much shorter life than the conventionally 
used oak or greenheart. No attempt was made to replace 
inconvenient swing bridges by overhead bridges, although 
paradoxically a number have been so converted since the 
closure of the Canal. 

The Canal deteriorated so that navigation time increased 
steadily. In 1948 the largest carrier, Messrs. Robbins, Lane and 
Pinniger, found that it was no longer possible to operate commer- 
cial traffic and were awarded £16,000 damages against the Railway 
Authority. 

In 1947 the Canal passed to the British Transport Commission 
in consequence of the Transport Act, 1947. At this time the Canal 
was both nominally and actually navigable throughout its length, 
and suffered chiefly from lack of use. At the same time there was 
a growing interest in the use of the Canal, particularly the Kennet 
Navigation, for commercial and pleasure traffic. However, in 1950 
the Kennet Navigation was closed, ostensibly to allow repairs to 
a few locks. The main part of this has not since been re-opened, 
and meanwhile the whole Canal has become unnavigable. In 1955 
the Commission applied for abandonment, but after opposition 
organised by the Kennet and Avon Canal Association and the 
Inland Waterways Assotiation, which aroused national concern, 
the House of Commons refused their consent. 

In 1958 the Committee of Enquiry into Inland Waterways, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Leslie Bowes, published its report. 
It is perhaps significant that the Kennet and Avon Canal was the 
only one to which a separate section was devoted. In 1959 the 
Inland Waterways Redevelopment Advisory Committee was set 
up to advise the Minister of Transport on the future of a number 
of waterways, including the Kennet and Avon. The Kennet and 
Avon Canal Association have recently published a scheme advo- 
cating rehabilitation of the Canal, and showing that under 
proper management the waterway could be self-supporting. Six 
main functions are envisaged: pleasure boating, water supply, 
commercial carrying, angling, a nature reserve and land 
drainage. 

Let us imagine that this scheme has been implemented and 
the Canal returned to good order, and that one could take a modern 
pleasure cruiser from the Thames to Bath. One would turn into 
the River Kennet at Reading and find the first lock of a familiar 
type, for it is owned and operated by The Thames Conservancy. 
Once under High Bridge one would be on Canal waters, and would 
have to operate the locks for oneself. 

The first day would take one to Newbury, 17 miles away. 
A number of the locks on this section are of the large turf-sided 
type, which take longer to fill, but they are to be fitted with 
smaller steel-piled chambers in due course. It would be necessary 
to stop to operate a number of swing bridges. Fortunately many 
of the accommodation roads formerly using swing bridges now 
pass overhead. The boat could be tied up below Newbury Lock, 
in the heart of this busy town. 

Next morning one would pass through Newbury Lock and 
into the Canal section, although this shares part of the River 
Kennet flow as far as Hungerford. It would be necessary to keep 
clear of the anglers’ lines, for fishing on these trout-stocked waters 
is renowned. There are few swing bridges to contend with, and 
by now one should be able to pass a lock in seven minutes. On 


5.—THE DUNDAS AQUEDUCT, NEAR BATH. 
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this uphill stretch the locks would 
be empty. After entering a lock, 
one would put the engine astern 
and throw a line around a bollard. 
The crew would jump up on to the 
lock side, close the bottom gates 
and their paddles, and run to the 


head of the lock to open the 
ground paddles. These admit 


water around the top gates. The 
boat would rise gently, soon being 
at a level with the pound above. 
The crew would swing open the 


top gates. If an oncoming 
craft were in sight, the lock 
would be left full for their 


descent. 

Hungerford would be reached 
by lunch time, and one would 
moor in the middle of this bustling 
town. Beyond Hungerford the 
locks become more frequent; each 
can lift a boat some seven feet 
towards the summit level. The 
railway and the A4 road have been 
following the canal closely, but all 
is quiet on the waterway. Only 
the occasional small village would 
be passed. A feeder stream at 
Froxfield would be the last plentiful 
source of water before the summit. 
To conserve the precious water 
beyond, for in late summer the 
Canal would be busy with pleasure 
craft, the Crofton flight of nine 
locks would operate to a time- 
table. Ascending and descending 


; 
t 


“Built of Bath stone in 


the best Georgian tradition” 


} 
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craft would alternate, the lock-keeper ensuring 
that the locks were used to capacity. 

While one waited for the first morning 
passage a hostel boat, with twenty young people 
on board, might pass. Canoeists might be 
camping on a special site near by; they could 
obtain cheaper tolls by portaging their craft 
around the locks. Half way up the flight is 
the Crofton Pumping Station. This lifts ten 
tons of water per minute from an eight-acre 
spring-fed reservoir, Wilton Water, through 40 
feet into a leat, which contours along the hill- 
side until it joins the summit level. The large 
pumping-house contains two Boulton and Watt 
steam engines coupled to bucket pumps via 
massive beams and connecting rods; the earlier 
pump dates from 1802. These were in use until 
1959 and are now carefully preserved. The 
same volume of water is now pumped by an 
automatically operated electric pump concealed 
in the old pumping well. 

Next morning one would ascend the flight 
to the summit, 450 feet above sea level. With 
a last look back over the Kennet watershed one 
would enter the massive portal of the Bruce 
tunnel at Savernake (Fig. 3). It is 500 yards 


long and 17 feet wide, and has a headroom of 
13 feet. Soon the four locks at Wootton Rivers 
are reached, the start of the descent. 

Next comes a level pound that meanders 
for 15 miles through the Vale of Pewsey. It isin 
effect an extension of the summit level, relying 


on the Crofton pump for its water supply. 
On the right, to the north, are rolling chalk hills 
complete with the White Horse. Falling away 
to the left is the Salisbury Avon’s watershed. 
One could moor at the inn in Honey Street for 
a drink after lunch, and consult the time-table 
for the 29 locks at Devizes. At 7 p.m. one 
might start a descent, broken after seven locks 
to allow boats to rest overnight in a basin at 
the head of the Caenhill Flight (Fig. 4), and 
proceed into Devizes. The mooring affords a 
spectacular view down the Bristol Avon valley. 

Next morning one would descend the 
remaining 22 locks, 14 of which form the 
Caenhill Flight, one of the major engineer- 
ing works on a British canal. Each lock 
has a large side pound giving the flight the 
appearance of a gigantic staircase. These ensure 
that the water level does not fall unduly as the 
locks are filled. With a lock-keeper and several 
helpers progress would be rapid and one would 
reach the bottom lock, Foxhangers, by lunch- 
time. 

The next nine miles to Bradford-on-Avon 
see only two sets of locks: five at Seend and 


' two at Semington, where once the Wiltshire 


and Berkshire Canal joined the Kennet and 
Avon. This had served to distribute Somerset 


' coal to towns such as Calne, Chippenham, 


' produce. 


Swindon and Abingdon, and return agricultural 
There are also aqueducts over 
Semington Brook and the River Biss, both 
tributaries of the Avon. One could tie up in 
the basin at Bradford-on-Avon, and visit the 
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beautifully restored tithe barn 


alongside the Canal embank- 
ment. 
The following morning a 


pound of nine miles would bring 
one into Bath. This hugs the sides 
of the Avon valley, which it crosses 
twice by massive aqueducts at 
Avoncliff and Monkton Combe. 
The latter aqueduct is named 
Dundas after the Canal Company’s 
first chairman. Both are built of 
Bath stone in the best Georgian 
tradition and are superb examples 
of the dauntlessness of the canal 
engineer (Fig. 5). The Canal now 
commands an excellent view of an 
expansive valley and the downs 
beyond. 

At Claverton one can see the 
unique water-powered pumping- 
station alongside the Avon (Fig. 6). 
A large breast-shot waterwheel 
drives twin beam-operated bucket 
pumps via a pit wheel 13 feet in 
diameter with 204 wooden teeth 
meshing with a 51-tooth pinion on 
the crankshaft, which also carries 
a flywheel. The pump is able to 
deliver 77,000 gallons of river 
water each hour into the Canal 
53 feet above. 


6.—GIANT WHEELS AT THE UNIQUE CLAVERTON 


PUMPING STATION 


The Canal now enters one of its most attrac- 
tive stretches as it approaches the River Avon 
in Bath. One would pass through a short tunnel 
with ornamental portals into Sydney Gardens 
(Fig. 8), where the Canal broadens between two 
graceful cast-iron bridges to give an effect of 
great elegance. The Canal, having been built 
in the same period as this part of Bath, forms an 
integral part of the lovely Regency landscape. 
The gardens are left through a further short 
tunnel. A flight of six locks with widened 
pounds, providing moorings for many craft, 
remain before the Avon Navigation to 
Bristol. 

This journey from the Thames would take 
five days. It is not possible to-day: many of 
the locks are broken down, the Canal is silted in 
places, and a short section at Avoncliff is without 
water. Whether it is possible to-morrow 
depends largely on the wise counsel of the Inland 
Waterways Redevelopment Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Let us hope that they may see fit to 
recommend retention and rehabilitation of this 
most valuable amenity. 


Illustvations: 2 and 5, Lord Methuen; 7, 
Robert Shopland; 3, 4 and 8, the author. 


8.—ONE OF THE TUNNELS WITH TOWPATHS LEADING INTO BATH. Beyond 
are the Sydney Gardens 
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PRESERVING ROSES OUT OF SEASON 


BRIEF and docile winter that quickly 
A translated itself into a precocious spring 
may find many of us this St. George’s 
Day with a rose or two in our gardens to pluck 
and wear as a national emblem—unless, of 
course, with hardened hearts and sharpened 
knives we pruned away in mid-March the wealth 
of shoots, even buds, that the experts told us 
weresuperfluous. Itisonlyrarely that the English 
climate gives us outdoor roses in April. Cut in 
the early morning and glistening with dew, they 
will this year seem a much more valid emblem 
than those pampered and all-too-perfect darlings 
of the nurseryman’s art bought over a florist’s 
counter. 

The need for roses out of season was not 
confined to St. George’s Day. They were 
required for so many different purposes that it 
seems highly probable that they were Dies 
here in the Bohemian manner : 
that Fynes Morrison records in 
such detail in his 17th-century 
itinerary. He writes: 

“They keep roses all the 
winter in this way: they choose 
the closest and thickest of buds of 
all kinds of roses but the damask 
rose best keeps the smell and other 
kinds the colour. Then they take 
a pot of earth and sprinkle some 
bay salt in the bottom and lay 
these buds severally in it, not very 
close one to the other, in two rows 
one above the other. Which done, 
they sprinkle them with bay salt 
in greater quantity, yet such as it 
may not eat the leaves. In like 
way they put up each two rows of 
buds until the pot be full. They 
cover the pot with wood or lead so 
as no air can enter it and lay it up 
in a cold cellar where no sun comes. 

“When they take out the 
buds they dip them in luke-warm 
water or put them into the oven 
when the bread is taken out which 
makes the leaves open with the 
turning of the buds between the 
fingers. Then they dip a feather 
in Rhenish wine and wipe the 
leaves therewith to refresh the 
colour. And some do the like with 
rose-water to refresh the smell.” 

It is a pity we have no such 
authentic record (so far as-I can 
discover) for preserved English 
roses as that left us for the Con- 
tinent by Charles Reade in The 
Cloister and the Hearth. He states: 

“Tt must have been a pretty 
sight to see these fair heads (of 
girls) come blooming with roses 
over snowy roads and by snow-capt hedges, 
setting winter’s beauty by the side of summer’s 
glory.” 

Most of the evidence for the use of preserved 
roses in England that I have been able to find is 
circumstantial. Sir George Sitwell, in his Tales 
of My Native Village (the village was Eckington, 
Derbyshire) suggests that some flowers must have 
been preserved. He quotes two charters from 
the Renishaw collection that record that the son 
of Richard de Boscou in 1280-1285 let his land 
for the payment to him or his heirs of ‘‘one clove 
of gillyflowers (pinks) at the Nativity of our 
Lord for all secular services, exactions, customs 
and demands &c.”’ 

There is, or was, I believe, a charter relating 
to a farm-house at Broadhouse, in the parish of 
Penistone, Yorkshire, that required the tenant 
to render to Geoffrey de Bosville, Esq., ‘‘a snow- 
ball at Midsummer’s Day and a red rose at 
Christmas.”’ 

Sir George also quotes the Sherwood Ballads 
that record how the rose-wreathed potter of 
Nottingham fought the great Robin Hood to a 
standstill. We know that, in Chaucer’s time, 
roses were worn not only at feasts, dances and 
weddings, but on Holy Days and by those per- 
sons setting out on a journey. In Our English 


occasions. 


DECORATED WITH ROSES. 


By JOHN SLEE 


Home Parker states that ‘‘on Easter or God’s 
Son’s Day bough-pots of roses and gillyflowers 
were placed on the chimney hearth of the great 
halls in manor houses’’—which suggests the 
possibility of preserved roses. At this time of 
the year churches also used garlands of roses 
that were twined round the altar candlesticks 
and pillars. 

The 19th-century antiquary, Thomas 
Wright, tells how the ladies of the Middle Ages 
employed themselves in weaving chaplets of 
flowers and leaves, no doubt for such occasions. 
The custom of placing roses (probably white 
ones as a sign of virginity) on the biers of un- 
married girls might be said to support evidence 
of the preservation of roses for use out-of-season. 
At the installation of Bishop Roger de Walden 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1405 it is clearly 
stated that he and all his canons walked in 


One of Sir John Benjamin Stone’s 


procession through the City with wreaths of roses 
on their heads. Chaucer’s Summoner, too, wore 
a garland as he rode, and the fellow in Fulk 
Fitzwarren sang “right merrily, his head 
bedeck’d with a chaplet of roses.” 

Fynes Morrison states that in parts of the 
Continent other than Bohemia the village people 
on Saturday nights opened their little pots of 
earth in which their roses were stored and dis- 
tributed them among the women of the house, 
even to the very kitchen maids. “‘Others,’’ he 
says, “keep them all in one pot and weekly take 
as many roses as they need, and cover the rest, 
keeping them fresh until next summer. And the 
common sort mingle their garlands with gilded 
nutmegs with these roses and make garlands 
thereof. 

“Only women wear these garlands in 
winter but in summer time men of the better 
sort wear them within doors and men of the 
common sort wear them going abroad (i.e. in the 
streets).”’ 

In the first instance, no doubt, the dog-rose 
was used in many of the English customs. But 
as different varieties came to England from 
Eastern European countries on the shores of the 
Mediterranean it is probable that people pre- 
ferred a more exotic kind of bloom. 


The rose became the honour and ornament 
of our English sceptre and the heraldic emblem 
denoting the seventh son of a family. The flower 
in general was used as the symbol of beauty, the 
symbol of the Vi irgin Mary, and was called by 
Fra Angelico the chief flower of Paradise. Fol- 
lowing the Wars of the Roses it became the 
custom to lay the City Sword of London on a 
bed of rose leaves on Michaelmas Day. 

For domestic use the rose was used in oint- 
ments, conserves, essences (to burn on coals), 
wines, salads, sauces, creams, tinctures, pastels, 
pastes, syrups and lozenges. Rose couches were 


made up for the Roman sybarites to lie upon. 
The original rosary was a chaplet of roses that 
St. Dominic, in a vision, saw Our Lady wearing. 
But in order to build up the habit of devotion 
among people who could not afford roses, the 
Saint used beads when he introduced the rosary. 


MORRIS DANCERS AT A KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE, MAY DAY FESTIVAL WEARING HATS 
The author discusses old methods of preserving roses for use on ceremonial 


pictures in Records of National Life and History (1906) 


One of the most interesting English legends 
connected with the rose is quoted in Speed's 
Chronicle of 1654. He gives the inscription on 
Fair Rosamund’s tomb at Godstow Nunnery as: 
Hic jacet in tumba rosa mundi non rosa munda: 

non vedolet sed olet quae redolere solet 
and translates it: 

This tomb doth here enclose 

The world’s most beauteous rose; 
Rose passing sweet erewhile, 
Now nought but odour vile. 

The sequel was that when the tomb was 
opened for re-interment at the Dissolution, 
Leland states: ‘‘There was a very sweete smell 
came out of it.’’ Some historians believe that 
the original of the above inscription was on the 
tomb of Rosamunda, Queen of Lombardy in 
the 6th century. 

But the question still remains open: did our 
forefathers preserve their The best 
answer is to try for ourselves the recipes Fynes 
Morrison has left us. If you do, you will need 
some ‘‘bay salt’’—which is salt obtained by the 
evaporation of sea-water from a bay. And if 
you wear a rose on St. George’s Day im honour 
of England—as I hope you will—it must be a 
red rose, for a red rose is the ancient symbol 
of love. 
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A BEER-JUG AND 


1—SILVER WAX JACK, ABOUT 1680. 
£3,600. (Right) 2.—SILVER BEER-JUG, 


HE Makower silver, which came up for 
| sale at Sotheby’s recently, had been 
acquired mainly during the previous 
twenty or thirty years and had been in constant 
use and not buried in a bank vault, and, when 
scattered abroad once again, it realised what 
appears to be an auction record for a mixed col- 
lection of this character—over £70,000 for 147 
pieces. The highest price of the morning was the 
£6,800 given for half a dozen silver-gilt salvers by 
David Willaume (1743), closely followed by the 
£6,500 paid immediately afterwards for a 
Commonwealth cup and cover of about 1650— 
one of several such pieces that have appeared in 
the sale-rooms fairly recently. This particular 
cup was last seen at auction in 1945, when it 
realised £1,750. A York tankard of 1649 bearing 
a long inscription, which had changed hands 
thirty years ago for £529, now sold for 
£3,200. 

The well-known Charles II wax jack, once 
in the William Randolph Hearst collection and 
sold in 1937 for £395, made £3,600 (Fig. 1); the 
date is about 1680. It is apparently unique. Its 
working perhaps requires some brief explanation. 
A roll of taper is coiled on a horizontal spindle and 
winds upwards, to be held in a snuffer-shaped fit- 
ting, the handles of which are formed as ravens. 
The screw that secures this fitting is in the shape 
of a winged cherub’s head, matching those below 
just above the scroll supports; cherub’s heads 
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seem to have fascinated designers during the 
17th century, as witness many a Lambeth delft 
pot and the corners of clock dials. The end 
plates of the spindle are chased and pierced with 
flowers and foliage. A noble flagon by Charles 
Shelley, bought in 1929 for £380, went across the 
Atlantic for £1,200. A tankard-like feeding- 
vessel—that is, a tankard with a swan-neck 
spout—sold in 1935 for £203 now made £1,650; 
this is a Plymouth piece of about 1690 and a very 
great rarity. 

Two things in particular caused me to break 
the commandment: “‘Thou shalt not covet.” 
One was a perfectly plain beer-jug of the year 
1724 (Fig. 2), as perfectly balanced, as simple a 
piece of silver as was ever made; fit, I say, to be 
filled not with mere beer but with nectar for the 
next Olympian banquet, and in praise of which, 
had he seen it in time, Keats would surely have 
written a poem as fine as his Qde on a Grecian 
Urn. It realised £900. The other was the rare 


écuelle and cover of Fig. 3, a peach of a little © 


soup dish, with a plain bowl and the cover 
ornamented with cut-card work in a design of 
swirling leaves and surmounted by a coiled ser- 
pent handle. This was made in Paris in 1680 and 
sold for £1,600. A pair of oblong meat dishes by 
Peter Archambo (1738) went for the same sub- 
stantial figure, a Leeds chocolate pot of about 
1685 for £1,900, a little hot-milk jug of 1688 for 
£2,000, a pair of tazze of the same year for 
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““A peach of a little soup dish.” 
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f taper is coiled on a spindle and held in a snuffer-shaped fitting. 94 ins. high. 
““As perfectly balanced a piece of silver as was ever made.” 7% ins. high. £900 


£3,000 and a York two-handled cup and cover 
of 1657 for £1,800. On the whole not a morning 
for the impecunious, though one or two plated 
articles went for as little as £6. 

It was not necessary to be quite so opulent’ 
to take jam from the exquisite Sevres confiturier 
of Fig. 4 as to pour out beer from Fig. 2 or 
swallow soup from Fig. 3: it made 210 gns. at 
Christie’s. It is a gem of a thing, dated 1765 and 
painted by Aloncle. The spoon is kept in posi- 
tion by two loops at the back. Birds that never 
were on sea or land are perched on a tree in a 
romantic landscape, with other birds of a 
similar non-existent breed on the cover; the 
borders are gilt, and the spoon is outlined in 
gilding. Its neighbours were one or two nice 
little oddities, among them a German porcelain 
snuff-box modelled as a mouse, the cover pain- 
ted with figures in a river landscape and the 
interior with a flower spray; this made 20 gns. 

Among a few lots of Italian porcelain was 
the Doccia tea and coffee service of Fig. 5, or 
rather, what was left of it—17 saucers, 15 tea- 
cups, two coffee-cups, milk-jug and sugar-bowl 
and their covers, and pear-shaped coffee-pot and 
cover with bird’s-head spout. The date is about 
1765, when the factory, founded in 1735 at 
Doccia, near Florence, was apparently produc- 
ing a good deal of this kind of ware, modelled in 
low relief—a detail that is difficult to detect in a 
photograph. The service went for 300 gns. 

The same sum was paid for the next lot, a 
pair of little dwarfs, after the well-known Callot 
designs of a century earlier, dressed as disputing 
lawyers, from the factory in the grounds of the 
palace of Capodimonte founded by Charles of 
Bourbon, King of Naples. He was a monarch 
surely unique among porcelain-loving 18th-. 
century princelings, for when, in 1759, he suc- 
ceeded his half-brother Ferdinand VI on the 
Throne of Spain, he could not bring himself to 
leave his factory behind him, so moved it to 
Madrid, to the Palace of Buen Retiro, where it 
continued to function until the Peninsular War. 
It was fortified by the French and destroyed by 
us in 1812. A pair of little Capodimonte gilded 
lions couchant then made 230 gns. and, next to 
them, a plate from Chantilly in the Japanese 
manner, the centre painted in iron-red and gold 
with two phoenixes, the waved border with two 
dragons, 135 gns. Later on came two or three 
pretty little pickings for the impecunious: for 
example, a nice pair of Sévres flower-painted 
saucers for 4 gns., three other Sévres plates for 
10 gns., and a nice Marseilles tureen with an 
artichoke finial for 9 gns. 
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4.—SEVRES PORCELAIN JAM-POT AND SPOON, DATED 1765. 6} ins. high. 210 gns. (Right) 5—PART OF A DOCCIA PORCELAIN 


TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE, ABOUT 1765. 


In the late 18th and early 19th centuries 
everyone who was anyone drew and painted as a 
matter of course, very much as to-day one uses a 
camera, though I note with pleasure that more 
and more young people are now reverting to a 
pursuit that can bring so much pleasure to 
themselves, if not always to the spectator. Most 
of these private paintings, if that is the right 
adjective, are naturally without quality; but 
the young woman’s head of Fig. 6 is surely very 
much above the average, and I must admit I 
should never have thought of Queen Victoria as 
the artist, had she not signed and dated it. As 
is well known, she had many lessons from Sir 
Edwin Landseer and in this instance surely did 
him credit. The picture turned up in a sale held 
at Christie’s late one evening recently in aid of 
the Aldeburgh Festival Appeal Fund. 


7.—GIRL SEATED AGAINST SQUARE WALL: A BRONZE BY HENRY 
MOORE, 1957. 94 ins. by 7} ins. 1,400 gns. 


Sales on behalf of this or 
that good cause can be un- 
commonly dull; this was an 
exception because of the quality 
of the gifts that came in, a great 
many presented by their authors. 
Augustus John sent a drawing, 
Henry Moore a small bronze, 
Barbara Hepworth an abstract 
construction, an anonymous 
donor a little Greek marble head 
of a faun. At the end came a 
series of musical scores, among 
them Benjamin Britten’s score of 
The Young Person’s Guide to 
the Orchestra (1943), which was 
sold for 300 gns., and the full 
orchestral score of one of Gustav 


Modelled in low relief. 300 gns. for 40 pieces 


6.—PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN, BY QUEEN 
VICTORIA, 1851. 17 ins. by 13 ins. 400 gns. 


Mahler’s songs, which went for 600 gns. Then there was W. H. 
Auden’s original MS. of his Poetry Ledger, with drafts and ideas 
and metric experiments; this fetched 550 gns. Altogether the 
sale realised £12,000, with Queen Victoria’s painting bringing 
in 400 gns. 

A little bronze by Henry Moore (Fig. 7) presented by the 
artist, one of an edition of 13 executed in 1957 and, if my 
memory is correct, seen at the recent exhibition at the White- 
chapel “Art Gallery, was bought for 1,400 gns. It was a little 
surprising to be reminded that the Aldeburgh Festival was 
started as long ago as 1948.. When it was decided recently to 
carry out improvements to the Jubilee Hall an appeal was 
made to various firms, trusts and individuals. On this occasion 
the net was wider and, as a result, the Committee can now go 
ahead with its plans to purchase a small property in the 
borough and adapt it for exhibitions. 

Ata recent book and MS. sale at Sotheby’s, a Second Folio 
Shakespeare was bought by an Oslo bookseller for £650; and 
two volumes, The Guardian of 1760, that in the ordinary way 
might have changed owners for about £1 were speedily sold for 
£300: the reason was that they were a present from James 
Boswell to General Paoli, whom Boswell visited in Corsica, and 
contained a long Latin inscription to that effect. Then came 
the Wordsworth family Bible, containing the dates of birth and 
death of John Wordsworth, the poet’s father, his wife and 
five children and a note by Mary Wordsworth; it realised £170. 
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By GARTH CHRISTIAN 


WAS walking through a country churchyard 
I where a wren and a chaffinch had built a 
pair of semi-detached nests, firmly wedged 
beside each other in the bole of a stout yew. A 
stoat slid from beneath some brambles and 
bounded across the Rectory field on the trail of 
a rabbit. One particular rabbit; for though 
several others were grazing near at hand, it was 
a single selected quarry that the stoat was hunt- 
ing, crossing and re-crossing the tracks of other 
rabbits before pouncing on the neck of its 
crouching victim. 

Ten or even seven years ago such an incident 
would have been common enough almost any- 
where in our countryside. The villager out 
hedging by day or poaching by night could count 
on meeting a score of stoats and weasels for 
every fox, badger or otter. 

Is that any longer true? I have talked with 
gamekeepers and farm-workers who speak of 
foxes they have seen after rabbits, rats, field 
voles and birds in the late winter sunlight; and 
young anglers boast of the otter encountered at 
half-term. Then ask when they last watched a 
stoat in the fields and woods of the Weald, and 
usually they will say: “Not this spring,’’ perhaps 
not even last summer, or for whole seasons past. 

Have stoats—and possibly weasels—really 
declined so dramatically? Or are they increas- 
ingly inclined to remain under cover and to hunt 
smaller prey? There is nothing essentially new 

‘about the notion that these fierce little carni- 
vores are dwindling in number. One has heard 
tales of the kind before. And, indeed, an examin- 
ation of the so-called vermin bags claimed by 
the gamekeepers of yesterday suggests that the 
populations of stoats and weasels, like that of 
hares, has often tended to fluctuate a good deal 
over the years. Intensive persecution in the 
interests of game, like the use of the illegal 
gin-trap on land where rabbits were farmed, 
imposed heavy losses on the predators. 

Yet Victorian naturalists seemed only 
mildly surprised when stoats were discovered 
Aunting on the summits of the bleakest hills of 


A STOAT WITH A HEN’S EGG 
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THE STOATS AND WEASELS? 


TRAIL OF A VOLE. Stoats appeared to decline in numbers even before 


the coming of myxomatosis in 1955, which killed off most rabbits, their main food supply 


the Scottish Highlands. Clearly they were 
abundant throughout the countryside of Britain, 
including the hills of the distant north, though 
the smaller weasels tended to be more numerous 
on much of the lower ground, and around the 
coasts of Scotland. A glance at the records of 
gamekeepers confirms the point. On the famous 
Elveden estate in East Anglia, more than 1,000 
stoats and weasels killed each year formed the 
average annual bag during the decade before the 
first World War. Over 
80 per cent. of the vic- 
tims were stoats. In 
most southern counties, 
weasels were thought to 
be the more common of 
the two species. 

_ In fact, the relative 
proportions of stoats 
and weasels destroyed 
often varied strangely 
from one estate to 
another, though to what 
degree this reflected the 
nature of the cover, the 
abundance of particular 
prey or the skill of the 
gamekeepers is a matter 
for argument. On Lord 
Penrhyn’s land in the 
neighbourhood of Bet- 
tws-y-Coed there were 
usually more weasels 
than stoats. In other 
parts of North and 
South Wales gamekeep- 
ers reported that some 
two-thirds of the mus- 
telide accounted for 
were stoats. Much the 
same story can be told 
of recent decades on a 
Hampshire estate,where 
1,237 stoats and 648 
weasels were killed on 
4,000 acres in the six 
years up to 1953. 

SometimesI watched 
with delight as a stoat 
emerged from amid 
the tangled roots of a 
veteran Spanish chest- 
nut beside a Sussex 
lane. Although it is 
largely the powers of 


scent and hearing that shape the movements of 
stoats, this animal would always peer along the 
lane in each direction before leaping across to 
one of those important wild-life highways that 
so often seem to lie alongside stout hedgerows 
and the boundaries of woodlands. Another 
couple of stoats dwelling not half a mile away 
seemed to accept a fairly even measure of 
responsibility for finding food for their young. 
As the sun descended behind the Downs, one of 
them would dart between the primroses in the 
ditches and the wild violets beside the wood, 
sniffing at the soft turf before vanishing along 
the trail of a selected rabbit or rat. 

No wonder the Agricultural Departments 
have always insisted that stoats and weasels are 
good friends of the forester and farmer. They 
may on occasions kill poultry; they will raid the 
nests of game birds. But through the years the 
stoats must have destroyed immense numbers 
of rabbits, and weasels pounced on hordes of 
rats, mice and voles. Then, in that warm, wet 
summer of 1954, myxomatosis swept through 
the Weald with the speed ofa heath fire. Hungry 
stoats were reported trespassing into gardens 
and venturing on to main roads. One near my 
home was killed by a lorry. Other couples I 
knew simply vanished. Had they wandered off 
to fresh feeding-grounds in the way weasels fre- 
quently do? Did the sudden disappearance of 
the rabbits result in a reduced breeding rate 
among stoats? 

On the Hampshire estate already men- 
tioned, 228 stoats and 110 weasels were killed in 
the year ending in March, 1953. During the 
following 12 months only 53 stoats and 46 
weasels were caught. Figures for the three suc- 
ceeding years showed a further slight downward 
curve for stoats, though not for weasels. It is 
important to stress that this catastrophic decline 
in the stoat and weasel population of a Hamp- 
shire estate, commonly invaded from unkeep- 
ered country near by, was not the sequel to the 
coming of myxomatosis and the disappearance 
of rabbits. It became most marked more than 
a year before the rabbits dwindled; and, as 
several stoats were seen to be suffering from dis- 
temper, we may presume that this disease was 
a prime factor in this area in producing the fall 
in numbers. 

Before they had a chance to recover, their 
main supply of food vanished. More intensive 
gamekeeping in many districts, following what 
for our predators were the peaceful years of the 
war, added to their problems. At much the same 
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AN INQUISITIVE WEASEL. Unlike stoats, weasels do not appear to have decreased and in 
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some areas May even be increasing 


time I heard reports of foxes eating stoats and 
weasels. I was sceptical. A fox with even the 
normal ration of cunning would surely keep out 
of the way of a family pack of stoats or weasels. 
But at least two recent records exist of the hairs 
of mustelid@, probably weasels, found in the 
stomachs of foxes. 

It soon became apparent that the decline 
of the stoat, reported from many areas of Britain, 
was not always matched by a similar reduction 
of the weasel. Miriam Rothschild and Charles 
Lane, for instance, reported that, while stoats 
had become very scarce in the neighbourhood 
of Peterborough, the weasel appeared to have 
grown more common. 

The last Norfolk Mammal Report, a model 
of its kind, showed that many observers in that 
county have recorded reduced numbers of 
stoats; and the total killed each year on one 
Breckland estate progressively declined from 
146 in 1956 to 62 in 1959. An increasing number 
of records implies a rise in the population of 
weasels. And the capacity of weasels, rearing 
two litters of kittens a year, to recover from 
disaster is illustrated in figures from the I.C.I. 
Game Research Station at Fordingbridge, 
Hiampshire. The numbers of weasels recorded 
in 1956-57 was 68; a year later this had jumped 
to 348. (In these same years the numbers of 
stoats destroyed were 13 and 39, compared with 
302 and 228 five years earlier.) 

As thefield and bank voles multiplied in 
and around my Sussex garden during 1959, a 
pair of weasels took up residence just inside 
a neighbouring wood. Day after day they 
delighted us with the intensity of their curiosity 
and the slickness and speed of their movements. 
One of them would dart along the trail of a 
pygmy shrew that had a passion for peanuts; 
then it would wreathe its way like a snake 
between the brambles and under the garden 
fence bordering the wood, before tracking the 
voles and woodmice of a dense thicket, where it 
was watched by an imperturbable tawny owl 
and barracked by a mob of small birds. 

Then, as our vole population dwindled, the 
weasels moved on as suddenly and secretly as 
they arrived. Maybe their departure brought 
pleasure to the garden birds; but not to me, for 
weasels, like the larger stoats, are graceful and 
elegant creatures and our countryside would be 
duller—and less profitable for the forester?—if 
they were to disappear. 

Are they likely to do so? Mr. Phil Drabble, 
who knows stoats and weasels with a degree of 
intimacy few naturalists are likely to equal, 
agrees with me that “‘by and large, stoats have 
declined since the advent of myxomatosis. All 


the same, I have a sneaking suspicion that they 
may have changed their habitat to suit the 
current food supply, and now they are hunting 
less conspicuous prey in denser cover. They are 
less obvious because they are after roosting birds 
and voles and mice. But I also expect that their 
breeding rate has diminished’’—a common 
occurrence when an animal finds its staple food 
scarce. The status of weasels, he finds, shows 
little apparent change in the wide area of south 
and central Staffordshire that he knows so well. 

The reports of a number of Norfolk natural- 
ists tend to support his conclusions. In that 
county the dwindling population of stoats is 
often concentrated in areas of marsh, where 
water voles and eels, moorhens and frogs 
feature in their diet. They have also been 
noticed preying on the small rodents in corn 
stacks. Meantime the numerous weasels have 
been seen hunting along the hedgerows, and 
through fields of kale in the Fakenham area, 
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where roosting skylarks and linnets fall victim 
to them. A scientist found them in some Norfolk 
ricks. 

In Essex, where several observers report the 
virtual disappearance of the stoat from some 
districts, Mrs. Rosemary Upton finds the 
weasels plentiful enough, and they have some- 
times raided the nesting boxes of her free-flying 
budgerigars. One authority on stoats, writing 
from Huntingdonshire, shares my own impres- 
sion of the change in their status, but adds: 
“Weasels seem quite common in this district at 
any rate.’’ But the North Staffordshire Field 
Club, back in 1958, were able to report: ““‘We see 
stoats more often than weasels.” 

An East Sussex gamekeeper, who rejoiced 
at the decline of the stoat in 1955, was no less 
dismayed by the abundance of rats a few months 
later, as were countrymen in many other parts of 
England. To-day the rat population remains 
high in many areas. In Essex, for example, they 
have thrived on the sugar-beet and in East 
Sussex they have fared well on their favourite 
crab apples. One gamekeeper who is struggling 
to cope with them tells me it is two years since 
he saw a stoat, let alone killed one. 

Mr. H. G. Hurrell, writing from Devon, 
where stoats appear to be decidedly scarce, 
draws my attention to a record in the county’s 
Mammals Report of a seething reddish-brown 
mass of small creatures in the middle of the 
Exeter-to-Torrington road one autumn day. As 
Miss Evelyn Nessling brought her car to a halt 
barely a yard away, it was seen that the 
scrum comprised a pack of weasels, at least 12 
of them and probably more, perhaps members 
of two or three families. A large handkerchief 
might have covered the lot. They promptly 
vanished into the hedgerow, leaving behind no 
sign of their existence. 

The decline of the stoat in so many parts of 
Britain may possibly help the weasels by enlarg- 
ing the ecological niche open to them.. But they 
will be quick to suffer if small rodents and birds 
are affected by seed dressings and other toxic 
chemicals. 

Maybe we shall learn more about the ways 
of these creatures as new techniques of study 
develop. Already stoats and weasels in the 
Carron Valley, Stirlingshire, have seemed in no 
way put out by the broad plastic collars that 
scientists of the Nature Conservancy have 
placed round their necks. One weasel, having 
been anesthetised for handling, weighed, sexed 
and marked, was recently seen three-quarters of 
a mile from the place of release. It was still 
wearing its smart new collar. 

Illustrations: Jane Burton, 
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AN IRISH JAUNT A CENTURY AGO 


By MICHELL RAPER 


THE CLADDAGH—GALWAY: ONE OF JOHN LEECH’S ILLUSTRATIONS IN A LITTLE TOUR OF IRELAND, BY 


S. REYNOLDS HOLE, FIRST PUBLISHED IN 1859. 


HY go to Ireland? For the scenery? 

For sport? Mr. S. Reynolds Hole had 

." his own reasons: he had fallen in love. 

This occurrence was by no means unusual. 

Mr. Hole, an Oxford undergraduate in the 1850s, 

was ‘‘always’’ falling in love—‘‘a habit desper- 

ately antagonistic to literature’? and one that 

led to an emotional state described by him as 
“drop-down-deadness.”’ 

The pangs of unrequited love sent him to 
Ireland, whence he returned sufficiently fortified 
to write a light-hearted account of his travels. 
A Little Tour in Iveland is full of blank verse 
quotations, bad puns and pretty girls drawn by 
his friend John Leech. Many years later the 
book was reprinted at the request of the author’s 
friends. By this time the somewhat un-bookish 
undergraduate had become Dean of Rochester. 
Leech was dead, and the later edition is dedi- 
cated to his memory: “A true artist, a true 
friend and a true gentleman.” 

The decision to go to Ireland was taken 
after a country-house picnicking party, ‘‘en- 
livened by archery and aquatics.’’ Mr. Hole was 
in characteristic form. “I seized her elbow with 
both hands . . . and was about to ask the 
momentous question, when she said with such 
a tone of gentle pity as took away half the pain, 
‘Philip, I am engaged to Lord Evelyn. Shall we 
go back for coffee?’’’ Desperate 
measures—suicide, enlistment, 
a duel—suggested themselves, 
and were rejected. But “‘that 
night, in the smoke-room, I 
revealed my misery to Frank 
Cc who has Irish blood. 
His first impulse was to have a 
crack at the viscount, but he 
ultimately took a less truculent 
view and suggested brandy and 
water.’’ A cigar each in the 
night air and an even less trucu- 
lent solution was found—‘‘to 
banish my regret by a fort- 
night’s tour of Ireland.” 

If the tour was intended 
to keep Mr. Hole’s mind off 
women it was an immediate 
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picnic. They sailed from Holyhead in high 
spirits. ‘“Frank began to sing songs of an ultra- 
marine description... I must say, that when 
I heard him chanting 

Give to me the swelling breeze, 

And white waves heaving high, 

... I trembled to think what dismal misereres 
would ensue, should his rash petition be con- 
ceded 

There was nothing to fear. They found 
“Neptune in his mildest mood. . . . Pleasant it 
was to pace the broad, clear deck, with per- 
fectly obedient legs, and to enquire what we 
could have for dinner, with a real curiosity on 
the subject.’’ Mr. Hole’s curiosity increased as 
the voyage continued, and no sooner had they 
disembarked at Dublin than they made straight 
for Morrisson’s Hotel and ‘‘committed the pious 
fraud of making a hearty supper under the 
pretence of tea.”’ : 

The chapter ends on a: loving description of 
how to “‘arrange”’ Irish whiskey: “Imprimis, to 
take the chill off his tumbler (just as he would 
air his best bed for a beloved friend) by holding 
it for a few seconds over the hot water; secondly, 
to dissolve three lumps of sugar. . . in a small 
quantity of aqua calidissima; thirdly, to pour in 
the whisky ...; fourthly, to fill up and drink.” 
Next day they saw the sights, inspecting the 


failure. “On the day of our 


departure I fell violently in 


love at Crewe Station, whence 
my heart was borne away, in 
the direction of Derby, by one 
of the loveliest girls that ever 


beautified an express train.” 
This episode at least served to 
banish all recollection of the 
disastrous encounter at the 


CAR VERSUS CAB. Mr. Hole wrote that he found the driver “like all 


Irishmen, quaint and witty” 


“4 Little Tour is full of blank verse quotations, bad puns and pretty girls” 


university, a pretty girl on Killiney Hill and 
a representation, by fireworks, of the siege of 
Delhi, performed in the Portobello Gardens. 
The girl was even prettier than the one on 
Crewe Station, but the fireworks were disap- 
pointing. 

“The Anglo-Indian army, which had taken 
up a perilous position about four yards from the 
city, led off with a Roman candle, and the rebels 
promptly replied with a maroon. The exasper- 
ated besiegers now went in, or rather went a long 
way over, with rockets,—the Sepoys. . . defying 
them with blue lights and crackers. . . . Finally, 
the ‘awful explosion of the magazine,’ admirably 
rendered by a ‘Jack-in-the-box,’ threw the rebels 
into sad distress, and they came running from 
the city, trying the old dodge to give an idea of 
multitude, by rushing in at one door and rushing 
out at another. The British soldiers, conversant 
with this manceuvre, which they had so often 
witnessed at Mr. Batty’s Hippodrome, charged 
into the devoted city, lit a red light and all was 
over.” Frank’s comment was “Delhicious!”’ 

Leaving Dublin next day they went by rail — 
to Galway, seeing ‘‘a great deal that was very 
interesting and a great deal that was dirty’’— 
a combination much in evidence in the Clad- 
dagh, ‘‘a village of miserable cabins.’’ The girls 
had “a graceful simple dignity which might 
teach a lesson to Parisian 
milliners,’”’ but ‘“‘the swells of 
the Claddagh are its pigs. They 
really have not only a ‘landed 
expression,’ as though the place 
belonged to them, but a super- 
cilious gait and mien; and an 
autocratic air... Franksolemnly 
declared that he saw one 
with his back against the lin- 
tail of his home, and smoking 
his evening pipe.” 

From Galway they went 
on by road to Clifden. On 
this part of the journey they 
found themselves out-punned 
and out-sung by “‘a ‘party’ from 
Sheffield [who] insulted that 
pure delicious atmosphere with 
villainous ‘shag.’ and talked as 
flippantly and without restraint 
as though he were in the Chair 
at ‘The Cutler’s Arms,’ pre- 
siding over a Free-and-Easy.”’ 
Arriving at Clifden they booked 
in at an hotel and, after supper, 
went “‘for a delightful ramble”’ 
on the cliffs. Hearing the 
sound of splashing, they looked 


sr 
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down and saw in the water ‘Four of the 
jolliest constables in the world, swimming, div- 
ing, spluttering, and singing. ... Really, they 
are glorious fellows!’’ Back at the hotel the 
gentleman from Sheffield was ‘“‘advanced in 
liquor’ and trying unsuccessfully to organise a 
community sing-song. 

The next day they were at Kylemore, at 
“a solitary inn,’’ in time for lunch. “Frank and 
I danced in triumph around our undisputed 
lobster.’’ Lunch over, they relapsed into a state 
of “toothpick philosophy.’ In the middle of 
this, however, ‘I was startled by the wild con- 
duct of Francis, who, suddenly springing from 
his chair, and favouring me with a slap upon the 
back, which immediately induced a determina- 
tion of bitter beer to the head, exclaimed, ‘And 
now, old cock, for a salmon,’ A fishing trip on 
the lake was at once arranged, and from it Frank 
returned bearing, to his surprise, an immense 
salmon; “‘and a firmer, flakier, curdier salmon 
never gladdened a table d’héte.”’ 

Having proved their mettle as sportsmen 
they spent the rest of the tour in less active but 
equally enjoyable pastimes. They were rowed 
by moonlight over Innisfallen, and, ‘“‘as bugle 
music from the returning boats was wafted over 
the shining waters . . . we turned to each other, 
Frank and I, at the same moment, with those 
thrilling lines— 

“Oh hark! Oh hear! How thin and clear ; 

“And thinner, clearer, farther going. 

“Oh, sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 

“The horns of Elf-land faintly, blowing.”’ 

They drank pale ale under an arbutus at 
Killarney and ‘‘made a libation (principally of 
froth) to its roots.’”’ They ate well—especially 
at Cork: “I am unacquainted with any mid-day 
refreshment more interesting than prawns, 
fresh and full-grown, with bread and butter 
a discretion.”’ They also kissed the Blarney 
Stone, but their guide expressed the opinion 
that they already had as much blarney in them 
as their constitution could comfortably stand. 

Finally back to Dublin and a visit to the 
theatre as a farewell fling. ‘“‘We visited the 
Theatre of Ferguson, and there a Prima Donna 
appeared to us, from the arrangement of her 


THE TURNPIKE-GAP OF DUNLOE. 


STONE. Mr. Hole wrote that the Stone was “very accessible for osculation” 
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SOMETHING LIKE A DAY AT KYLEMORE. 


mouth, to be singing with remarkable energy; 
but we had no further means of verifying the 
supposition, as the whole House, incited by her 
example, was chanting at the top of its voice. 
... We saw nothing at all suggestive of a shindy 
until (to our great joy) we met a couple of our 
college friends, Hoare, the stroke of our boat, 
arm in arm with little Dibdin, the coxswain. 
These gentlemen were armed with shillelaghs, 
and anxious, as the old lady in the 
captured city, to know when the fun would 
begin.”’ 


‘““A firmer, flakier, curdier salmon never 
gladdened a table d’héte”’ 


Next day they were in the boat bound 
for England, with its picnics enlivened 
with archery and its cold, cotfee-drinking 
fernales. The last 14 days had been a necessary, 
and most satisfactory, respite from drop-down- 


deadness. And, snug in_ Rochester 30 years 
later, Dean Hole may well have. thought 


proudly, and a little wistfully, of that far-off 
night when he contemplated suicide, enlistment 
and a duel to the death, but chose instead two 
weeks of curdy salmon and the jolliest of con- 
stables rioting in the waters of Kylemore. 
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In Mr. Hole’s time the Gap had to be traversed on ponies or on foot. (Right) THE BLARNEY 
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FIRM THAT FOUGHT MASS- PRODUCTION 


By BARBARA MORRIS 


ILLIAM MORRIS, in a letter written in 
V) \ 1883, recalls how he and his friend Philip 
Webb, the architect, found that “‘all the 
minor arts were in a state of complete degrada- 
tion especially in England, and accordingly in 
1861 with the conceited courage of a young man 
I set myself to reforming all that: and started a 
sort of firm for producing decorative articles.” 
The “conceited courage’ and reforming zeal of 
the young William Morris was not misplaced 
and the products of his pioneering firm, Morris, 
Marshall, Faulkner and Co., which came into being 
on April 11, 1861, brought about what was to 
amount to a complete revolution in interior 
decoration and furnishing. An Arts Council 
Exhibition, commemorating the centenary of 
the foundation of the firm, is on show at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum until April 30 and 
will later be seen in Manchester, Bradford, 
Barnsley, Cheltenham and Southampton. 
By 1883, in the words of the Spectator, 
“Morris has become a household word for all 
who wish their material surroundings to be 
beautiful yet appropriate for homely use.” 
The original partners were William Morris 
himself; Philip Webb; the pre-Raphaelite 
painters Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Ford Madox 
Brown and Sir Edward Burne-Jones; Peter 
Paul Marshall, an engineer and surveyor; and 
Charles J. Faulkner, an Oxford don who gave 
up his academic career to join the firm. A 
circular heralding the firm’s foundation ex- 
plained that it was an association of artists 
banded together to produce “‘any species of 
decoration, mural or otherwise, from pictures 
properly so-called, down to the consideration of 
the smallest work susceptible of art beauty.” 
The earliest work of the firm of Morris, 
Marshall, Faulkner and Co., as it was then calied, 
comprised furniture, stained glass, embroidery 
for both church and domestic use, table-glass 
and metalwork. The early furniture, which was 
mostly designed by Philip Webb, was of sturdy 
and simple construction, but a number of the 
pieces, including the well-known St. George 
cabinet (Fig. 1) were elaborately painted with 
medieval subjects. This medieval character 
was especially apparent in the stained glass that 
was designed by Morris himself, Burne-Jones, 
Rossetti and Madox Brown. Indeed, the 
artists were so successful in capturing the 
medieval spirit that, when the firm showed its 
stained glass at the 1862 International Exhibi- 
tion, competing firms complained to the Jurors 
that the Morris exhibits must surely be old glass 
touched up and not original productions. The 
simplicity of the three windows included in the 
present exhibition, with their rich glowing 
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2—THE MORRIS ADJUSTABLE-BACK 
ARM-CHAIR. Behind hangs a woven fabric 
designed by Morris in 1878 


1—THE ST. GEORGE CABINET, DESIGNED BY PHILIP WEBB AND PAINTED BY 
WILLIAM MORRIS, 1862. In an exhibition, marking the centenary of the foundation of the 
firm of Morris and Co., being held at the Victoria and Albert Museum until April 30 


colours and bold lead lines, is so far removed 
from the crude colours and overworked painting 
of most Victorian stained glass that one can 
easily see that they must have come as a shock 
to the established trade. This un-Victorian 
character is also marked in the table-glass 
designed by Philip Webb, made of delicate clear 
glass, which was revolutionary in its vigour and 
simplicity and forecast 20th-century taste. 

The same forward-looking quality is found 
in the early wallpapers that Morris designed, 
several of which have remained continuously in 
production since they were first issued in 1864, 
for when Morris and Co. went out of business in 
1940 the blocks were taken over by another 
firm. 

It was, of course, the wallpapers, chintzes 
and woven fabrics, which were sold in 
large quantities, that did. most to spread the 
influence of the firm and change the public taste 
in interior decoration. By 1870 a Morris wall- 
paper had become an essential feature of the 
artistic home, as had the rush-seated Sussex 
chair developed by Morris and Co. from a 
traditional type in 1865. Within’a few years this 
chair had become so popular that it was widely 
copied by other firms. The Morris adjustable- 
back arm-chair (Fig. 2), which became equally 
popular, was also adapted by the firm from an 
old chair. Warington Taylor, the manager of the 
firm in 1865-70, made a sketch of the chair 
(presented to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
by Sir Sydney Cockerell), which is annotated by 
Taylor describing it as “‘back and seat made 
with parts across to put cushions on, a model 
of which I saw with an old carpenter at Hurst- 
monceaux, Sussex, by name Ephraim Colman.” 

The success of the Morris firm was such that 
within four years of its foundation it was able 
to move from its original premises at 8, Red 
Lion Square, to a more spacious building at 
26, Queen Square, and in 1877 showrooms were 
opened at 264 (later 449), Oxford Street. The 
most important move in the firm’s history, how- 
ever, was the move to an old silk-weaving fac- 
tory at Merton Abbey, Surrey, where Morris was 
able to concentrate most of the production 
under his own personal supervision. Here he 
was able to realise his brightest dream, the 
revival of high-warp tapestry-weaving on 
medieval lines. One of his finest tapestries, the 
Forest, woven for Alexander Ionides in 1885, is 
included in the exhibition. The background of 
huge, scrolling acanthus leaves was designed by 
Morris himself and the animals and birds by 
Philip Webb. This tapestry can well stand com- 
parison with the best work of the Middle Ages, 


Before the move to Merton Abbey in 1881, 
Morris had to content himself with the imitation 
of tapestry by means of embroidery. Henry 
James, the American novelist, writing to his 
sister in 1879, describes how, on a visit to Queen 
Square, he saw Morris working the so-called 
tapestries “‘stitch by stitch with his own fingers 
—-aided by those of his wife and little girls.” 
One of these tapestry embroideries was the 
Romaunt of the Rose, designed by Morris and 
Burne-Jones for Rounton Grange, Northaller- 
ton, which was built by Philip Webb for Sir 
Lowthian Bell. A section of this embroidery 
hangs in the present exhibition. This was 
worked not by Morris and his family, but by 
the wife and daughter of the owner of the house. 

Embroidery always remained a staple pro- 
duct of the firm’s output. The later examples 
were usually worked in silks, specially dyed to 
Morris’s specifications. Two fine portiéres, 
which are both fresh and unfaded, are included 
in the exhibition, together with smaller items, 
and a virtually unknown trial panel for the 
pelmets at St. James’s Palace. One of the por- 
tiéres, known as the Partridge, was designed by 
J. H. Dearle, Morris’s chief assistant and art 
director after Morris’s death in 1896. Dearle 
completely absorbed his master’s style. 

Although the work of his successors does 
not always match up to the brilliance of Morris’s 
own designs, it is not without merit and has the 
added interest of unfamiliarity. This is true of 
the work of W. A. S. Benson, the architect and 
metal-worker, who was a friend of Morris and 
became a director of Morris and Co. in 1905. He 
designed a great deal of furniture for Morris and 
Co. including an elaborate glazed cabinet in- 
cluded in the exhibition. The metalwork 
designed by Benson, and made in his own work- 
shops, was also sold by Morris and Co. 

One of the most interesting exhibits is a 
Benson copper lamp sold by Morris and Co. 
about 1895. The copper reflecting shade has a 
remarkable affinity with present Danish design. 

By the 1930s the firm was having a hard 
struggle for survival, for without lowering its 
standards it could not successfully compete 
with cheap methods of mass-production. The 
outbreak of war in 1939 came as the final blow, 
and in May, 1940, Morris and Co. went into 
voluntary liquidation; but by then the firm had 
completed its task. All those who appreciate 
the beauty of their surroundings owe a profound 
debt of gratitude to the pioneering efforts of 
Morris and Co. and above all to the genius and 
energy of Morris himself in his constant battle 
against the shoddy and meretricious. 
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NO NINETEENTH HOLES FOR ROSSALL 


A Golf Commentary by WATER-HAZARD 


XTRA holes are rare enough in golf 
matches, but the history of the Halford 
Hewitt tournament is full of such in- 

Go to the clubhouse at Royal Cinque 
Ports at lunch-time on a Halford Hewitt 
Saturday, the focal point of the tournament, and 
you will hear enough stories of them to make 
them sound positively monotonous. Watson’s 
three points in the final when they won in 1957 
came at the 18th, 19th and 2Cth, Wellington’s 
winning putt in 1959 came at the 19th. The 
last time Rugby won.a final, in 1954, they lost 
one match at the 20th and won another at the 
22nd. All that has altered since Rossall came 
upon the scene, for in two victorious years they 
have not been taken to extra holes in any of 
their matches. 

Their superiority, which was writ large last 
year, was Clearly underlined by their repeated 
victory this year. They do not possess any 
outstanding player of international class, but 
they have depth and, generally speaking, very 
good nerves. They are not invulnerable, and 
they cannot be altogether happy about the pair 
that played top, for they failed to win a point. 
G. Sharp was not, I was told, entirely well, and 
T. E. D. Harker was so far below his form of last 
year that it was deemed wise not to pair him 
with the valuable B. Stockdale. But at all 
other points they remain strong. Both N. D. 
Howard, the Lancashire cricketer, and M. J. 
Reece, this year’s captain of Cambridge, have 
improved in recent years. Stockdale’s return 
to the side last year from the professional ranks 
greatly added to their strength, and he played 
successfully this year with a new-comer, D. 
Collinge. Not being obliged to seek help from 
indomitable old age, and having, I believe, some 
useful young material coming along, Rossall 
would appear to be capable of dominating the 
tournament for several years to come. 

It was at the very end of the second day, 
Friday, that the tournament struck that deeper 
note of excitement that becomes commonplace 
to those who return year after year. There had 
been something to talk about on the first day 
with the defeat of Tonbridge by Chigwell, 
because Tonbridge can usually look after them- 
selves against all but the best for two or three 
rounds. But, this apart, the first two days’ 
play had gone through in straightforward 
fashion and in splendid weather. Then Well- 
ington, having overcome in the second round 
their old Scottish rivals, Watson’s, with a 
generally exciting display of golf, were suddenly 
reported to be in dire trouble against Blundell’s. 
“Blundell’s?’’ came the incredulous echo, for, 
although no one doubted their courage, it was 
longer than anyone could remember since 
they had got past the second round, and here 
they were threatening to break into the last 
eight, something they had not achieved since 
1939. This was all the more surprising because 
Wellington had shown themselves full of fire 
and good shots in the morning and appeared 
ready to sweep through to the semi-final, at 
least, in a favourable quarter. But Blundell’s 
took advantage of having the wind at their 
backs going out to build up formidable leads 
in three matches and somehow to retain them. 

Each year some team proves to itself that 
it is worth having toiled without success for so 
long by doing a little better than it has ever done 
before. It is this, combined with the pleasure of 
simply having a short golfing holiday with one’s 
friends, that keeps the entry at its fullest stretch 
of 64 schools each year.’ This year that experi- 
ence was shared by two other schools, in the top 
quarter of the draw, besides Blundell’s. W elling- 
borough, with only one handicap lower than six, 
enjoyed their first victory in this event, and 
followed it up by winning again, thereby ensur- 
ing their survival until Saturday, which is the 
Mecca of all such teams. No less successful were 
Aldenham, who defeated them, and have an im- 
proved side, with a handicap average, I was 
told, of something a little less than four. This 
was probably a little lower than the average 
handicap of Blundell's, but they had humbled 
Wellington and were fired with exaltation. 


They could not hold Rugby, who were by then 
in sight of the final, but they sounded the call 
to other schools who have yet to break through 
into the limelight. They were strengthened this 
year by the return of D. Stirk, a one-handicap 
player who has been abroad, but chief honours 
must go to Brigadier J. V. C. Moberley, who was 
undefeated with D. J. Mackenzie-Crooks in five 
matches played. 

The same round in which Wellington fell 
brought the dismissal of Charterhouse, Eton, 
and Harrow at the hands of Rossall, Oundle, and 
Marlborough. Such an occurrence would have 
been unthinkable before the war; nor do I think 
the removal of a trio that had dominated the 
later stages of the tournament ever since it 
started 40 years ago would have been contem- 
plated as little as 10 years ago. This year, for 
the first time, these defeats did not arouse the 
customary surprise, because events the previous 
year were pointing in that direction. For one 
reason or another Eton have had a draining 
away of their young talent and, with no under- 
graduate blood available for the last five years, 


by the top Marlburian pair, R. C. Champion and 
W. J. Uzielli. In the semi-final, the Wykehamist 
pair handed out the same treatment to an 
equally successful Rossall pair, M. Lee and W. D. 
Wolseley, making a tactical move down to 
second place to achieve it. Stowe had given the 
winners some nasty moments in the first round, 
but it was Winchester who came nearest to 
stopping them. They won the first two matches 
against them, and it required a fine piece of golf 
by Stockdale and D. Collinge to pull the deciding 
match round after they had been three down 
with 10 to play against J. E. Behrend and 
J. Whatmore. 

If some of the traditional giants of this 
tournament have got to do some hard looking 
to try to find new blood before they can return 
to their past eminence, the same can hardly be 
said of Rugby. They have been having a lean 
time of it recently, having twice failed to get 
beyond the first “round, but in the past five 
years they have blooded five young players and 
they are now beginning to reap the benefit. 
They had a close shave against Epsom, who let 


THE ROSSALL TEAM THAT WON THE HALFORD HEWITT GOLF TOURNAMENT 
FOR THE SECOND SUCCESSIVE YEAR. Left to right (standing) D. Collinge, W. Nabb, 
B. Stockdale, M. J. Reece and M. Collinge; (sitting) T. E. D. Harker, D. Wolseley, N. D. Howard 


(captain), G. Sharp and M. Lee. 


they had to look elsewhere. It is a remarkable 
tribute to G. O. Allen’s enthusiasm for the game 
that he should have been able to take his place 
in the side at the age of 58. Some old hands, 
who first played in the event in the 1920s or 
1930s, never lose the knack of Halford Hewitt 
golf until the two strenuous rounds on Saturday 
forces them to their knees, but to plunge into 
this vortex at an age when most men are easing 
up is remarkable. In his school’s rather uncer- 
tain progress through the earlier rounds, Allen 
had had two quiet victories with R. Krefting, 
but on the Saturday in front of the clubhouse 
at Deal, where competitors gather on the long 
balcony to gloat over the misfortunes of those 
condemned to the 19th hole, he encountered the 
full heat of the tournament, as Eton fought a 
rearguard action against Oundle. 

In the case of Charterhouse and Harrow, 
I thought that some of the bloom had gone off 
their game. Marlborough, who accounted for 
Harrow, have for some time had a competent 
side without achieving very much. They seem 
to get stuc k at the last eight, and this happened 
again this year when they ran up against a 
Wykehamist side that was generally giving of 
its best. It was G. H. Micklem and J. Gillum 
who stopped a run of 11 consecutive victories 


They defeated Rugby by 4-1 in the final 


them into the last eight by taking three putts at 
the 18th and 19th in the deciding match, but 
they looked convincing in their defeat of the 
much-fancied Fettesians. Against Blundell’s 
in the semi-finals they did no more than was 
expected of them, but in the final they could 
make no more impression on the holders than 
anyone else. The Rossallians Howard and Reece 
and their unbeaten fifth pair, W. Nabb and M. 
Collinge, were unyielding, and if Rugby were 
to stand a chance it seemed that they must 
win the top match. M. F. Attenborough and 
Chiene make a strong pair, but Lee and Wolseley 
playing top for the first time this year, were 
equal to this demand upon them. Lee played 
so well as to make one think of him in terms of 
playing for England again, but, as he is now one 
of the selectors, that might prove difficult. A 
more likely Rossallian for that honour would 
seem to be M. J. Reece, whose iron play was 
most impressive. So good a match was that 
top one that two mistakes by the Rugbeians, 
a cut drive by Chiene at the 15th and Atten- 
borough's missing of the 17th green, were enough 
to turn the tables against them, and, although 
the match went to the last green, they were, 
according to the Rossallian tradition not allowed 
to take it further. 
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CARDIFF CASTLE, GLAMORGANSHIRE-—III 


THE PROPERTY OF CARDIFF CITY CORPORATION 


This article discusses the career of the 3rd Marquess of Bute, millionaire, scholar and one of the greatest 
builders in British history, and concludes the description of the rooms that he decorated at Cardiff 


abused the 
general; I adjured her not to 
give me up to him. She was 
shaken, but not convinced. So we 
went to Newcastle, to York, and to 
London, where I got a bad cold, 
my two teeth were pulled, etc., 
etc. We were delayed some time 
there, and meanwhile my prayers 
and adjurations were trebled: 
Lady E. was convinced and 
promised not to let me go.” The 
quotation comes from a letter 
written by John Patrick Crichton- 
Stuart, 3rd Marquess of Bute, and 
he was aged, incredibly enough, 
only 12 at the time. The death of 
his father in 1848, when he himself 
was only six months old, had 
made him the youngest Marquess 
(and probably the richest baby) in 
Britain; the death of his mother in 
1859 left him an orphan with no 
brothers or sisters, and led to an 
extraordinary struggle to which 
the letter refers, between his two 
guardians, Lady Elizabeth Moore 
and General Charles Stuart. 
General Stuart was given the 
custody of the child and intended 
to send him to school; Lord Bute, 
who had been educated at home 
by his adoring mother, hated the 
idea of school and loved his other 
guardian, Lady Elizabeth. He 
persuaded her to refuse to give 
him up. The two retired to Edin- 
burgh and hid for a while in an 
obscure hotel in the suburbs. 
General Stuart went to law, and so (to com- 
plicate matters further) did Lord Bute’s cousin, 
Colonel James Crichton-Stuart, who also had a 
claim to his custody as his Scots tutor-at-law. 
Lord Bute dictated another astonishingly 
mature letter to Lady Elizabeth, to be sent by 
her to General Stuart, requesting that he be 
allowed to stay with her till he was 14. A law 
officer arrived at the Edinburgh hotel with a 
writ, and Bute’s faithful manservant (who slept 
outside his master’s bedroom door every night) 
knocked him downstairs. 


os PRAYED, I entreated, I 
I agonised I 


The extraordinary business ended with 
Lady Elizabeth’s being removed from the 
guardianship, and Lord Bute’s being sent to live 
in Wigtownshire with the family of Lord and 
Lady Galloway. It was a happy ending, for 
here for the first time in his life he was able to 
live a normal life with a large, gay and affec- 
tionate family. “I remember seeing him,” 
wrote one of the Galloway family in later life, 
“Zn the library on the night of his arrival—a tall, 
dark, good-looking boy, looking so shy and 
lonely but with very nice manners.”’ 


2.—THE CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE BANQUETING-HALL 
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By MARK GIROUARD 


1—THE BANQUETING-HALL. The theme of the decoration is the life of Robert, Earl of Gloucester 


Once his shyness had worn off Lord Bute 
and the cheerful extravert Galloway children 
got on very well together. He told them 
stories; he collected animal skeletons and buried 
them after dark “inviting us children to take 
part, sometimes dressed in white sheets’; he 
had long conversations on church matters with 
the family chaplain; he wrote a charming 
illustrated history of Scotland to amuse 
Fitzroy, the youngest child. At the age of 14 
he attained his minority, under Scots law. He 
now had the right to nominate his guardian and 
the trustees of his estate, and did so, in a very 
self-possessed and businesslike letter. 

Lord Bute as a schoolboy was remarkably 
little different from Lord Bute as a grown man. 
All his life he combined in an odd way extreme 
shyness and diffidence (so that he hated meet- 
ing strangers or maknig a public appearance) 
with self-possession, determination and even 
obstinacy. He knew what he wanted and 
normally got it. He had a high sense of duty 
and administered his huge estates with efficiency 
and great generosity; but he was undoubtedly 
happier in the past, turning his high intelligence 
and gigantic powers of memory on to some 
remote archeological or historical problem. He 
was a serious (though by no means humourless) 
person, naturally religious and conservative, 
and deeply attracted to old institutions and 
ceremonies. 

In 1865, after a few years at Harrow (where 
he kept bees in his study) he went up to Oxford, 
to Christ Church. Here he was one of the 
last to have the privileges and wear the special 
gown and cap of a nobleman. His rooms were 
in the north-west corner of Tom Quad, where 
he occupied the very large suite later occupied 
by C. L. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll). At Oxford he 
had few friends, kept very aloof from the racing 
and sporting set and read voraciously. . In. his 
first year, when only 18, he conceived the idea 
of his later work at Cardiff and commissioned 
the architect William Burges to make a report 
on the Castle; nothing was done, however, till 
three years later, when he got possession of his 
money. 
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and (by way of recreation) several 
of the novels of Turgenev. 

In 1886 he became the pro- 
prietor of the Scottish Review 
and he himself published numerous 
articles in this and other learned 
journals. The titles give some 
idea of his range: Ancient Celtic 
Latin Hymns, The Early Days of 
Wallace, Christian Monuments of 
Athens, The Ancient Language of 
the Natives of Teneriffe, and so on. 
He always enjoyed entertaining 
men of learning, and experts in 
any field, and probably felt more 
at home in their company than 
with his fellow grandees. In field 
sports, or, indeed, sport of any 
kind, except, aS a young man, 
swimming and fencing, he never 
took the slightest interest. 

He was one of the greatest 
builders in British history. It is 
worth trying to make a list (which 
has no pretentions to being com- 
prehensive) of his work in the 
field. In the first place there was 
the alteration, re-building or 
restoration of his own houses, 
inherited or acquired. In Wales, in 
addition to his great works at 
Cardiff, he built, on old founda- 
tions, the little castle of Castell 
Coch. In Scotland he rebuilt ona 
magnificent scale Mount Stuart 
in the Isle of Bute, after the old 
house had been destroyed by fire 
in 1877. He bought and restored 
3.—THE LIBRARY. The walls are decorated with red and gold the ruined Old Place at Mochrum, 
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Architecture, however, was not the only project he 
was meditating during his Oxford years. In December, 
1868, he electrified the country (and gave the inspiration 
for a novel to Disraeli) by becoming a Roman Catholic. 
There was nothing impetuous or sudden in this step; 
as early as 1861 the headmaster of his preparatory school 
had reported “‘a liking for the Romish priesthood and 
ceremonial,’ and most of his time at Oxford had been 
spent in exhaustive religious reading. It is hard to 
conceive now what a sensation the conversion of the 
young millionaire nobleman caused in the very different 
climate of those days. 

Against this background the clock-tower at Cardiff 
rose in 1868 as a retreat from excessive publicity and an 
expression of Lord Bute’s passion for the past. The 
main rooms of the tower, the winter and summer 
smoking-rooms, are also evocative of that long-vanished 
period, when smoking was a kind of mystic rite, with its 
own shrine and vestments.~ There isa nice and relevant 
description of Lord Bute as a young man at Dumfries: 
“He used to come down to the smoking-room at night 
arrayed in a gorgeous garment of pale blue and gold: | 
think he said he had had it made on the pattern of a 
saintly bishop’s vestment in a stained-glass window of 
the Harrow chapel.” 

In 1872 Lord Bute married Gwendolen Fitzalan- 
Howard, the daughter of Lord Howard of Glossop and 
niece of the Duke of Norfolk. For the next 28 years, till 
his death in 1900, his life pursued a steady and even 
course. He took no direct part in politics, though in 
1868 he launched the Western Mail at Cardiff, as a 
vehicle for Conservative and anti-Radical opinion in 
South Wales. He became Mayor of Cardiff in 1890, was 
President of University College in the same city, Provost 
of Rothesay in 1896-99 and an active Rector of St. 
Andrews from 1892 to 1898. Much of his time was spent 
in the administration of his property; his income was 
enormous and increasing, but so was his munificence. 

Whenever he could he escaped to the delights of 
scholarship, of travel, of archeology and of building. He 
would come out of his seclusion, a tall, handsome and 
commanding figure, to make a speech (probably a very 
good speech) at St. Andrews or the Town Hall at Cardiff; 
then retire to his beloved books, or to long walks with a 
congenial friend and discussions on (as his biographer 
puts it) “the claim of some medizval anti-pope to the 
recognition of Christendom, or the precise relationship 
between the liturgical language employed by the Coptic 
Church and the tongue of ancient Egypt as spoken by the 
Pharaohs.”’” He was a superb linguist and a diligent 
translator. In the latter field his great work was the 
translation of the Roman Breviary, a project first con- 
ceived at Oxford in 1868, and one that finally materialised 


in two splendid volumes published in 1879. He also =e = aS : eA reece , 
translated the office for most of the great church festivals 4.—TWO DOORS AT THE NORTH END OF THE LIBRARY 
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5.—A DRAWING OF THE GREAT STAIRCASE. 
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in Wigtownshire. He partially rebuilt Falkland Palace in Fife, elabor- 
ately redecorating the gate-house there, as well as extensively altering 
and embellishing the House of Falkland on the same property. And 
in London he was responsible for large additions and alterations to 
St. John’s Lodge in Regent’s Park, where he moved after having for 
some years rented Chiswick House from the Duke of Devonshire. 

He built at his own expense the great Bute Hall at Glasgow 
University, several university buildings at St. Andrews, churches 
at Roath in Wales and Galston in Ayrshire, and the Catholic pro- 
cathedral at Oban. He restored and partly rebuilt Pluscarden Priory 
in Ayrshire, and started the gigantic restoration work at Caerphilly 
Castle, near Cardiff, that was continued by his son and grandson. His 
other restorations include Rothesay Castle, St. Blane’s Chapel, Bute, 
St. Andrew’s Priory, the Greyfriars, Elgin, Crichton Peel, Sanquhar and 
Paisley Abbey, Renfrewshire, in Scotland; and Cogan Church, near 
Cardiff, in Wales. 

“T think some of the happiest hours of his life,’’ says his biographer, 
“were spent standing by, wrapped in his long cloak and smoking 
innumerable cigarettes, while a band of workmen, directed by one of his 
many architects, dug out the foundations of a medieval lady chapel, 


7.—THE CEILING OF THE ARAB ROOM 


or broke through a 19th-century wall in search of a 13th-century 
doorway.” 

It would be interesting to know how Lord Bute got on with 
William Burges, his architect for the work at Cardiff and Castell Coch, 
who was discussed in the article last week. One would imagine that 
with their passionate absorption in the past and in anything odd or 
out of the way they would have had much in common, and that even 
their differences may have acted as a link, for Burges’s bubbling vitality 
and sense of fun probably appealed to Lord Bute, who was himself 
notably lacking in animal high spirits. But none of the correspondence 
between them has come to light. 

The entire area of the old 16th-century Castle lodgings at Cardiff 
is now occupied by the library on the ground floor and the banquet- 
ing-hall above it. Of these the banqueting-hall (Figs. 1 and 2) is the 
biggest and most ambitious room at the Castle, but not in my opinion 
the most successful. This is partly due to the frescoes with which the 
entire upper part of the walls is covered. They are the work of H. N. 
Lonsdale, who, at Cardiff, Castell Coch and Mount Stuart, was required 
to cover areas rather greater than his talents deserved. It seems 
probable that these frescoes were executed after Burges’s death in 1881, 
and, indeed, it is by no means certain how much of the decoration ofthe 
rest of the rooms is due to Burges. His notebook contains no definite 
references to, or designs for, the banqueting-hall; a note of an estimate for 
the hall chimney-piece in 1873 more probably refers to the staircase hall. 
But the chimney-piece in the banqueting-hall, in the form of a little 
castle with figures waving and blowing trumpets from the battlements, is 
certainly a typical Burges creation and is, in fact, another version 
of a fireplace he designed for the library of his own house in Kensington, 
The fireplace shows Robert, Earl (or Consul) of Gloucester, the séeond 
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owner of Cardiff Castle, riding out to the wars, 
while his wife waves him farewell and Robert, 
Duke of Normandy (imprisoned in the Castle 
from 1126 to 1134), looks out through a little 
barred window. Other episodes in the life 
of the Earl of Gloucester are shown in the 
surrounding frescoes. 

The elaborate carving of the doors in the 
banqueting-hall (enriched with, among other 
animals, an owl, an eagle, a fish, a goggle-eyed 
frog and a huge bristly boar) re-appear in even 
justier form in the doors of the library (Fig. 4), 
where tree-trunks are carved in 
the hollow of the arches and 
little monkeys climb and grimace 
up them. The actual doors are 


exquisitely inlaid, the work- 
manship is superb, and _ the 
animals are -full of life and 


fantasy; but here as elsewhere in 
the Castle the total effect of the 
doorways is over-exuberant and 
heavy. Yet the library as a 
whole (Fig. 3), long and low, 
with glowing red and gold wall- 
paper and inlaid bookcases. pro- 
jecting to form recesses all the 
way along, must have been a 
sympathetic room when it was 
still in use and filled with Lord 
Bute’s magnificent collection of 
books. The doorways were being 
carved in 1880, as Burges’s note- 
books show; but the chimney- 
piece, with five figures holding 
tablets of five different alphabets, 
was estimated for in 1873. 

In the same year Burges 
designed a magnificent vaulted 
staircase hall, which was to be 
built at the south end of the 
library leading up to the ban- 
queting-hall. It is not clear how 
much of the design shown in the 
drawing was executed; for the 
whole staircase was swept away 
by the 4th Lord Bute between 
the wars, it is said because his 
wife slipped on the steps and 
injured herself. On a miniature 
scale the elaborately decorated 
vault, marble columns = and 
mosaic floor re-appear in the 
little oratory (Fig. 6), off the 
octagon staircase, and occupying 
the site of the room in which the 
second Marquess of Bute died in 
1848. 

The last room to be describ- 
ed is the Arab room (Fig. 9) on 
the first floor of the Herbert 
tower at the south end of the 
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Castle. Burges must have enjoyed designing 
this room, which is based on Arab prototypes 
with latticed windows and a honeycomb roof, 
and yet is unmistakably stamped with the 
architect’s personality. The intricate and 
amazing roof (Fig. 7) would have particularly 
engaged him, for the construction of roofs 
always brought out the best in Burges.’ The 
room should be compared with (and, perhaps, 
was inspired by) the Arab room designed by 
Burges’s friend, George Aitchison, for Lord 
Leighton’s house in Kensington about 1880. 
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9.—_THE ARAB ROOM. It was the last room decorated by William Burges 
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On the fireplace appear the initials of 


Burges and Lord Bute and the date 1881. This 
was the year of Burges’s death; the Arab 
room appears to have been the last room 
he designed at Cardiff, and Lord Bute probably 
had their two initials carved as a memorial of 
their 16 years’ partnership. At the base of the 
roof are carved eight magnificent parrots, 
Burges’s favourite bird; he loved the parrot, 
his brother-in-law said, because of “‘its grotesque 
motions, its fine colouring, and its great 
intelligence,”’ a phrase that tells one a consider- 
able amount about Burges. 

At Burges’s death much of 
the decoration at the Castle was 
still incomplete. It is, in fact, 
remarkable how long-drawn-out 
the work at Cardiff was; the 
decoration of one comparatively 
small room often lingered on 
over seven or eight years. ““Why 
should I hurry over what is my 
chief pleasure?’’ Lord Bute once 


said to Sir Rowand Anderson, 
his architect at Mount Stuart. 
“IT have comparatively little 


interest in a thing after it is 
finished.’’ The remark helps to 
explain the endless suites of 
rooms that he decorated at his 
many houses; they are more 
intellectual exercises than rooms 
in which to live. His character 
is certainly an enigmatic one. 
Was there a certain lack of 
warmth about him, or was he, 
behind the outer shell of diffi- 
dence and reserve, a man of 
strong feelings? An obituary 
notice talked of his ‘“yearning for 
communion with the invisible.’ 
The sympathetic biography of 
him by his friend, Sir J. O. 
Hunter Blair (from which much 
of the material in this article is 
derived), leaves one with the 
feeling that one has not pene- 
trated to the private world in 
which he lived, imprisoned there, 
perhaps, as a result of his own 
temperament, his solitary child- 
hood and his great wealth. 
When Lord Bute died in 
1900, he was only 53 years old; 
his heart buried, at his 
request, in Jerusalem. In 1947 
Cardiff Castle was, with singular 
generosity, given to the City 
Corporation of Cardiff by his 
grandson, the 5th Marquess of 
3ute. The main rooms are now 
regularly shown to visitors. 
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BIRDS OF A PROVENCAL POOL 


Written and Illustrated by 


world for hours at a time is not every- 

body’s idea of a summer holiday pastime. 
To do so in a shade temperature of well over 
ninety degrees and in the middle of an evil- 
smelling swamp, with a herd of wild black 
bulls in the offing, mosquitoes whining about 
one’s ears and leeches sucking at one’s gum- 
boots may well be thought sheer lunacy. 

But it is wiser not to dwell on the dis- 
comforts of bird-photography under France’s 
Provence sun. In any case, they are easily 
exaggerated. I had been warned in advance 
that July was far too late in the season to 
catch any of the distinctive Camargue species at 
the nest and that conditions in August would be 
almost impossible. In fact, there was so much 
to see that the only difficulty was that of know- 
ing which birds to select. 

Though access to the Reserve area is readily 
granted to visitors, I preferred to seek out a little 
pool of my own not far from the outskirts of 
Arles. It was not more than two hundred yards 
long, surrounded on all sides by acres of baked 
mud that had dried out in a sort of crazy- 
pavement pattern. In one corner was a clump 
of tamarisk bushes that provided some con- 
cealment for the hide besides screening it from 
the hot sun. Behind the tamarisks was a sump 
of deep, black water leading to a canal that 
skirted the Grand Mar—the vast stretch of 
marsh and reed-bed immediately north of the 
Etang de Vaccares. 

As early as the middle of July I counted no 
fewer than fifteen species of waders gathered 
around the edges of the pool. Some, like the 
black-winged stilts, Kentish plovers and little 
ringed plovers, had bred locally, but the 
majority were passage migrants from Northern 
Europe. Wood sandpipers picked about in the 
wet corners in their dozens. Green sandpipers 
uttered their silvery whistle as they rocketed 
into the sky. Black-tailed godwits waded 
shoulder to shoulder in the shallows. Curlew 
sandpipers, still in their bronze summer plum- 
age, stood in little groups here and there, 
with a few sanderlings and little stints to share 
their company. Greenshanks were everywhere. 


Ts sit by oneself immured from the bright 


2.—A LITTLE EGRET, ONE OF THE WARIEST OF BIRDS. 
backs, the lacy streamers of their breeding plumage seemed to surround them with a gauzy mist” 
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A KENTISH PLOVER AT A POOL IN PROVENCE, FRANCE. “Nimble as mice, the 


plovers trotted hither and thither in front of me” 


(Incredible to think that only three weeks before 
I had watched a pair of them on a cold, rain- 
shrouded hillside in the central Highlands of 
Scotland.) A few ruffs and redshanks, a solitary 
spotted redshank, a whimbrel and some lap- 
wings added to the tally. 

There were also a colony of gull-billed terns 
whose young were beginning to fly, swarms 
of little terns smacking down at the surface and 
countless hundreds of black terns constantly 
passing to and fro along the waterside. Purple 
herons stalked solemnly through the deeper 


“Hanging down from their necks and 


sections or stood gazing out in the middle, their 
rufous and gingery plumes looking fiery in the 
intense light. Little egrets sat aloft in the 
tamarisk branches, white as seraphs. 

Overhead there was usually a short-toed 
eagle to be seen, or a black kite dawdling through 
the blue air on its way to the Rhéne; or, failing 
that, a marsh harrier beating low over the 
marshes. All this on a strip of ground no bigger 
than a football pitch. 

Quite apart from the teeming variety of 
wild life that the delta offers at every turn, the 
fact that strikes the British 
ornithologist in the Camargue is 
the earliness of the arrival of the 
passage migrants from the high 
latitudes. On the East Coast of 
England, for example, we do not 
expect curlew sandpipers before 
September, yet at this pool (only 
one of the many hundreds of 
similar pools in the area) they 
were present in force as early as 
July 15. Obviously the great 
flyway down the Rhine-Rhéne 
valleys offers the most direct 
route from north to south and 
makes possible a considerable 
saving of time. As summer draws 
to a close the concentration of 
numbers in the delta is nothing 
less than fantastic. 

To begin with, however, it 
was the herons I was chiefly con- 
cerned with, in particular the 
little egrets (Fig. 2). In the 
ordinary way they would have 
been much too wary to present 
themselves within camera range. 
But, with so many waders running 
about the place, I was hoping that 
they might overcome their natural 
shyness once they had become 
accustomed to the presence of the 
hide. Accordingly, I left it in situ 
for ten days before attempting to 
use it. 

The results exceeded my 
wildest dreams. Less than ten 
minutes after moving in I had a 
black tern sitting beside me and a 
spotted redshank. unconcernedly 
preening itself at a distance of 
10 feet at the most. Whiskered 


3.—ONE OF THE FLOCK OF PRATINCOLES SEEN BY THE 
AUTHOR. In the Camargue pratincoles breed in isolated colonies, 
the whereabouts of which are kept secret 


terns drifted past, dipping and sweeping low 
over the water. Kentish plovers (Fig. 1), 
nimble as mice, trotted hither and thither 
in front of me. Stilts yelped fretfully, up to 
their thighs in the sludge. Once a purple heron, 
swishing down behind me, alighted at the edge 
of the backwater, where it stood for a moment, 
transfixed and furious-eyed, only to depart 
with a squawk when it realised its 
mistake. 

Bubbles of marsh gas wobbled 
up from the depths, bursting with 
a plop. Dragonflies as big as cigars 
crackled like fire as they darted in 
and out of the bushes. For a 
time the air was filled with the 
soft burbling of bee-eaters (Fig. 4), 
dozens of them sporting together 
and showing off their parakeet- 
greens and yellows to the sun. 
Blue-headed wagtails dropped in, 
tripping lightly over the wet edges 
of the pool. With so much to see, 
it was difficult to keep one’s eyes 
on the same spot for more than 
half a minute at a time. 

Eventually three egrets de- 
tached themselves from the main 
body on the far side of the pool 
and began to wade slowly in the 
direction of the hide. As they 
came on, each of them kept 
dabbing and snatching to left and 
right, snipping up fragments, 
though whether fish or insects it 
was impossible to see. Smaller 
than the lanky purple herons, 
egrets are also more active, spryer 
and infinitely more graceful. 

When the trio was 20 yards 
away, the nearest suddenly drew 
itself up to its full height, stiff as a 
pole, eyeing the hide with horrid 


suspicion. The others, ignoring 
the danger-signal, continued to 
advance, too preoccupied with 


scanning the water-mirror in front 
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of them to notice any- 
thing else. Hanging 
down from their necks 
and backs, so low that 
at times they trailed 
in the water, the 
lacy streamers of their 
breeding plumage 
seemed to surround 
them with a gauzy mist, 
as if they were draped 
in chiffon. With the 
utmost deliberation,two 
of them passed straight 
in front of me, while 
the third, more cautious, 
kept well out in the 
middle. 

After the excite- 
ments of that first two- 
hour session it was a 
relief to crawl out into 
the blinding glare and 
breathe freely again, 
No point in pressing 
one’s luck when success 
comes as easily as this! 
Besides, I was not so 
sure that I liked the 
look of those black bulls 
now that they were 
grazing less than a fur- 
long away. Left to it- 
self, the Camargue foro 
is a harmless beast, but 
it has the reputation of 
being nasty - tempered 
when provoked, a 
moody, unreliable crea- 
ture that is best given a 
wide berth. 

It was well into 
August before I thought 
of trying again. By 
this time the pool-side 
population had changed 
quite a bit. Among the 
new arrivals was a 
crowd of Temminck’s stints, a wader that 
normally turns up in Britain only in ones or 
twos. There were also several common snipe 
(the first I had seen here, incidentally). The 
flock of Kentish plovers had increased to well 
over 200, 

But the new-comers that really left me gap- 
ing were the pratincoles (Fig. 3), scores of them 
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cutting figures-of-eight and gliding in circles at 
the waterside. Others were resting in the dry 
salicornia or on the cracked mudflats. When I 
walked over to take a closer look, the entire 
flock lifted into the air and came swarming 
overhead, thick as locusts. 

“Looks unusual, perched or flying,” says 
one popular text-book of the pratincole, a 
description that may not seem very helpful to 
the beginner, though it is one that has a certain 
aptness. At first sight, the bird looks extra- 
ordinarily like a small marsh tern. At second 
sight, or when seen at a distance, it might 
easily be mistaken for a medium-sized wader. 
Like the cream-coloured courser, the pratincole 
is one of those species that are, so to speak, half 
way between the true waders and the ground- 
runners. In the Camargue it breeds in isolated 
colonies, the whereabouts of which are kept a 
closely guarded secret. In any case, the birds 
have a way of shifting their ground from year to 
year, with the result that tracking them down is 
apt to be an uncertain business. 

For the best part of seven weeks I had 
searched for them in vain, so long that I had 
practically given up hope, and suddenly here 
they were all round me. For once there was no 
question of using a hide (which was just as well, 
for a thunderstorm overnight had left the place 
inches deep in water). The birds kept up their 
aerial dance, sweeping past so close that I could 
have caught one in a butterfly-net. There was 
something strangely mesmeric in the way they 
looped and banked low over the same stretch of 
ground. Kzirri-ik, they cried softly (even their 
call-notes mimicked those of the marsh terns, 
as did their black-forked tails and their slender, 
pointed wings). Their crops bulged with the 
crickets and grasshoppers that they picked off 
in their non-stop careerings. Round and round 
again they flew with an easy, buoyant action 
that seemed to be quite tireless. 

Watching them I grew dizzy. Apart from 
their black tails and white rumps, their plumage 
was uniformly sandy-buff. Most of them were 
juveniles, and the few adults in this crazy 
party had lost the yellow throats and black 
bands that add a touch of colour to the pratin- 
cole’s spring dress. For all that, no other 
birds of the Midi, not even the dazzling rollers 
or the gaudy bee-eaters, impressed me so vividly 
as these. Fora whole hour I watched, marvelling 
at their roundabout revels. Then, as if summoned 
away by some common purpose, the swarm 
rose high in the air, twittering, and flew off over 
the sedgy wastes of the Grand Mar. 


4.—A BEE-EATER. “Dozens of them sported together and showed off their parakeet-greens and yellows” 
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PICTURES WRITTEN IN FIRE 


By EDWARD H. PINTO 


1.—AN ASIATIC BATTLE SCENE: AN EXAMPLE OF EARLY-19th-CENTURY PYROGRAPHY BY THE COMTE DE ROTTERMUND. 
Such pyrography or poker-work pictures were executed on wooden panels by means of steel points heated in a charcoal stove; effects almost 
comparable to those of an etching could be achieved 


2.—A RUSSIAN MARKET SCENE BY THE COMTE DE ROTTERMUND 
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YROGRAPHY, literally writing in fire, 
denotes poker-work. Pyrography sounds, 
and was doubtless intended to sound, 
vastly superior to poker-work. To many 
people, poker-work conjures up a vision of the 
utilitarian branding of ownership marks on 
carts, barrows, tool handles and the hidden 
parts of furniture, and lettering and figures on 
packing-cases. To others, the depths of poker- 
work are reached by crude decorative plaques, 
with proverbs. burnt on them. 

The descriptions above are not of pyro- 
graphy as our ancestors understood the term. 
To them, pyrography was an artistic craft—one 
of the oldest and most geographically wide- 
spread means of wood decoration. In Europe 
its popularity ebbed and flowed, but never 
died out, though varying from time to time 
considerably in its general quality. In England 
it enjoyed a considerable vogue in the early 
17th century and was used largely for the skilful 
decoration of small woodware, such as standing 
cups, which had clear lettering and outlines of 
birds, beasts, flowers and insects in intricate 
borders, similar to the work found on silver and 
in needlework of the late-Elizabethan and 
James I periods. Later in the 17th century 
furniture decorated with pyrographic perspect- 
ive panels enjoyed a limited vogue in nearly all 
Western European countries, although some of 
the actual work was imported from the East. 
Pyrography probably attained its highest 
artistic standard in the 19th century, when the 
craft was mainly practised by amateurs, some 
of them highly gifted, though I think it is doubt- 
ful if many of their subjects were original 
compositions. 

Apart from being a fashionable pastime 
for amateurs in the 19th century, the best 
pyrography of the period could never have been 
produced commercially, because the fine and 


ntricate work would never have obtained a 
rice commensurate with the time spent on it. 
t was doubtless, too, the slowness of the tech- 
lique, requiring a detailed drawing on the wood 
yefore the hot-point lines could be incised, that 
ed to so much pyrography being a translation of 
jortraits and noted pictures into terms of 
yurnt-wood panels. 

In pure pyrography no pigments were 
ised; the monochrome pictures were obtained 
yy burning the surface of a light-coloured and 
isually rather featureless hardwood to varying 
lepths, giving a palette from light brown, 
hrough sepia, to black. In one specialised 
echnique, burning was combined with shallow 
ouging, to heighten effects. 

The wood used had to be satin-smooth and 
easonably close-grained, otherwise the burning 
an along the wood fibres and ruined the picture. 
3ut even with all precautions, the work re- 
juired considerable skill, because of the variable 
eat of all hot points, before the comparatively 
ecent introduction of the electric poker machine. 
Vith this the heat is continuous, and con- 
rolled either at a constant temperature or 
ariable at will. Before this, pyrography was 
xecuted by means of steel points, heated in a 
ortable charcoal stove of pot form. Circling 
he pot, some two inches from the top, was a 
eries of holes in which the pointed skewers, 
rt pokers, were inserted for heating. The pokers, 
haped rather like round files, provided with 
erininals of varying sharpness, had handles of 
ound asbestos yarn. Towards the end of the 
ist century gas and electric furnaces were 
itroduced, with pokers having platinum points. 
hese helped to reduce the bugbear of variable 
eat. All the panels illustrated here are too 
arly for their executants to have been able to 
ake advantage of this trouble-saver. 

Besides the poker, some pyrographers 
sed blowpipes, by means of which it was possible 
) produce by burning all the effects, such as 
ash or tint, that are found in monochrome 
ainting. The apparatus was rather like a 
sent spray, the rubber bulb being used to blow 
mited gas, petroleum or spirit from the bottle, 
1rough a flexible tube, into a metal point. To 
btain fine lines of light on a dark ground, 
irface scraping was employed, and the aids 
f sepia and of vitriol were not disdained by 
yme pyrographers for obtaining wide surfaces 
f brown or black. I must admit that to me 
1ese last two introductions savour of cheating. 

A pyrographer who eschewed all artificial 
ids and produced the most finely detailed, 
urely burnt pictures, was the Comte de Rotter- 
lund, All that I have been able to ascertain is 
iat he worked in Brussels early in the 19th 
sntury. I should be grateful for any informa- 
on about him. I have four large panels by 
im: one from each pair is shown in Figs. 1 and 
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A PYROGRAPHY PANEL BY RALPH 


MARSHALL. Marshall’s Biblical scenes were copied from Raphael’s tapestry cartoons 


2. The lines on these remarkable pictures, so 
intricate in their details, are as fine and close- 
packed as in any etching; and there are no 
burn runs in the hatching, in spite of the diffi- 
culty of heat control at this time. Both pairs of 
panels suggest Russian backgrounds, the war 
themes appearing to be more Asiatic in their 
costume than the peasant scenes. I do not 
know whether these compositions are original 
or not, but groupings, movement, expressions 
and delineation are masterly, and the leisurely 
tempo of the peasant market scenes is conveyed 
just as surely as the violence, action and carnage 
of the battle in the Asiatic scenes. 

There are two minor mysteries about de 
Rottermund’s work. Unlike other pyrographers, 
who worked mostly in plain American white- 
wood, apple, pear, maple, sycamore and birch, 
he used figured wood and took advantage of the 
natural mottle to obtain cloud effects. I cannot 
identify this wood: it has characteristics both of 
figured birch and satinwood, but does not appear 
to be either. It is from a very large tree, for 
each of these panels is unjointed and 20} ins. 


MARSHALL: SELF-PORTRAIT (1835) AND THE LETTER (1834). 
VERSION BY JOSEPH SMITH OF A PORTRAIT BY HOPPNER. It shows the second Earl of Camden in Garter robes 


wide. The second curious point is that these 
panels, which are all signed Cte: de Rottermund, 
have at other points on the panels WR and a 
series of Roman numerals, respectively CX XII, 
CXXIII, CXXIV and CXXV. Surely this king 
of fine pyrography could not possibly have had 
an output prodigious enough for these numerals 
to represent the panel numbers. It is interesting 
that, in each panel, de Rottermund shows the 
same preuilection for a white horse in the fore- 
ground as characterised the work of the 17th- 
century painter, Philips Wouwerman. 

Another highly skilled pyrographer was 
Ralph Marshall, whose fine self-portrait is 
shown in Fig. 4. It is dated 1835, so he must 
have been almost a contemporary of de Rotter- 
mund and an extremely versatile pyrographer. 
I have six panels by Marshall, all signed and all 
executed between 1834 and 1842. Nevertheless, 
he must still have been alive at least until 1851, 
for I have the medal that was awarded to him 
for his pyrographic exhibits in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. In at least three of his early 
works, he seems to have been influenced by the 


(Right) 6.—PYROGRAPHIC 
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candle-light pictures of Wright of Derby, 
although the compositions and themes are not 
Wright’s. They are, however, an astonishingly 
brilliant and successful use of pyrography. One 
of these pictures, Fig. 5, dated 1834, tells a story 
in striking terms of light and shade. 

_ Marshall executed some romantic pictures 
with medieval themes, not very successfully, 
and also some fine and intricate Biblical pictures. 
These last he treated in a misty mystical 
manner and introduced. considerable use of 
gouge and blow-lamp. It appears probable that 
Marshall used both sepia and vitriol, to some 
degree, in all his compositions. The Biblical 
scenes are copies of Raphael’s tapestry cartoons 
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in the Victoria and Albert Museum; one example, 
St. Paul Preaching at Athens, which is dated 
1836, is shown in Fig. 3. 

Ihave a much mistier panel, by an unknown 
pyrographer. It is a copy of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s painting, The Fortune Tellers, which 
is at Blenheim. The gouge and blowlamp 
technique is particularly apt for heightening 
the air of mystery of such a theme, and it can 
be used, as it is in this example, to make the 
picture ‘“‘come and go,”’ according to whether 
you are just to the left or to the right of it. 

A pyrographer who specialised in copies of 
full-length portraits of the nobility was Joseph 
Smith. His skilful pyrographic version of 


VANISHED SPLENDOUR OF THE HORSE 


E certainly get more work done in a 
\ \/ shorter time now that the tractor has 
superseded the horse, but what we have 
gained in speed we have lost in splendour. A 
well-matched team of four, drawing a double- 
shafted wagon, their tails and manes plaited and 
decorated with caddis, their brasses gleaming 
and twinkling, was truly a magnificent sight. 
Labourers working near the roadside would 
pause and gaze with admiration at such a team, 
and for a long time afterwards would discuss the 
different teams they knew round about, or teams 
that they had known in years gone by. It wasa 
time when men not only worked horses, but 
lived for the horses they worked. Most country 
boys, when I was young, concentrated their 
energetic enthusiasm into the channel of horse- 
manship, and looked forward eagerly to the time 
when they would be able to drive their first 
furrow, and feed a team of horses they could call 
their own. 


Comfort of the Stable 


When I was a boy of 13 I was looking after 
the fourth team on a big farm on the Lincoln- 
shire Wolds. Iwas very young for the job, but 
it was war-time and men were scarce. Getting 
up at 4.30 a.m. to feed the horses didn’t worry me, 
although at that time on a frosty morning the 
cold was intense; I remember shivering and 
fighting against the biting wind on the way to the 
stable. I remember also the comforting contrast 
of the stable with its delightful tang of horses, 
and soon, with a hurricane-lamp showing a dim 
light, we would get to work feeding, cleaning-out 
and grooming. 

On that farm we fed the horses on cut oats 
—oat sheaves chopped up small by machinery. 
On some farms the oats were threshed, the 
straw chopped, and a lmited quantity of the 
oats fed with each sieveful of chopped straw. 

Our own food, when we went into breakfast 
at six o’clock—that was in the winter time— 


consisted of bread and boiled bacon, with some- 
times fried potatoes. I had a good appetite and 
usually ate as much as the men, and I certainly 
took as much’ for my lunch as they took. For 
lunch we made a peculiar kind of sandwich for 
ourselves: first we took a thick slice of bread and 
placed a thick slice of bacon on it, then another 
slice of bread, then bacon, then bread again, 
A slice of plum cake topped the pile. 

We set out for the fields before it was really 
light. I felt as proud as any boy can feel when 
I rode sideways—not side-saddle—on my near- 
side horse, and strictly in my turn, on the way 
to plough. Driving three horses abreast and 
handling a double-furrow plough was no small 
job for a boy of 13, but I managed quite well 
except in one field that had in it a very steep 
hill. That hill, and one of my horses called 
Dragon, caused me to lose a lot of face and shed 
several burning tears of humiliation. 

Dragon had an itching fetlock, and although 
I told the seedsman nothing was done about it. 
Dragon, however, decided to take his own 
measures with the offending limb, and as we 
turned round at the headlands he rubbed it 
vigorously on the plough trace—a chain that is 
part of the harness for pulling the plough. 
I could cope with him there all right, but when 
he stopped half-way up the steep hill to scratch 
his heel it caused an upheaval in the whole team. 
Instead of slowly climbing upwards, we turned 
completely round and started to descend 
quickly. 

All my efforts to stop it happening were 
in vain. It took all my strength and concentra- 
tion to prevent the plough turning over. 

Having found that rubbing his fetlock on 
the chain was an open-sesame to an easy way 
of ploughing, Dragon decided to try it on each 
time the steepest part of the hill was reached. 
The wagoner came to help me, but even our 
combined efforts didn’t produce very good 
results. 
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7 and 8.—PANELS BY THE PYROGRAPHER WHO SIGNED HIMSELF E.H.G.: 


GIRL PRAYING AND THE FOX 


Hoppner’s portrait of John Jeffreys, second Ea 
of Camden, in Garter robes (Fig. 6) is dated 181 

An artist in pyrography, who high-lighte 
his work by the blow-lamp and gouge techniqu 
signed his work with the initials E.H.G., bi 
unfortunately provided no date. Two exampl 
of his work (Figs. 7 and 8) show considerak 
skill and praiseworthy restraint in knowi 
when to leave off. 

It is a pity that so little information seer 
to be available about the practitioners of tk 
craft, which was an art. I hope that this artic 
may bring to light some details of the lives of t! 
men who have left these mementoes of their sk 
and patience. 


= By GORDON WOODWARD 


After that I was sent to plough in the ne 
field where it was not so hilly, and there thin 
became normal. I was able to drive my teat 
guide my plough and sing as lustily as a1 
ploughboy ever sang: and, having a hundre 
acre field to myself, there was nobody to ma 
rude remarks about my singing. 

On that farm we worked what we called t! 
long yoke. That meant that we had our lun 
at 10 a.m. and then kept going until 2.30 p.1 
We always picked the warmest end of the fie 
in which to eat our lunch, and usually in co 
weather we ate it standing in a group. 


Pride in Their Task 


Horsemen were prepared to go to gre 
lengths in order to have their horses admir 
and praised. At threshing time a sack of whe 
would often be hidden under a pile of straw a1 
carried to the stable after dark. Linseed cal 
would be stolen and put into the slop tu 
Apples would be picked by the bagful in f 
morning before the people at the big house we 
awake; most of them were given to the horses 

The cleaning of horse brasses was largely 
voluntary labour that the horsemen glad 
undertook, hoping that their team would ou 
shine all others that were met on the roads, 
station yards, or outside public houses where 
was customary to stop for a drink. This volu 
tary and selfless labour seems to have died wi 
the horse that gave so much splendour a1 
friendliness to the countryside. 

We now see horse brasses decorating coff 
bars, old-world tea-rooms and lounges of priva 
houses. They are there to be admired; b 
many of the people who see them do not kne¢ 
their inner story. They have never heard t 
jingle of harness or the “‘knap”’ of a well-greas' 
wagon wheel. They have never heard t 
welcome neigh of a horse at 4.30 a.m. on a fros 
morning. . .. But there are still some of us th 
do remember these things, and treasure them. 
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THE MERCEDES-BENZ 220 SE 


HE Mercedes-Benz 220 SE, already one of 
the most highly-thought-of cars in both 
Europe and throughout the world, has 
rned its reputation by sheer mechanical excel- 
ice. Although import duty and purchase tax 
ake it an expensive car in the United Kingdom, 
e has to bear in mind, when comparing it with 
most equivalent British cars, that in other 
untries it sells for a very reasonable price. 
hile certain features of the specification are 
ore advanced than is general, the car as a 
10le is conservative. Nothing about the speci- 
ation has been selected merely for the sake of 
iginality, but rather because experience has 
ught the builders that there is no alternative 
ethod that would not mean lowering their 
andards. 
The six-cylinder overhead camshaft engine 
of particular interest, as it is not fitted with 
rburettors, but uses fuel injection. A Bosch 
el-injection pump with a mechanical governor 
used; the mixture is regulated in relation to 
e throttle opening, engine speed, air tempera- 
re and density, and there is automatic correc- 
m for starting and warming up. In effect this 
cans that the correct mixture is provided 
der all conditions, and accordingly the normal 
mpromises required with everyday carbura- 
m do not need to be employed. A power of 
4 b.h.p. is obtained at an engine speed of 
)00 r.p.m. It is worth stressing that the 
gine capacity is only 2,195 c.c., whereas the 
itish cars with which one might be tempted 
compare it have engines of around 3,000 c.c. 
full-flow oil filter is used and an oil/water heat 
changer; this has the effect of assisting rapid 
irming up of the coolant, and at the same time 
events the oil temperature from rising too high. 
The car is basically of integral construction, 
d the engine, transmission and front-wheel 
spension assembly are mounted on a sub- 
ime insulated from the main structure. All 
ur wheels are independently suspended. Front 
spension is by means of triangular wishbones, 
bber-insulated coil springs and_ telescopic 
‘draulic dampers; in addition an anti-roll bar 
torsional type is used. The rear suspension 
iploys a swing axle, and two coil springs, two 
bber springs and a compensator, all of which 
e controlled and assisted by telescopic 
draulic dampers. Although this system is 
rtainly complicated as compared with simple 
mi-elliptic leaf springs, it gives the car excel- 
it road-holding and stability, with soft enough 
ringing to safeguard the occupants’ comfort. 
1e hydraulic brakes are servo-assisted to the 
tent that pedal pressure of only 60 Ib. is 
quired to give a braking figure of 93 per cent. 
iciency. A damper is incorporated in the 
sering to prevent road shocks from being trans- 
itted to steering wheel and driver’s hands. The 
ound clearance is 7.87 ins.; this is more than 
ual and is a useful point for overseas buyers. 


THE MERCEDES-BENZ 220 SE_ 


Makers: Mercedes-Benz (Great Britain), Great West 
Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 


SPECIFICATION 

ice: £2,824 16s. 8d. | Brakes 
cludingP.T.£830 16s.8d.) Servo-assisted hydraulic 
bie capacity 2,195 c.c.| Suspension Independent 
re and stroke (all round) 
80 x 72.8 mm. | Wheelbase 9 ft. 0} in. 
linders Six | Track (front) 4 ft. 9} ins. 
Ives Overhead | Track (rear) 4 ft. 104 ins. 
h.p. 134 at 5,000 r.p.m. | Overall length 16 ft. 0} in. 
rburettor Overall width 5 ft. 10} ins. 
Bosch fuel injection | Overall height 4 ft. 114 ins. 
nition Coil | Ground clearance 7.87 ins. 
| filter Full-flow | Turning circle 374 ft. 
t gear 14.924 to 1| Weight 263 ew. 
d gear 9.676 to 1| Fuel capacity 14} galls. 
1 gear 6.273 to 1 | Oil capacity 9} pints 
h gear 4.1 to 1 | Water capacity 24 pints 
nal drive Hypoid bevel | Tyres 6.70 x 13 

PERFORMANCE 

celeration Top 2nd and | Max. speed — 103.5 m.p.h. 


3rd | Petrol consumption 


secs. secs. 23 m.p.g. at average 
“50 9.8 7.0 speed of 50 m.p.h. 
~60 10.1 7.2| BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 32} ft. 


(93 per cent. efficiency). 


It would be difficult to list all the useful 
items included in the standard specification, all 
of which contribute either to the passengers’ 
comfort, or to the driver’s pleasure and con- 
venience. Reclinable backs are fitted to the 
front seats, which can be adjusted even when the 
car 1s in motion. The ventilation and heating 
system is most comprehensive, and the flow of 
either heated or cold air can be regulated to fine 
limits between windscreen and side windows, 
and to the right and left of both the front and 
rear compartments. Stale air is expelled through 
the fabric roof lining and outlets in the rear 
quarter pillars. The rear-view mirror is fitted 
with a spring-loaded fastening that allows the 
mirror to fall out if it is struck. Similar factors 
contributing to safety include the padding 
of the steering-wheel boss, the recessing of the 
door handles and the provision of extensive 
padding. 

One feels immediately at home with the 
driving position, and good all-round visibility 
assists in this respect. A large rubber-floored 
luggage boot and a large shelf behind the rear 
seat squab are provided, and the spare wheel 
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F By J. EASON GIBSON 


The suspension was excellent. At any speed on 
a good road, and at surprisingly high speeds over 
rough cart tracks, the driver was equally con- 
fident and comfortable. At certain speeds on 
ridged main roads, there was a slight tendency 
for the car to float slowly and indolently in the 
style of an American car; this can induce car- 
sickness in some people. During my test I took 
the car over unmade farm roads and some 
sodden stretches of grass, and it was noticeable 
that both comfort and adhesion were of a very 
high level. Certainly no normal car without 
independent rear suspension would have been 
capable of giving the same excellent perform- 
ance. 

Very wide-finned brake drums are used 
and excellent braking was obtained. On more 
than one occasion the car was stopped from 
maximum speed with my hands off the steering 
wheel, and each time it pulled up in a straight 
line. Despite efforts to initiate brake fade the 


brakes remained completely efficient throughout 
my test. 

It was notable that even when the car was 
driven over very rough ground there was no 


THE MERCEDES-BENZ 220 SE. It can be driven fast for long distances without tiring the 


driver or the passengers 


and tools can be reached without disturbing the 
luggage load. The fascia is well laid out, but 
I was surprised to find a fancy speedometer 
fitted, instead of an easily-read instrument. 

The value of the fuel-injection system was 
noted as soon as I started the engine; there was 
no choke to worry about, and the car could be 
driven away at once without the slightest 
hesitation. It was also noticeable that it enabled 
the car to be driven down to exceptionally low 
speeds on top gear, from which it would pull 
away both smoothly and strongly. I was sorry 
to see that a steering-column-mounted gear lever 
was fitted, but it was well placed and very 
smooth in its action. Even in town driving I 
found that second gear was a useful ratio, with 
a maximum speed of 45 m.p.h.; it was pleasant 
to accelerate quickly to around the legal limit, 
whether 30 or 40 m.p.h., in second and change 
directly into top gear. Partly because of the 
smoothness of the power unit and partly because 
of the efforts taken in sound damping, one is 
quite unaware of the engine in town driving, and 
this assists in making the car an untiring one 
for both driver and passengers. Although there 
is obviously some rubber used in the steering, 
there is a pleasant feeling of precision about it 
and it is light enough to make parking and low- 
speed manoeuvring no problem. 

As with all good cars, the 220 SE was at its 
best on the open road, and it gave the impression 
that it would be untiring to drive over really 
long distances. With a maximum speed of close 
on 75 m.p.h., third gear proved to be very useful, 
and the clean and powerful acceleration enabled 
slower traffic to be overtaken without worry. 


noticeable movement in the bodywork, and not 
the slightest rattle could be produced. With the 
car parked on such ground the doors opened and 
closed with the same exactitude as on a level, 
smooth road. Owing to the good shape of both 
the seats and the squabs, corners could be taken 
at high speeds without any tendency for one to 
slide about. Apart from the increased comfort 
this gives, it enables one to drive better. I 
noticed that when I was driving fast there was 
little temptation for my passenger to hold on; 
this is confirmation of the seats’ comfort and 
also of the generally safe feeling of the car as 
a whole. 

Owing to the subdued instrument lighting, 
the lack of confusing reflections on the wind- 
screen and the good headlamps driving after 
dark was very pleasant. Partly because of the 
clean running at any engine speed it is almost 
impossible to say at what cruising speed the car 
is most comfortable; I certainly confirmed that 
85 to 90 m.p.h. is not too fast to be regarded as 
a reasonable cruising speed on suitable roads. 
I found the car very good because of the way 
in which it could be driven fast without causing 
worry to one’s passenger. It is this unobtrusive 
performance that is so unusual 

Because I share the common bias against 
running a foreign car, I cannot but regret that 
the Mercedes-Benz offers more—in every sense 

than the equivalent British cars at the same 
true price. The 220 SE proved to be one of the 
few cars that I was truly sorry to return after 
my test. Had it been possible, | would have 
been happy to carry on driving it for another 
week, just for the pleasure of driving. 
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AUSTRALIA’S TEST CAPTAIN AIRS HIS VIEWS 


book written by a professional 

sportsman that does not attack 
other individuals in the game. Often, 
no doubt, this is done with the sole 
purpose of focusing public attention 
on the book. The author—although 
in the case of professional sportsmen 
a “‘ghost’’ usually writes the book—is 
persuaded that by starting a row big 
enough to win the attention of the 
popular Press the success of his 
literary venture is assured. Richie 
Benaud’s Way of Cricket (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 16s.) is not in this 
category. To begin with, Benaud, 
apart from being a _ professional 
cricketer, is a professional journalist 
of some distinction. He is capable 
of writing his own book. He is also 
far too honourable a man to start 
slanging matches for his own financial 
benefit. 


{': is a refreshing change to read a 


more than his share of the brick-bats 
from those who had previously been 
happy to climb on his band-wagon of 
success. May will be back again, 
of that I am sure...and Australia’s 
task will be made that much 
harder.’’ Sensibly, Benaud does not 
enter into the throwing controversy 
of the last M.C.C. tour of Australia. 
But he makes one remark that puts it 
in a more correct perspective by point- 
ing out that it was usually Davidson 
who ripped through the early English 
batting. He rates Davidson as the 
world’s best all-rounder (Miller was 
Australia’s greatest ever, he says), 
and who can argue? 

Benaud believes that there is too 
much meddling with the rules of 
cricket. He is in favour of a return to 
the l.b.w. rule where a batsman is 
given out only if the ball is in line of 
wicket and wicket. He advocates full 


identified with the true spirit of the 
game more than any other. And how 
he whets the appetite for a return to 
the Golden Reign of batsmanship. 
“There never were such twins as 
Fry and Ranji,’ he says. ‘‘‘Sussex,’ 
Fry would say, ‘are a useful side. We 
can bat down to number five.’ The 
irony of this was that Sussex seldom 
needed to bat beyond number five. 
“Tn atypical first day at Hove Fry 
would win the toss as a matter of 
course, and at six o'clock the score 
would have reached 500 for two, Vine 
(Pushful Joe) having made 50, the 
left-handed, spectacled Killick 75, 
Fry 200 not out, and Ranji, having 
been obliged to wait to just before tea- 
time before starting his innings, 
would have cut, glanced and driven a 
mere 150. The only reason why Vine 
and Killick had not also made hun- 
dreds was that Fry, on grounds of 


BENAUD MAKING A SPECTACULAR CATCH IN THE GULLY TO DISMISS COWDREY IN THE 


1956 LORD’S TEST. An illustration in Richie Benaud’s Way of Cricket, 


When Benaud left England in 
1956 few would have been bold enough 
to forecast that he would return as the 
_ Australian captain this month. When 
he last toured here he was not rated 
highly as a leg-spin bowler.’ He is 
remembered mainly for his ability as 
a middle- order batsman. But Benaud 
has “‘come good’’ as a bowler in no 
uncertain manner. He is now the 
world’s No. 1 leg-spinner, and_ his 
batting has suffered as a consequence. 

Benaud admits that it took him 
a long time to establish himself as a 
Test cricketer. But now he is one 
of the small, distinguished band who 
have taken 200 wickets and scored 
1,500 runs in Test matches. 

In the process of accomplishing 
this feat he has played with or against 
all the great players of his generation. 
And he “has many interesting things to 
say about them. His comments on 
Tom Graveney are particularly note- 
worthy at this time. In Benaud’s 
opinion the ex-Gloucestershire man 
would probably always have been an 
automatic Test choice had he been an 
Australian. Benaud thinks also that 
Cowdrey will open for England this 
season. 


Unfair to May 


Benaud is appalled that news- 
papers give by-lines to sportsmen who 
never write a word of the copy 
attributed to them. He thinks, too, 
that the policy of kicking a man when 
he is down was carried to “‘vicious 
excess’’ with May in Australia. ‘‘He 
seemed,’’ says Benaud, “‘to receive 


« 


covering of wickets at all times, “‘so 
that true skill can bring its own 
reward.” 

He discusses and analyses the 
techniques of many great players. 
His own methods are well illustrated 
in the book. He is the man on whom 
all cricketing eyes will be turned this 
summer, and he is unquestionably a 
man who is good for the game. 
Although he is apt to repeat himself 
in his book, it is a fault easily over- 
looked. Followers of cricket can hardly 
afford to ignore his views of a game 
to which he has, at times, brought 
something of the flavour of a Miller 
or a Compton. 


THE TRUE FLAVOUR OF 
CRICKET 


| Beegre the contemporary cricketing 
scene, A. A. Thomson looks back 
in his Cricket Bouquet (Museum Press, 
18s.) to many of the illustrious names 
of the past. He sets himself the task of 
depicting the kind of character and 
personality thrown up by the various 
counties. It is easy enough to argue 
with him as he chooses his “‘time- 
machine’’ eleven for each county; but, 
who does agree with all that the next 
man says about the game? The great 
attribute of Mr. Thomson’s reasoning 
is that it never fails to be wonderfully 
interesting and delightfully written. 
This is a book that really tastes 
of the true flavour of the game. What 
an exceptional number of stories about 
cricket’s immortals this author can 
tell! In his round of the counties he 
starts with Sussex, which is perhaps 
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public policy, had forbidden them to 
do so, but on the other hand, as evi- 
dence of his pure benevolence to those 
in his charge, he had sent the rest of 
the Sussex eleven down to the sea to 
bathe.”’ 

What cricketing man could resist 
a book full of descriptions such as this? 


A NOVEL WAY WITH ALPINES 


T is seldom that one finds a garden- 

ing book with a really new idea, 
but the whole point of Alpines for 
Trvouble-free Gardening, by Alan Bloom 
(Faber, 21s.), is the novel notion that 
alpine plants are much better off with- 
out rocks. He makes a convincing 
case against the rock garden. The most 
important argument is that it is a 
great shame to do without so many 
attractive plants just because one 
cannot afford the rock-work with which 
they are associated in most people’s 
minds. He grows them in beds or 
borders, preferably but not essentially 
raised above soil level, especially if 
the raising can be done in steps. He 
also suggests how some alpines may 
be associated with the perennials one 
thinks of when planning a border. 
This is a very well written and thought- 
provoking book, rather more than 
half of which is devoted to an alpha- 
betical list of plants. There are 57 
pictures of plants, but unfortunately 
only one of a bed. 

Another well-thought-out volume 
is Ivises, by Judith M. Berrisford 
(Gifford, 18s.). Its most pleasing 
feature is, perhaps, the balance main- 
tained between highbrow, highly bred 
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bearded irises, the more difficult 
species, and the more down-to-earth 
plants that iris growers sometimes 
sneer at. Everything seems to have a 
brief mention, from the incredible, 
difficult oncocyclus irises to the 
humble, native gladwyn. There are 
both coloured and black-and-white 
illustrations. 

Heathers continue to claim their 
devotees, and it is therefore valuable 
to have a new edition of F. J. Chapple’s 
The Heather Garden (Collingridge, 
25s.), brought up to date as regards 
varieties. This is certainly the stand- 
ard work on all aspects of gardening 
with heathers. i 

Another useful bock issued in a 
revised edition from Collingridge is 
Tomato and Cucumber Culture, by 
A. A. Richards (12s. 6d.). Here the 
revisions are mainly in the always 
changing world of pest and disease 
The book remains very goo 
value, a down-to-earth guide to the 
most popular amateur’s crop in this 
country. 


Indoor Possibilities 


Despite a certain skimming over 
of possible difficulties, Modern Indcor 
Gardening, by G. F. Gardiner (Mac- 
millan, 15s.) will please many people, 
partly because of its numerous illus- 
trations of work as well as of plants, 
and partly because it discusses a 
number of bulbous and seed-grown 
plants that can be brought into the 
house, though they need rearing in a 
greenhouse. Thus it does not con- 
centrate on true house plants, but 
caters for the many who have a green- 
house and use it for producing indoor 
decorations as well as outdoor. Those 
who buy temporary pot plants will 
also find this book invaluable. 

In Making an Orchard (Land 
Books, 21s.), Cledwyn Hughes com- 
bines a little romantic feeling with a 
lot of good common sense in explain- 
ing the pleasures, purposes and pro- 
duction of that very English creation, 
a fruit orchard. Both photographs and 
line drawings help to make this an 
excellent guide to those about to 
plant or actually running an orchard. 


GUIDE TO BIRD 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
NYONE who wishes to take up 
the photography of birds could 
not do better than obtain a copy of 
Bird Photography as a Hobby, by 
Eric Hosking and Cyril Newberry 
(Stanley Paul, 12s. 6d.). Eric Hosking 
is an acknowledged master of the art, 
and he and his fellow author describe 
briefly the apparatus, techniques and 
skills that have made possible the 
taking of photographs of the quality 
of those with which the book is 
illustrated. Among the subjects dealt 
with are choosing a camera, the con- 
struction of hides, the use of flashlight, 
photographing in colour and cinema- 
photography. The fifty-odd illustra 
tions are accompanied by notes, many 
of which give the lens, length of 
exposure and so on employed in taking 
them. 


BIRDS FROM THE SUDAN 
TO MOZAMBIQUE 

NEW edition of volume two of 

C. W. Mackworth-Praed and 
Captain C. H. B. Grant’s Birds oj 
Eastern and North Eastern Africa has 
been published by Longmans at 50s. 
Between the end of 1953, when the 
first edition was passed for press, and 
the end of 1958, when the present one 
followed suit, eleven new species and 
fourteen sub-species were added to the 
list of the smaller birds of Eastern 
Africa, from larks to buntings, with 
which this volume deals. The new 
edition gives details of their charac- 
teristics, range and habits, besides 
correcting minor errors in its fore- 
runner and adding facts since dis- 
covered about some of the 800-odd 
birds described in it. 


\ BILINGUAL DOG 


[R,—In A Countryman’s Notes of 
January 19, I was interested to read 
t Mr. Niall said he had never come 
oss a bilingual dog. Well, I have 
.. My dachshund, Tobi, was born 
3erlin, when we were there with the 
Infantry Regiment. Our house- 
per, Meta, a German woman, was 
y fond of Tobi and she took charge 
his training. He learned every- 
ig he knew from Meta, and we all 
k to giving him his commands in 
man. When he was about seven 
nths old we returned to the U.S. 
| left Tobi with my mother in 
cansas fora while. It was then we 
lised that he did not understand 
zlish. 

We quickly taught my mother a 
German words such as essen and 


BEDSPREAD OF 17th-CENTURY 


EMBROIDERY 
See letter: A Coverlet for a Four-poster 


1. Gradually the dog learned 
lish. Now he understands both 
yuages.—R. H. Hatitmark, (Mrs.), 
4, Cole Park, Fort Campbell, 
itucky. 


HE VALLEY OF ROCKS 


—Your illustration (March 30) of 
Valley of Rocks at Lynton, Devon, 
mpts me to send a copy of a bill- 
d from the “inn and family hotel’’ 
re, dated 1842. The scenery 
ears more spectacular than to-day. 
» place is here spelt Linton, though 
is said to command a view of 
mouth. Like many inns of those 
s (it was established in 1800) it 
1 a post office and provided a daily 
1 to London.—M. W., Hereford. 


ROMAN STRIKING 


m Lord Harris. 

—With reference to the question 
nan Striking in Collectors’ Questions 
rch 30), I am afraid that your 
wer is not correct. 

Quite a number of makers made 
ks striking up to six, the idea 
ug to save power, as the striking 
nmer had to give so many fewer 
WS. 

Roman striking, however, saves 
ver by another method: the striking 
ows the Roman figures. There are 
) bells—one big and one small. 
> small bell represents one Ae and 
big bell represents five (V). The 
king is normal up to three, but at 
r o'clock it strikes one on the 
ull bell and one on the big (IV) and 
m round the clock. For example, at 
Ive o’clock (XII) it strikes two on 
big bell and two on the small bell. 
> hammers at any hour never 
ke more than four blows in all. 
i will realise from this what a very 
at saving there is on the striking 
> spring. 

I have several clocks with this 
thod of striking and have one with 
“method described by your corre- 
ndent. I think Roman striking is 
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found more often in clocks made by 
Joseph Knibb than in those by any 
other maker.—Harris, Belmont Park, 
Faversham, Kent. 

[We thank Mr. A. Moss also for a 
description of Roman striking.—Ep.] 


A COVERLET FOR A 
FOUR-POSTER 


Sir,—A few years ago we had some 
second-hand goods delivered to us in 
what appeared to be an old wrapper. 
Imagine my wife’s delight when she 
discovered that it was a piece of 17th- 
century embroidery adapted to a 
coverlet, 100 inches square for a four- 
poster. I enclose a photograph. 

The design follows that of the 
“pillowberes’”’ that belonged to the 
Earl of Northampton in 1614, and 
were valued at 40s. a pair, viz. “a 
traile worke of sundrie 
flowers, strawberyes and 
pinckes.’’ We have man- 
aged to identify pinks, 
moss-roses, strawberries, 
cornflowers, forget-me- 
nots and honeysuckle in 
the design. They are 
worked in tent-stitch, 
and the colours of the 
silks are as lovely as 
when first used, with 
three shades each of 
green, pink and blue, to- 
gether with gold, brown 
and fawn. 

Just as the original 
embroidery was a labour 
of love, so the adaptation 
to that of a bedspread 
was the same, for the em- 
broidery square of 69 in- 
ches by 65 inches has 
been pieced together at 
the corners with infinite 
care, and the whole 
strengthened by means 
of stitching rows of dia- 
monds on the calico 
mount; while the corners 
of the bordet have been worked into 
fronds of stitchery. 

The border is of fine linen and 
dimity pieced together, some of the 
former bearing a mulberry coloured 
printed design. In one corner is 
marked in ink “Eyland.’”—A. J., 


Suffolk. 
FROZEN FISHING 
Sir;—Ian Niall, in your issue of 


March 2, described the coldest fishing 
he had ever done when after pike in 
midwinter. 

Fifty years ago I was fishing for 
pike under similar conditions, except 
that there were only two holes in the 
ice into which I dropped my live bait. 
Like Mr. Niall, more than once I 
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hooked a pike, but didn’t 
manage to landone. It 
was so cold that the 
water froze into little 
icicles when it dripped 
from the tip of the rod. 
My companion was an 
old school friend, and 
to this day she declares 
that I stuck her on a 
stile and gave her an 
orange to suck, and that 
friendship could not go 
any higher.—Mary F., 


SADLER, Northiam, 
Sussex. 

WEATHER LORE 
S1r,—The interesting 


and beautifully illustrat- 
ed article, d New West- 
country Coastal Path, by 
J.D. U.Ward (March 30), 
reminded me of a won- 
derful evening, some 
years ago, spent at an 
inn on the southern 
slope of Yarde Down. 

The picturesque bar 
was filled with Exmoor 
farmers, and the con- 
versation turned, as it 
does anywhere in 
England, to the weather. 
Many local sayings were quoted and 
theories advanced. The senior farmer 
present listened attentively, quietly 
sucking his pipe, and then capped every- 
thing else when he said: “They do 
say that if you can see Hartland Point 
from here, it be going to rain—but I 
say if you can’t see it, it already be 
raining!’’—D. M. Dunning, 9, Long- 
croft Park, Beverley, Yorkshire. 


COLOURING EASTER 
EGGS 


S1r,—I was interested in the recent 
article on Easter Eggs (March 30). 
I well remember the beautifully dyed 
and decorated hard-boiled eggs of 
Easter Sunday in the north-east. The 
eggs were first enclosed in a frame of 
various greenery, such as pieces of 
fern leaf and crocus petals. Then 
came a layer of onion peel, the whole 
being wrapped in a cloth and firmly 
bound with string or cotton. The egg 
was then boiled in a solution of coffee 
grounds until hard-boiled. 

When lifted and unwrapped from 
this unsavoury mess the eggs were 
extraordinarily coloured and _ pat- 
terned. The coffee, of course, gave 
brown colour, the onion peel gave 
various yellows, and the leaves gave 
the pattern. A rub of butter to give a 
shine, and then the eggs went from 
hand to hand for admiration. Later 
they were bowled on the lawn or ina 


A BILL-HEAD OF 1842 SHOWING THE VALLEY OF ROCKS, 


LYNTON, 


DEVON 


See letter: The Valley of Rocks 
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TWIN CALVES BORN FROM SEMEN EIGHT 


YEARS OLD 
See letter: A Calf-breeding Record ? 


field until cracked, then eaten in the 
open, 

I wonder if any of your readers 
can remember other methods of pre- 
paring these eggs.—J. N. PatTrison, 
Springfield Lawn, The Park, Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire. 


RAILWAYS INTO ROADS 
Str,—I should like to support Mr. 
S. H. Allard’s ideas for making disused 
railways into roads (Correspondence, 
April 6). I suggest that the disused 
Hull and Barnsley railway would be 
the best line on which to start con- 
version, as it would provide an excel- 
lent reserved motor road for over half 
the distance from Hull to Manchester. 
—T. B. Murcatroyp, 43, Harlow 
Moor Drive, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 


A CALF-BREEDING 
RECORD ? 


Str,—I enclose a photograph of twin 
heifer calves born from bull semen 
deep-frozen in 1952 and stored for 
eight years before use. The sire, 
Sukar Ideal Successor, died five years 
ago; he stood at the Cambridge Cattle 
Breeding Centre, where the discovery 
of the deep-freeze technique for bull 
semen was made in 1951.—H. J. 
BALLINGER, 13, Woodlands Park, 
Girton, Cambridge. 


ALTERING THE 


LANDSCAPE 

S1r,—A short time ago I bought a copy 
of the Rev. William Gilpin’s Northern 
Tour, published in 1786. In this, 
several pages are devoted to imagin- 
ary landscapes, such as the one by 
Wheatley, with its romantic castle, 
illustrated in Collectors’ Questions, 
March 30, and some extracts may be 
of interest. 

‘‘He who works from imagination, 
that is, he who culls from nature the 
most beautiful parts of her produc- 
tions—a distance here; and there a 
foreground—combines them artifici- 
ally, and removing everything offen- 
sive admits only such parts as are 
congruous and beautiful, will in all 
probability make a better landscape 
than he who takes all as it comes,”’ 

However, the artist has only a 
modified licence. 

“Such alterations only your artist 
should make, as the nature of the 
country allows, and the beauty of 
composition requires. Trees he may 
generally plant or remove at pleasure. 
If a withered stump suit the form of 
his landscape better than the spread- 
ing oak which he finds in nature, he 
may make the exchange. He has no 
right, we allow, to add a magnificent 
castle, an impending rock, or a river, 
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WOODWOSES ON A PUNCH-BOWL 


PAINTED IN CHINA 
See letter: 


to adorn his foreground. These are 
new features. But he may certainly 
break an ill-formed hillock, and shovel 
the earth about him as he pleases, 
without offence. He may pull up a 
piece of awkward paling, he may throw 
down a cottage, he may even turn the 
course of a road or a river a few yards 
on this side or that.” 

Further on, he seems to contra- 
dict himself: “On some projecting 
knoll imagination will rear the majesty 
of a ruined castle, whose ivyed walls 
seem, a part of the very rock on which 
they stand. On a gentle rise, opening 
to the lake, and half encircled by 
woody hills, some mouldering abbey 
may be seated; and far beyond may 
appear distant objects, under some 
circumstance of picturesque illumina- 
tion.’’—Davip Parry, Carlton, Mel- 
loncroft Drive, Caldy, Wirral, Cheshire. 


WOODWOSES THROUGH 
CHINESE EYES 


Sir,—The letter of March 2 on the 
woodwose, or wild man, carved at 
Long Melford, Suffolk, prompts me 
to send a photograph showing a 
similar device taken from the coat-of- 
arms of the Boynton Wood family of 
Hollin Hall, near Ripon, Yorkshire. 
In some representations the three men 
are seen en passant, but here the 
clubbed figures stand facing forward, 
and each holds a shield bearing the 
Cross of St. George, which may 
suggest a Crusader origin for the 
device. 

Here the device is portrayed on a 
china punch-bowl—one of four in a 
famille vose armorial dinner service, 
comprising 75 pieces, made for John 
Wood Boynton in the 18th century. 
The service was made in China: hence 
the three men are no longer of wild 
visage, but have friendly, somewhat 
Chinese, faces. 


Woodwoses through Chinese Eyes 
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Mr. A. H. Boynton 
Wood kindly allowed me 
to take the enclosed 
photograph.—G. B. W., 
Rawdon, Leeds. 


A CHURCH IN 
SOMERSET ? 


Sir,—I would suggest 
that the church that is 
the subject of Sir Arthur 
Elton’s letter of Febru- 
ary 16 is almost certainly 
Loxton Church, Somer- 
set, and the hill in 
the background Crook 
Peak. 

Loxton village is at 
the foot of the Lox Yeo 
valley at the western end 
of the Mendips, about 
ten miles from Weston- 
super-Mare and about 20 
miles from Bristol. This 
would accord with the 
other North Somerset 
similarities—JouN S. GRIFFITH, 6, 
High Street, Banwell, neay Weston- 
super-Mare, Somerset. ' 

[Two other readers, struck by the 
resemblance of the hill in the back- 
ground of the water-colour to Crook 
Peak, have suggested that the church 
is Loxton. But Loxton lies west of 
Crook Peak, and the water-colour 
shows a church with a west tower on 
the right, north transept facing the 
viewer and part of the chancel on the 
left. The church would, therefore, 
lie north-east or nearly north of the 
peak. The tower of Loxton Church 
is not at the west end but on the 
south side of the nave and does not 
correspond in detail to the tower in the 
water-colour.—ED. | 


WHICH HERO WAS THE 
MOUSE ? 
Si1r,—In June, 1959, I wrote enquiring 


about the maker of a Dutch tobacco- 
box celebrating the victory of Ferdi- 


nand, Duke of Brunswick and 
Lunenberg, over the French at Minden 
on August 1, 1759. 


Your March 2 issue carries, in 
Collectors’ Questions, an enquiry as to 
a portrait of the Duke of Brunswick 
that brought back to my mind a point 
about my box that I did not mention 
and about which I should like someone 
to enlighten me. All the inscriptions 
on the box are in Latin, and on its 


back are many cartouches enumerat- | 


ing the various victories of Frederick 
the Great, but one contains the 
following, ‘‘Parturient Montes Nascetuy 
Ridiculus Mus.’ Now who was the 
ridiculous mouse? Frederick or Ferdi- 
nand? And why should such an 
allegation be put on a tobacco-box 
celebrating the valour of these two 
men? The box was made by I.'H. Giese, 
of Iserlon.—J. KirK RICHARDSON, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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EARLY BUTTERFLIES 


Sir,—The recent correspondence on 
early butterflies has dealt mainly with 
species that have hibernated in the 
perfect state. The season also appears 
exceptionally early for those freshly 
emerging. On March 30 I saw two male 
orange-tip butterflies in our garden. 

I do not remember seeing this 
species in flight before the latter part 
of April in past years.—ROBERT 
Coutts, The White Cottage, Hawken- 
bury, Staplehurst, Kent. 


GOOSE BARNACLES 
IN CORNWALL 


Si1r,—Reading M. Littledale’s letter 
of March 23, I was reminded that in 
September of the last two years I 
have seen goose barnacles in Cornwall. 
The first time was at Gorran Haven, 
and the second at Harlyn Bay. On 
both occasions there were large 
numbers of them, mostly alive, and 
attached to pieces of driftwood, 
although I found more that had been 
washed into rock pools by the tide. 


across one isolated example of agat 
ware made by it in the late 18tl 
century. 

The piece is to be seen in th 
Yorkshire Philosophical Museum 1 
York, and is impressed with the mar’ 
“D.D. & Co. Castleford Pottery. 
This factory, under the direction o 
David Dunderdale, flourished fron 
the early 1790s until 1821, when 1 
became bankrupt as a result of th 
collapse of export trade and seriou 
losses of shipments during the pro 
tracted war with France. 

After Dunderdale’s departure th 
business was revived by variou 
companies and still continues unde 
the name Clokie and Co.—the onl 
Yorkshire pottery to survive the trial 
and reverses of the 19th century. 

The enclosed photograph show 
the agate body quite distinctly. - 
should be interested to learn of othe 
marked examples from the Castlefor 
Pottery.—L. M. Bickerton, Curatot 
Borough of Worthing Museum an 
Art Gallery, Chapel Road, Worthing 
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AGATE-WARE TEA-POT MADE AT THE CASTLEFORD POTTER 
IN YORKSHIRE IN THE LATE 18th CENTURY 


See letter: 


At first I had no idea what they 
were, wondering if they might be a 
kind of mussel, but I was later told 
by a local fisherman. They were very 
fine specimens, and the gulls certainly 
seemed to enjoy them.—Davip F. 


Taytor, 42, Alma Road, Clifton, 
Bristol, 8 
TEA-POT OF AGATE 


WARE 


S1r,—The article by G. Bernard 
Hughes, Earthenware that Looks like 
Agate (February 23), gave a great deal 
of valuable information that interested 
me particularly, because, in the course 
of studying a Yorkshire factory not 
mentioned by Mr. Hughes, I came 
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ONE END OF CHISWICK EYOT, WHICH IS RAPIDLY BEING ERODED 


See letter: Vanishing Boat Race Landmark 
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Tea-pot of Agate Ware 


VANISHING BOAT RACE 
LANDMARK f) 


Str,—The enclosed photograph of on 
end of Chiswick Eyot shows how th 
well-known Boat Race landmark — 
disappearing into the river, and illu: 
trates in striking fashion what happ: 

when trees that protect against erosio 
fall down and are not replaced.- 
J. G. GAInsBorouGH, 5, Prebend Ma 
sions, Chiswick High Road, London, W 


HABITS OF THE INDIAN 
ELEPHANT. 


S1r,—In your issue of March 30 Mr. 1 
Murray Smith states in his interesti 
article, The Elephant’s Way of Lif 
that the African bull elephant mate 
when he is in must, which may be ¢ 
many as three or four times a year. 

This is contrary to the habits ¢ 
the Indian elephant, who tends to shu 
female company during this perio 
The late Colonel J. H. Williams wri 
in his well-known book, Elephant B 
that the male seldom mates when he 
in must, and my own observations ten 
to confirm this point. : 

About a year ago I camped near 
herd of some 40 wild elephants an 
for two consecutive days kept the 
company while riding on a ta 
animal. We were twice “seen off 
by a large bull in full must, who wi 
always to be found well up-wind fr 
the herd. 

On at least five other occasio’ 
have come across bull elephants 
must, and without exception th 
were well isolated from their fello 
It may be that the signt or smell of 
animal in must induces a feeling 
revulsion and fear in his fellows, for 
is known that a male in this conditic 
will stop at nothing—even killiz 
females. 

Female Indian elephants do con 
into season, but this condition is on 
known to experienced mahouts 
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The Humber Super Snipe Estate Car com- 
bines the qualities of an elegant, luxurious 
saloon with the practical advantages of a 
load carrier. There’s deep, roomy comfort 
for six; a powerful 3-litre 6-cylinder engine, 
while front disc brakes and large rear brakes 
provide that extra margin of safety. It’s the 


only British Estate Car in its class with easy- 
loading tail gates giving an extension for 
lengthy articles. Handling up to 7; cwt., 


there is still full seating for three. 


ESTATE CAR 


FINEST IN THE COUNTRY AND THE BEST IN TOWN 


apse! 


Price: £1,225 plus p.t. £511.10.10 Optional extras 
include fully-automatic transmission at a reduced 
price; power-assisted steering, also overdrive on 
normal transmission models. 


HUMBER LIMITED 

DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LTD 
LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DIVISION: 
ROOTES LIMITED - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
PICCADILLY * LONDON W.I. 


A PRODUCT OF 
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A very familiar sight in sporting circles, the Land-Rover ... towing hefty horse-boxes with 
effortless precision... carrying the guns and picnic baskets across country ... acting as grand- 


Preesiers stands at meets and point-to-points. The go-anywhere toughness that has made the Land- 


to Her Majest E . A 3 ™ 
“Manufacturers of Land-Rovers Rover indispensable on the farm has endeared it to all who love the country life. Ask your 
e gover Co. . 


Distributor or Dealer for a Land-Rover demonstration. 


Petrol 


or 
(FO Diesel 


There’s no substitute for the 4-wheel drive 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED - SOLIHULL - WARWICKSHIRE also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY - 
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slephant handlers and cannot be 
ybserved by a person who is ignorant 
of the ways of these magnificent 
seasts. Itis often the female who will 
nake the first advances in selecting a 
nale, and there have been many cases 
of a female in season “‘ensnaring’”’ a 
nale from a camp or elephant lines. 
Facts about the Indian elephant’s 
iabits have been the subject of many 
900ks and articles These habits can be 
sstablished in India and elsewhere in 
Asia, unlike Africa, by studying and 
ybserving domesticated animals who 
ire living, in some cases, such as the 
Forest Department animals, in their 
1atural environment. 
radition of elephant catching and 
raining in India that has been 
practised by certain tribes for many 


There is also a “ 
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FEARLESS BIRDS 
Si1r,—I did not realise that it was so 
unusual an occurrence to have a great 
spotted woodpecker visit one’s bird 
table. We moved into a country 
cottage (not very isolated), backed by 
a narrow strip of beechwood, about 
16 months ago, and all the winter of 
1959-60 we were regularly visited by 
the woodpeckers. 

What is unusual, I think, is that 
I put out food in a narrow passage 
formed by my outside back door and 
the house wall and the outer garden 
wall. Though the passage was only 
43 ft. wide, the woodpeckers would 
come and feed on the ground. This 


year I have seen them occasionally, 
but I presume that because of the mild 
winter they did not come down. 


TRADITIONAL COBBLER’S BENCH, WITH SOME OF THE 
TOOLS OF THE TRADE 
See letter: A Cobbler’s Bench 


undreds of years, from which much 
f our present-day knowledge has 
een gained.—J. H. BuRNETT, Quarry 
ind, Quarry Wood, Marlow, Bucking- 
amshire. 


MARTIN BROTHERS’ 
CARVINGS 


1R,—I was interested in the article 
n the Martin brothers in your issue of 
larch 23, as they are reputed to have 
ndertaken a certain amount of 
arving in churches in the Home 
ounties. Very little of this can be 
roved by documentary evidence, but 
here is one example that can—the 
hancel arch of St. Peter’s, Ayot St. 
eter, in Hertfordshire. 

This remarkable village church 
ras designed by J. P. Seddon in an 
riginal form of Gothic. ‘The interior 
» most attractive, with early forms of 
he arts and crafts movement, and no 
oubt Seddon had beard of the Martin 
rothers through his friends who were 
ctive in the movement. 

It must be an early work of the 
fartins, for the church was con- 
scrated in 1875, and I have seen a 
icture of the interior dated 1877 that 
learly shows the chancel arch.— 
.. P. Hystop, 30, Kenilworth Avenue, 
Valthamstow, Essex. 


WOODPECKER AT A 


BIRD-TABLE 
IR,—I was interested to: see Mr. 
ochhead’s photograph of a great 


potted woodpecker that visits his 
ird-table in Perthshire (March 30). 
Your readers may be equally 
iterested to know that a pair of these 
hy birds regularly visit the bird-table 
nd coconuts that we hang up in our 
arden only ten miles from Marble Arch. 
During the winter months the 
ale bird arrived fairly punctually at 
a.m. and at one o'clock, but the 
-male was not such a frequent visitor. 
Ve are not seeing quite so much of 
nem lately, perhaps because there are 
1ore people about, or possibly owing to 
2ere being more natural food avail- 
ble —RICHARD DE VERE STACPOOLE, 
he Tower Cottage, Harrow Park, 
larrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex. 


The green woodpecker comes to 
the garden, but does not feed from the 
bird scraps, and the lesser spotted 
woodpecker I have seen and heard 
only once.—ANNE CaARNEY (Mrs.), 
Park Cottage, Falmer, Brighton, Sussex. 


OUTSIDE THE WINDOW 


S1r,—I was interested to read that a 
great spotted. woodpecker at a bird- 
table is an unusual sight, as we 
have one that comes to our table, 
only six feet away from the dining- 
room window and enjoys the marrow- 
bone put out for the tits. Our 
garden is in a very open position.— 
E. R. SHERMAN-JAMES, Springfield, 
Milborne Port, Sherborne, Dorset. 


LIGHT FROM THE 
PUMP 

Srr,—I have been interested in recent 
letters on old lamp-posts, and enclose 
photographs of two old pumps still 
standing in the heart of London 
that serve as lamp-posts. The first 
is in Queen Square, behind South- 
ampton Row, and the other at the end 
of Bedford Row, near the gardens of 
Gray’s Inn.—S. S., London, W.C.1. 


A COBBLER’S BENCH 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of a 
happy survival, a traditional cobbler’s 
bench, which I rescued from the 
chopper in the nick of time. These 
benches were in general use through- 
out the country before the advent of 
machinery, and when boot and shoe 
making and repairing were the work 
of men’s hands. This one belonged 
to a Suffolk follower of the craft, who 
lived to be over 80, and it had 
belonged to his father before him. 

The original seat was made of 
thongs, stretched over a circular 
opening, so that the cobbler sat on 
leather, with an apron of the same 
material. His tools and “‘grindery”’ 
were to hand at his side, while his legs 
were free for use in supporting the 
last or holding the stirrup strap for 
securing the boot to his thigh when 
working. 

It would be interesting to know 
how many of these benches have sur- 
vived. I saw one in use at Cleobury 


Mortimer, Shropshire, a 
few years ago, and the late 
Mr. Charles Wade man- 
aged to secure one for his 
superb collection at Snow- 
shill Manor, Gloucester- 
shire.—ALLAN JOBSON, 
49, St. George’s Road, 
Felixstowe, Suffolk. 


RESURRECTION 
CARVINGS 


S1r,—The most popular 
subject of the wood-car- 
vers who carved the 
medizval bench-ends to 
be found in Cornish 
churches was the Passion 
of Our Lord. The sub- 
ject was treated sym- 
bolically. My photograph 
of a bench-end at Laun- 
cells is, however, quite a 
rarity in that it shows 
two post-Easter scenes. 
The left panel repre- 
sents Doubting Thomas 
and the victory of the 


Cross and Our Lord’s 
power oyer death. The 
tight-hand panel sym- 


bolises the Ascension of 
Christ, whose footprints 
are left imprinted on the 
mountain top and whose 
feet can be seen disappearing into a 
cloud.—J. C. D. Smiru, Rose Cottage, 
Chedzoy, Bridgwater, Somerset. 


SON-IN-LAW OR 
STEPSON ? 


Sir,—A sentence in the second article 
by Christopher Hussey on Penn’s 
Rocks, Sussex (March 30), says: ‘‘The 
purchaser, this Abraham Osborn, at 
his death in 1785 devised it to John 
Bishop, bafflingly described by old 
Adams both as Osborn’s son-in-law, 
and as haying died unmarried and 
intestate in 1828.” 

I believe that in the late 18th 
century the term son-in-law often 
meant stepson, and if this is so, would 
it not be possible for John Bishop to 
be Osborn’s stepson who was also un- 
married and died intestate?—-A. M. 
GOWLLAND (Mrs.), Edenbridge, Kent. 

[The Oxford English Dictionary 
gives a number of instances of ‘‘son- 
in-law’? meaning stepson, the most 
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SYMBOLIC CARVINGS ON A CHURCH 
BENCH-END AT LAUNCELLS, CORNWALL, 
OF DOUBTING THOMAS 


(left) AND 
THE ASCENSION 


See letter: Resurrection Carvings 


recent being from Thomas Hardy 
(1886), so this theory is likely —Ep. | 


UNDER COVER TO THE 
GARAGE 


S1r,—The new houses you have been 
describing for quite a long time have 
many advantages, but often one of the 
most important is not provided—that 
is, access to the garage under cover. 
This, with doors that can be opened 
and shut from inside the garage, en- 
ables one to go in and out in even the 
worst weather without getting wet.— 
K. H. C. BapGEr, Cleeve Farm House, 
Seend, Melksham, Wiltshire. 


POLLARD’S PAINTINGS 


Sir,—I am on the point of completing 
a catalogue raisonné of the paintings of 
James Pollard, and should be grateful 
if any of your readers could give me 
information about little-known paint- 
ings by this artist.—N. C. SELWay, 
Hill's House, Denham Village, Buck- 
inghamshire. 


COMBINED LAMP-POSTS AND PUMPS IN LONDON 


See letter: Light from the Pump 


NEW OFFICES FOR 

MESSRS. HARRISONS & CROSFIELD 
JESSELTON, NORTH BORNEO 
Architects: 

Palmer & Turner 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
: 4s WESTERN NIGERIA 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
ae Contractors: 
leilmann & Littman 


(Nigeria) Ltd. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
CORPORATION OF INDIA 
MADRAS 

Architects: 

H. J. Brown & L. C. Moulin 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD 
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Overseas outlook 
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ST. ELIZABETH HOSPITAL 
CURAGAO 


Architect: 
Ben Smit 


OFFICES OF 

THE PRIME MINISTER 
LAGOS, NIGERIA 

Chief Federal Architect: 
G. R. Stout 


* 
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OFFICES FOR COCOA. BOARD 
TRINIDAD 

Architects: 

Mence & Moore 


HONGKONG ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
STAFF QUARTERS 

HONGKONG 

Architects: 

Leigh & Orange 


...asecond portfolio of 


CRITTALL 


throughout the world 
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BRAINTREE 


ESSEX 


POLICE CO-OPERATIVE 
THRIFT & LOAN SOCIETY LTD. 
KUALA LUMPUR 

Architects: 

Booty, Edwards & Partners 


ST.. MICHAEL'S 
ROAD DEVELOPMENT 
SINGAPORE 


Chief Architect, 


Singapore Improvement Trust 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
ARTS FACULTY BUILDING 
ADDIS ABABA, ETHIOPIA 
Architect: 

H. C. Fallek 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN ALL COUNTRIES 


TaW 1234 
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A FRENCH PROFILIST OF BRITISH FAME 


Fidéle Edouart, whose death occurred a 

hundred years ago, was meticulously 
business like and it is unfortunate, that 
about the only important date left unrecorded 
in his life is the day on which he died. 
Edouart was an outstanding free-hand cutter 
of black profiles and is said to have been 
responsible for the introduction of the word 
“silhouettes” into this country; before his time 
the words “‘shades”’ or ‘‘profiles’’ were used. 

This little Frenchman was born at Dunkirk 
in 1788, and was his mother’s sixteenth child. 
His mother died when the future silhouettist 
was only seven. At nineteen Edouart was the 
manager of a china factory employing 120 men. 
It was an excellent training that was to stand 
him in good stead in later life. 

But the ever-pressing demand for soldiers 
made on the French nation by Napoléon soon 
involved the Edouart family in military affairs. 
Augustin himself served with distinction as an 
officer and was decorated for bravery. Four of 
nis brothers died on the battlefields of Europe 
pefore the end of the disastrous Russian cam- 
paign of 1812. Napoléon abdicated and was sent 
-o temporary exile at Elba. With his fall, and 
che return of the Bourbons, ex-members of the 
stand Army became as unpopular as they had 
formerly been praised and glorified. France was 
ired of war, and Edouart, who had lost the 
zreater part of his property, determined to cross 
she Channel and throw himself on the hospita- 
ity of his recent enemies, the British. 

He landed here in 
[815 and risked his few 
suineas by advertising 
or employment as a 
eacher of French. 
[here were far too many 
»f his countrymen look- 
ng for the same kind of 
vork, however, and the 
cheme had to be aban- 
loned. 

His next attempt 
vas a completely new 
me: modelling the por- 
raits of favourite dogs 
rom their own hair that 
le ingeniously bedded 
n wax foundations. It 
vas delicate and 
xacting work; so fine 
hat where the hairs 
vere too thick it was 
ften necessary to split 
hem. One of these 
ortraits took the artist 
hree years to complete, 
nd the financial results 
vere so small that, 
hough several of them 
vere accepted by the 
Xoyal Academy, eye- 
train and lack of funds 
orced Edouart to ad- 
nit that hair-portrai- 
ure did not pay. 

Shortly after his 
trival in England the 
rtist married another 
mmigrant, Mademois- 
lle Emilie Vital, by 
vhom he had four child- 
en; the eldest son, 
raspard, later entered 
he Church of England 
nd became a popular 


[ra profilist Augustin Amant Constance 


2.—PROFILE BY 


Ticar of Leominster in EDOUART FOR 
ierefordshire. WHICH PAYMENT 
In 1824 Emilie WAS WITHHELD 


ied, leaving her hus- 
and with a young 
amily to rear. But fate 
atervened to direct his 
alents into a more 
rofitable channel. One 
vening while he was 
ining with friends the 


BY THE SITTER. 
The artist added the 
screw, ring and hook 
and hung it in his 
window with the 
title “‘Patent Screw 
for Five Shillings” 


By JOHN WOODIWISS 


conversation turned on 
a machine-cut profile 
that the company con- 
sidered an excellent like- 
ness. 

Edouart entirely 
disagreed with this 
opinion and when asked 
if he could do better 
accepted the challenge. 
Taking a pair of scissors 
and an old letter-cover, 
he snipped a portrait 
from it and blacked the 
silhouette with candle 
smoke. In spite of the 
improvised materials 
the result was admitted 
a perfect likeness, and 
this success started him 
on his professional way. 
He was still desperately 
lonely and, with the 
idea of diverting his 
thoughts from his be- 
reavement, he began to 
practise the new art 
with typical thorough- 
ness. 

Edouart started op- 
erations at Bath and in 
1826 rented accommo- 
dation at 14, Old Bond 
Street, an excellent 
position in the centre of 
tHe AeCity | eelis «first 
client was Dr. Magen- 
die, Bishop of Bangor, 
an auspicious beginning 
to a long and successful 
career. 

His early  full- 
length cuttings were 
larger than those taken 
after 1827; and a most 
important part of his 
method was the naming, 
dating and indexing of 
every portrait. He 
snipped in duplicate 
from folded black-sur- 
face paper, and, having 
handed the first copy 
to his client, mounted 
the second in a reference album, so that he 
had not only a complete record of his labours 
but could supply extra cuttings at any 
time. 

Bath citizens patronised him handsomely. 
He worked long hours and during his walks 
about the streets he took the silhouettes of any 
interesting characters whom he met. Encouraged 
and confident, Edouart went on to Oxford, 
Cambridge and then to Cheltenham, where he 
arrived in 1829 and opened a studio at 3, The 
Colonnade. His price at this time was 5s. for 
a full-length (children 3s. 6d.), and a bust- 
length cost only 2s. A duplicate full-length copy 
could be had for 3s. and that oi a child for 
2s. 6d. 

In the same year he began a London season 
at 155, Cheapside, with remarkable success, 
though even better was to come when, in 1830, 
he travelled north and at 72, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, snipped hundreds of individual pro- 
files, including that of Sir Walter Scott—a won- 
derful example of free-hand skill in which he 
suggests the author’s lameness with tactful yet 
perfect truth (Fig. 4). 

It was during the Edinburgh stay that he 
was invited to visit Holyrood Palace to take 
the profiles of the deposed King of France, 
Charles X, his Queen, the royal children and 
their entire suite. This valuable collection of 
78 portraits isnow in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris. From this time Edouart was able to 
advertise as ‘‘Silhouettist to the French Royal 
Family.” In the same year he moved on to 
Glasgow, and Perth, and then turned his atten- 
tion to Ireland. He opened at 27, Westmoreland 


WAS BORN 


IN 1788. 


AUGUSTIN EDOUART, WHO 

He is surrounded by many of his reference 

volumes that were lost in a shipwreck. The portrait is the frontispiece 
to his book Treatise on Silhouette Likenesses 


Street, Dublin, and remained there for nearly 
a year before extending his tour to Cork, Kin- 


sale, Fermoy (a garrison town where he took 
many military portraits), Bandon, Youghal, 


Mallow and Limerick. During this Irish visit he 
wrote his book A Treatise on Silhouette Like- 
which is now very rare (Fig. 1). 

" Edouart was pompous and self-opinionated 
to a degree. He strutted grandly through life in 
the firm assurance that his talent was unappre- 


ciated. He was unable to comprehend the fact 
that, only a few years before, his nation had 
been our constant and deadly enemy, still 


loathed and despised by the older 
tion. 

One chapter of his book, entitled Grievances 
and Miseries of Artists, is devoted to the insults 
he had been forced to endure. A landlady who 
refused to accommodate ‘‘a man who does them 
common shades” was an outstanding offender, 
and was only matched by the ill-bred person 
who, while the Frenchman was walking arm-in- 
arm with a friend who ‘‘moved in circles of high 
life,’ rudely enquired: ‘‘Who can she be, that 
lady with the black-shade man?” Another 
amusing episode in his list of complaints was 
caused by one of Edouart’s sporting clients who, 
having read the word “profilist’’ as ‘‘pugilist,”’ 
stripped off his jacket with a request for a few 
friendly rounds. 

Many people who should have known better 
walked past the humiliated artist without even 
acknowledging him; and yet was it merely 
justice that having cut so many people Edouart 
should sometimes be cut himself? On one 
occasion only did the great man deign to take 


genera- 
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The Austin Gipsy 
goes shopping 


Takes wives, children, huge heaps of shopping 
round town in style (comfort too). Does any- 
thing, goes anywhere home on the farm. Tows, 
drives, carries. Bounds across open country. See 
for yourself. Ask your Austin dealer for a free 
trial run. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
LONGBRIDGE + BIRMINGHAM 


evenge. A young fellow whose 
Sortrait he had snipped refused 
0 pay the 5s. fee. This so aroused 
che artist’s rage that, taking the 
indeniable likeness, he added a 
screw beneath the bust-line and 
1 ring and hook to the top-hat and 
christened the result ‘Patent 
screw for Five Shillings,’”’ which 
1e hung in his window for all to 
ee (Fig. 2). 

After a final tour of Leaming- 
on, Worcester, Gloucester and 
iverpool in 1837 and 1838, Edo- 
art decided to visit the United 
states. Unfortunately he never 
ublished another book, so his 
ravels and adventures during 10 
ears in the new land can be surm- 
sed only from the duplicates in his 
eference books. He began at 114, 
3roadway, New York, in 1839 and 
vent on to engagements at Sara- 
oga Springs, New Orleans, Boston, 
yharlestown and Philadelphia, at 
yhich point he decided to return 
o Europe. Upto this time, he had 
aken over 200,000 profiles in 
everal lands, ranging from kings 
nd presidents to beggars. 

In 1849, the profilist em- 
arked in the sailing ship Oneida. 
t was a bad crossing that ended 
n December 21 with the vessel’s 
eing blown on to the rocks in 
’azon Bay, Guernsey, where she 
ecame a complete wreck. By 
ood fortune the crew and 
he 25 passengers escaped, but 
oor Edouart lost the bulk of his 
recious reference books. Only a 
sw of the volumes, containing 
,000 duplicate cuttings, were 
alvaged, and these their owner, 
affering badly from shock and 
xposure, gave to a Miss Frederica 
ukis, the daughter of a Guernsey 
umily who had befriended him 
fter the disaster. In time this 
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IN LONDON IN 1829. 
WALTER SCOTT. 


—A FAMILY GROUP CUT BY EDOUART IN THE 1830s. 


that it was taken in Cheltenham. 


3.—A PROFILE BY EDOUART OF A COLONEL CLARKSON TAKEN 
(Right) 4 EDOUART’S PROFILE OF SIR 


In the National Portrait Gallery 


\ 
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girl married and came to live in 
England, and after her death the 
volumes were bequeathed to her 
son. Their whereabouts were en- 
tirely unknown until 1911 when 
by a lucky chance they were re 
discovered and bought by the late 
Mrs. Nevill Jackson. 

Disheartened and worn out, 
Augustin Edouart returned to 
France, where he died at Guines, 
near Calais, in 1861. Most of his 
cuttings are full-length, plain, un- 
embellished outlines of remark- 
able exactitude. But he often 
mounted his profiles on cards 
bearing lithographed pictures of 
interiors. He even kept a stock of 
“miniature etceteras,’’ tiny repre 
sentations of letters or copies of 
The Times to be placed in his 
models’ hands. 

Edouart took many charm- 
ing groups; whole families, with 
their pets well in evidence, in 
magnificent salons lithographed 
or painted in sepia. To my mind 
these were far more attractive 
than his austere productions. As 
a side-line he also cut many tiny 
silhouette pictures, roughly the 
size of a large visiting card, for 
mounting in scrap-albums. 

Though Edouart used several 
trade labels he generally preferred 
to sign his portraits in ink or pen- 
cil; but so individual is his style 
that, once one has got to know it, 
there can be little doubt of its 
origin. As with many other artists 
who painted or cut full-lengths, 
the Frenchman’s trouble lay in 
depicting his subject's feet. They 
are often completely unconvinc- 
ing; but, allowing for this single 
deficiency, he was undoubtedly a 
superlative master of scissor-craft, 
with a wonderful eye for catching 
a likeness. 


The name of this family was Connell, and a caption to the group suggests 
In the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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COBBLESTONES IN MODERN SETTINGS 


O many people the word 
cobblestones conjures up a 
picture of narrow, ancient 
streets, like those at Rye, charm- 
ing bygones that are delightful to 
look at but uncomfortable to walk 
on. But though cobblestones 
were widely used in days gone 
by, they are by no means old- 
fashioned. All over this country 
cobblestones are being used in- 
creasingly in conjunction with a 
variety of new buildings and as 
an integral part of modern street 
and garden lay-out. In the past 
they were often condemned be- 
cause they were so hard to walk 
on; now, strangely enough, that 
is one of the main reasons why 
they are becoming so popular. 

Originally, cobbles were 
used, particularly in hilly places, 
as a hard-wearing road surface— 
one that would drain easily and 
would give a grip to iron-shod 
hoofs and wagon wheels. The 
stones themselves were easily and 
cheaply obtainable in most parts 
of England, from beaches, river 
beds and quarries. Once laid, 
they literally never wore out; 
and if the surface became uneven 
or they had to be lifted to deal 
with such things as water pipes, 
they were easy to prise up and 
easy to re-lay. In many places 
where such streets survive the 
cobbles are still laid in the tradi- 
tional way. 

Where heavy traffic is ex- 
pected, two layers of cobbles are 
used. First, a layer of sand is spread, then an 
under-layer of cobbles, with the stones laid on 
end and close to one another; more sand is 
sprinkled over. Then the top layer is most care- 
fully packed, once again with the stones on end 

-and interlocking with the lower layer. The 
crevices between are filled with sand, and more 


st 


By N. M. WOODALL 


Wee 


IN FRONT OF A HOUSE OVERLOOKING THE SEA AT DEAL, KENT. 


EY LESS) 
Oy 
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“Cobbles can be laid 


effectively by almost anyone” 


sand is spread right over the whole top. Lastly, 
the stones are rammed firmly into place and 
all the surplus sand is brushed away. No cement 
is used in this type of construction. Such a sur- 
face drains rapidly, does not ice up and has 
proved through the centuries to be extremely 
durable. In the past the use of cobbles in 
this country has generally 
been purely practical; but in 
other countries, particularly 
in Spain, they were long ago 
recognised not only as 
materials for making a hard- 
wearing surface but also as a 
medium with which many 
delightful designs and patterns 
could be worked, stones of 
many different sizes and 


colours being used to achieve these effects. Even 
to-day, when we are becoming more enlightened 
in our use of the humble cobblestone, we have 
never approached anything like the achievements 
of the paviours who worked in the old piazzas of 
Granada. The nearest modern British attempt 
towards such designing that I have seen is a 
compass, with its points worked in black, brown 
and grey pebbles, in front of a house overlooking 
the sea at Deal (Fig. 1). In this climate, where 
we have so much frost and wet to contend with, 
ornate ground patterns of small stones will not 


stand up to heavy wear unless set so deeply in 


concrete that the effect is spoiled, but many 
most interesting uses of larger pebbles have been 
made recently. 

Why have cobbles become so popular, and 
how are they being used? They are becoming 


2.—COBBLES USED FOR THE TREADS ON A GARDEN STAIRWAY. “Many a modern gardener is finding cobbles the answer to his 


particular problem.” (Right) 3—BARS OF SMALL PEBBLES SET IN CONCRETE BY KING’S COLLEGE BRIDGE, CAMBRIDGE 
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Chauffeurs tell their bosses 
as they meet them with the Rolls, 


Traffic cops report it, 


when they come back from patrols, 


Taxi-drivers bawl it \. 
through their radio controls— 
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4.—FLAGSTONES CONTRASTING WITH 


MODERN GARDEN. (Right) 


over 100 years old 


popular because it is possible to obtain a new 
look with them; because they are cheap and 
durable; because they give variety and light in 
contrast to the concrete and asphalt that are 
everywhere to be seen; because they reduce the 
cost of upkeep to the barest minimum; and 
lastly, because they are so impossible to walk 
upon in any comfort. They are being used as 
ground surfaces to create’ a sort of invisible 
barrier—to make a no-man’s-land between the 
smooth paved surface upon which we are 
required to walk and the grass, banks or other 
open spaces where the heavy passage of feet is 
to be avoided. 

This can be seen in the courts of many 
colleges in Cambridge, and in its most recent 
form in the lay-out of some of our newest 
towns, such as Basildon, in Essex. Cobbles 
are being used instead of grass or other ground 
cover to fill and ornament odd corners where 
normally nothing living thrives and where dirt 
and waste paper are likely to collect. Such a 
use is to be seen at the approach to the new 
railway station in Chichester, Sussex, and by 
the entrance to the recently built schools at 
Guestling, in East Sussex. 

One of the most interesting and effective 
uses of cobbles in modern times has been in the 
design of the new car park at University Col- 
lege, Oxford. The universities of both Oxford 
and Cambridge, with their eye to harmonious 


6.—PARTLY LAID SINGLE-COBBLE SURFACE. 
the stones and sprayed with water. (Right) 7.—A PAVIOUR FILLING IN A CORNER NEAR THE SHELDONIAN THEATRE, OXFORI 
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5.—_GARDEN 
LAID IN CABLE PATTERN AT UPPARK, SUSSEX. This path is well 
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COBBLESTONES IN A 
PATH OF PEBBLES 


beauty and their need for something to stand 
up to incredibly hard wear, have been great 
users of cobbles. The University paviour at 
Oxford can often be seen repairing an uneven 
surface or filling in with neat kidney pebbles 
from the near-by quarries some small corner or 
forbidden area (Fig. 7). At Cambridge, cobbles 
are used in great variety. Bars of cobbling, for 
instance, close to King’s College Bridge (Fig. 
3), prevent one from slipping on a steep river- 
side path. Here the paviour told me his 
method of laying small stones evenly in con- 
crete, so that the bedding does not show to 
spoil the effect: the stones are set in a shallow 
bed of mixed concrete, then a little dry cement 
is carefully sprinkled between the cracks, and 
finally the surface is moistened with a fine 
spray of water, care being taken not to splash 
the cement on to the top of the stones (Fig. 6). 
Treated in this way the surface sets firmly and 
evenly in a very short time. 

Cobbles are laid on the treading edge of 
garden steps to prevent: slipping, around trees 
growing in an otherwise paved ‘surface (here, 
of course, they should be set in sand—never in ' 
concrete), and also as ground cover beneath 
trees where grass does not thrive. They can be 
laid to advantage along an area under over- 
hanging eaves where little will grow. At Gate- 
way House, a recent addition to the City, close 
to St. Paul’s, cobbles have been used as a 
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frame to the lawns in front. They will make 
a non-muddy surface by a gateway where 
grass would soon wear thin. You can see ther 
used this way at Petworth House, Sussex, a: 
you enter the park from the pleasure garden. 

Purely ornamental effects, often very 
simple in design yet pleasing to the eye, are t¢ 
be found in English cobble work of all period: 
(Fig. 5). A beautiful old house near Pound 
stock, im Cornwall, has its inner hall pavec 
with closely-set cobbles forming a delightfu 
pattern. Augustus Hare built a flight of bricl 
steps from the terrace of his home at St. Leon 
ards, Sussex, in a curving, generous line to the 
garden below. As a finishing touch, each treac 
is set in a different pattern worked in Sussex 
pebbles. For an up-to-date example of cobbl 
artistry you might visit Dover, where simply 
shaped cobbled panels enliven the ground surfac« 
in front of a building of almost futuristic design 

Many a modern gardener is finding cobble: 
the answer to his particular problem: the 
impossible corner; the concrete drive or patl 
that looks so commonplace—until it has < 
pebble border; and that dullest of backyard: 
that is being transformed into an out-dooi 
room. For cobbles, with care and a little prac 
tice, can be laid effectively by almost anyone 
and so have a very real place in this do-it-your 
self age. 


Illustrations: M. Littledale. 


The stones are set upright in concrete; as a final stage dry cement is sprinkled betwee: 
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GRESSRRULES EUROS, 
SESS Sere ee ee itite 
: Seseeusecanvans: seers 
Ses ee owe tity 

stp pidbedeaa eng eee 


Pew aie 
Reseeesvesee serene 
‘ eueeseen ence ee 


Su erb The quality of a car is measured as much by the 
p servicing it gets as by the care that goes into its 
manufacture. Here you see a Mercedes-Benz en- 
aS a Car gineer giving a car its final check-over. One of many! 
= The car will leave the service station in ‘as-new’ 
Pe ee | with condition. By such care, thoroughness and attention 
=~ to detail every Mercedes is maintained at its peak 
se rvice to efficiency—an efficiency that has won it a reputation 
unparalleled in the history of motor-racing—an 
match efficiency that has made it one of the world’s most 
wanted cars. 
Behind every Mercedes-Benz is a remarkably effic- 
ient Servicing Organisation. With factory-trained 
mechanics at centres throughout Britain, and im- 
mediate availability of spare parts, this service 
matches in every way one of the world’s finest cars. 


MERCEDES-BENZ 


For further details. please write to: 


MERCEDES-BENZ (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., 


Head Office, Distribution, Spares and Service Department 
GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 
Telephone : |SLeworth 2151 
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ENTENTE CORDIALE - 


reliable work on rubber bridge tactics. 

The odds against a best-seller are enor- 
ious, for the average rubber bridge player 
imply can’t be bothered with a book. It is not 
1erely a question of kidding himself that he has 
othing to learn. 

A good textbook will teach you to bid 
etter, so long as you are facing a competent 
artner. At the table, as we all know, the cor- 
ect call may be tantamount to suicide. Suppose 
ne bidding goes like this at game all: 


W :: have been waiting a long time for a 


South West North East 
No bid Nobid 1 Spade No bid 
2Clubs Nobid 2 Diamonds ? 


As East you hold the following: 

@AJ93 YA2 OKRJ1065 &63 

Your waiting tactics are now vindicated; 
) you double. West, your partner, promptly 
ids Two Hearts and goes one down. “Sorry,” 
e says; “I thought you were asking for my 
uit."” You remind him that only one suit was 
ft. “I know,” he will argue, quite unabashed, 
but I thought you might want to know whether 
held it.”” On the previous deal an atrocious 
all of his cost 800, and you could see a fine 
hance to get it back; with that sort of partner, 
owever, the only hope of a plus score is to 
sfrain from doubling Two Diamonds. 

This is one of the examples in Comment 
agner au Bridge (la Partie Libre), the master 
ork by Pierre Albarran and Dr. Pierre Jais. 
he English version, edited by Terence Reese, 
; How to Win at Rubber Bridge (Barrie and 
‘ockliff, 18s.). Albarran, who died last year, 
‘as one of the greatest players of all time. Jais 
as for many years been the anchor man of the 
rench national team, current holders of the 
lympic title. 

This is a book after my own heart, for the 
uthors preach aggression as well as adaptability. 
he first section, which was written by Albarran, 
eals mainly with the human side. ‘‘The only 
pponents whom I fear at the rubber bridge 
able,’’ he says, “are the aggressive players who 
id freely and double freely—players whom I 
all ‘tigers.’ On the other hand, players who are 
fraid to risk a small penalty and let me play 
yw contracts all the time are easy prey. At 
ridge, as in life, one crops the sheep.”’ 

In one of his examples the bidding begins 
ke this: . 


South West North East 
1 Heart 1Spade 2Hearts 2 Spades 
4 Hearts ? 


As West you hold these cards: 

@AJ973 YKE OQ293 hK74 

It may well be that neither Four Hearts nor 
‘our Spades is on; none the less, whatever the 
tate of the score, you should bid Four Spades. 
‘he case for this is strongest when you are vul- 
erable and the opponents are not. Albarran 
scribes a bid of Four Spades in this situation 
s a free shot in the sense that you won’t be 
oubled; the opponents are far more likely to 
nake a phantom sacrifice in Five Hearts. In all 
ompetitive situations, he says, the principle 
hould be: When in doubt, bid one more. 

This is one of the very few examples which 
night have been presented more forcibly. 
uppose you hold the same hand, sitting West, 
nd that the bidding goes in this fashion: 


South West North East 
1 Heart 1 Spade 2Clubs 2 Spades 
3Clubs ? 


A bid of Three Spades is neither fish, flesh 
ior fowl. It doesn’t matter whether East is 
autious or aggressive when it comes to raising 
‘Our overcalls; I have found time and again that 
t pays to jump to Four Spades like a man who 

sure he can make it. The opponents will 
lever imagine that your pattern is a mundane 
ive-three-three-two; they are far more likely to 
lace you with six-four-three-nought and to go 
or a save. 

Rhythm in the Bidding is the heading of a 
seful chapter on the subject of hesitations and 
ther mannerisms. Such offences are usually 


involuntary, and they are apt to boomerang. 


Jais relates an amusing experience. He was 
sitting West on the following deal: 
J 65 
9 QJ 10 
O6AQ1073 
rf &74 
Sop > 109838 
OMS 545: let $ 2 72 
OKj986 JW El 654 
&KIO S & 1082 
@AK742 
VY 96 
© 2 
&AQ653 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 
Represented in black and white, this was 
the bidding: 


South West North East 

1 Spade 2 Diamonds Double No bid 
No bid 2 Hearts Double . No bid 
3 Clubs Double 3 Spades Double 
No bid No bid No bid 


“In reality,’ says Jais, “‘the calling was 
quite different. North doubled Two Diamonds 
with so triumphant an air that South passed 
with his singleton and I found no difficulty in 
removing to Two Hearts. North found his next 
double much less attractive and decided upon it 
only after long consideration. South, who had 
passed Two Diamonds doubled with a singleton, 
had the effrontery to remove Two Hearts 
doubled, though he had a doubleton in that suit. 
Justice overtook him when he lost 500 in Three 
Spades doubled. If he had made an honest pass 
of the double of Two Hearts he would have col- 
lected at least 500 instead.”’ 

A recent experience of my own takes some 
beating. I was South in a pairs tournament. 
East opened One Spade on a 16-points hand. 
His partner said ““One No-Trump?”’ East raised 
him to Two. West, holding 10 points, bid the 
game and made it for a normal result. 

East opened the next board with One Heart 
after much cogitation. It is fair to say that I was 
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not the only one who gathered that he was 
somewhere near a Two-Club call. West, holding 
three Queens, dredged up a dreary One No- 
Trump response and was left in that call. East, 
who had previously raised with 16 points, 
smugly displayed a dummy containing 19 points 
and a good five-suit. Not that we had any cause 
to complain, for they were the only pair to miss 
a cold game. 

The stress laid throughout on psychological 
factors is the best feature of the book. Suppose, 
for instance, that you have to choose between 
going for game and doubling your opponents. 
It depends largely on the calibre of the other 
players. Jais puts it like this: 

“Tf you judge that yours is the stronger side, 
then whatever the vulnerability and whatever 
the history of the rubber so far, always choose to 
double. That is to say, take a penalty and con- 
tinue the rubber when yours is the stronger 
combination. On the other hand, when you 
judge the enemy to be the stronger pair, always 
take the game when you can.” 

How to Play with an Inexperienced Partner 
is the heading of another good chapter. Suppose 
you cut a character called Mr. Muggins against 
two strong opponents. In view of what we have 
to endure on such occasions, the following advice 
may sound too facile; I can assure you, however, 
that it pays to make the effort. 

“You may express wonder that so useless a 
creature should have dreamt of approaching 
a bridge table. Alternatively, like a doctor in 
the presence of a patient in a coma, you may 
raise your eyebrows and shrug your shoulders 
and sigh deeply without uttering a word. All 
this is very foolish . . . you will pay for it dearly. 
Mr. M. will lose his nerve altogether and play 
much worse for the remainder of the rubber. 

“Tf you are neither irritable nor ironical, 
you will be surprised to find how often Mr. M. 
asks your opinion. Little by little you will 
become his favourite partner; little by little the 
miracle will occur: you will be happy to cut 
Mr. M.” 


CROSSWORD No. 1621 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 8 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 

“Crossword No. 1621, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 9. 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 

Wednesday, April 26, 1961 

Nore.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


N TO No, 1620. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
ee ae seanad in the issue of April 13, will be announced next week. 
Divisions ; 
Llandovery; 12, Fine; 14, Disown; 15, Untamed; 17, Luc kless; 
19 Odihamn: 22, Iris; 23, Militarist; 25, Springald; 26, Outer; 
a DOWN.—1, Cutlass; 2, Ne’er-do-well; 
3 Endive; 4, Environs; 5, Also; 6, Emotion; 7. Dilly-dallies; 
10 Speedometers; 13, Mandragora; 16, Aspirant; 18, Chirrup; 


ACROSS.—1, Confederates; 8, Istle; 9, 


; = 


27, Up to standard. 


20, Hoisted; 21, Bidden; 24, Into. 


ACROSS 
3. It’s a burning question (5) 
. The very top point to fail in (6) 
a lies the head that wears a crown” 
—Shakespeare (6) 
10. He should be a resourceful fellow (3, 2, 5) 
11. I go to the front, he seems to imply (4) 
2. What a hit! Responsible for a lot of damage, 
apparently (8) 
. They probably won’t see their charges grow 
up (6) 
. Alteration in sea-level? 
(1, 4, 2, 3, 5) 
3. “He at morn, and noon, and eve, 
‘He hath a cushion plump’’—Coleridge (6) 
. Does the open-air drama do best? (8) 
23. Near to being a composer? He was one (4) 
. Waiting for legislation? No, very well- 
behaved (3-7) 
. Not a part of the fighter’s armament (3-3) 
. As deer are apt to get wiped out (6) 
. They are always coming in and going out (5) 


Very little indeed 


DOWN 


. Mad, sir, thus to lay oneself bare (6) 

2. Nothing on the top for sun-bathing (4) 

. Schoolboys involved in maul? (6) 

. There are no diversions (8-7) 

5. Such value as a gad-fly has (8) 

3. What price Carol, for a change? (10) 

. Picture of the East? Levant, maybe (6) 

2. ‘His youthful hose well saved a world too 


wide 
“For his shrunk "Shakespeare (53) 
3. One hen gets into the circle (10) 
5. Two shillings for the sea-side? (5) - 
. Being uppish off the Isle of Wight? (8) 
. “No Dolphin came, no ——— stirred” 
—Gray (6) 


. Known quite early without legs (6) 
2. Where? Among that party on Derby Day (6) 
. Put the poet up, dull as he is (4) 


1K The winner of Crossword No. 1619 is 


Mrs. D. Daly, 
7, Lincoln House, 
Basil Street, 
London, S.W.3. 
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yh Completion of this masterpiece 


of shipbuilding skill 
will occupy most of the year. 
Meanwhile the splendid 


‘Liberte’ and ‘Flandre’ 


are ‘At Your Service’ 
‘PENSHURST’ £25.15.0 as shown. Write for our 
Catalogue to: The Courtyard, Frogmoor High 


Y Wycombe, Bucks. Showrooms: 234 Tottenham 
SOUTHAMPTON Court Rd., London, W.1. Also at Manchester, 


Bristol, Birmingham and High Wycombe. 


PARKER- KNOLL 


comfort 
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TO NEW 


BON VOYAGE IS ALWAYS FRENCH 
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20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.| 
Telephone: TRA 9040 & Travel Agents 


“Ui f THE ENGLISH HOTEL 
] y@ THE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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A TEST OF LAND 
VALUES 


NAHE first real test of agricultural 
land values for 1961 is likely to 
take place on May 19 when 

lessrs. Henry Spencer and Sons auc- 
on the North Ormsby estate, near 
outh, Lincolnshire, for the Warden 
nd Scholars of St. Mary College of 
Vinchester in Oxford, commonly 
nown as New College. 

North Ormsby, one of several 
ibstantial agricultural properties in 
incolnshire held by University Col- 
ges, extends to 1,788 acres on the 
astern fringe of the Wolds, a little to 
1e west of the main Louth-Grimsby 
yad, and includes a manor house, two 
rms, 23 cottages, woodlands and 
ents from a lime company, yielding 
gross income of £6,100 a year. 


IARTMOOR ESTATE OFFERED 


{OLLOWING the transfer of 
- Saltram House and park to the 
ational Trust and sales of adjoining 
nd, the Earl of Morley has decided to 
ispose of the remainder of his South 
von estate, most of which lies 
etween Plympton and Plumstock on 
1e south-west side of the River Plym. 

The sale will include about 360 
eres of farm land round Saltram Park; 
walled market garden; 530 acres of 
ann Woods near Boringdon Park, 
1e old Plymouth race-course; and 
200 acres of Dartmoor at Hentor 
Varren, where what are believed to be 
tensive beds of china clay below the 
irface of the Warren have been pur- 
nased by the English China Clays 
rganisation. Messrs. Knight, Frank 
nd Rutley and Messrs. Hughes and 
Vilbraham are the agents. 

A smaller property in the West 
ountry that has come on to the 
larket consists of two adjoining dairy 
ims covering 380 acres near Looe, 
ornwall. These two holdings, which 
ave been farmed for 12 years by 
ord and Lady Coleraine, are well 
nown for their Ayrshire cattle and 
outh Devon sheep, which have won 
umerous prizes at county shows. 
oth the Ayrshires (a herd of more 
jan 220 head) and the sheep are 
vailable for purchase, and offers for 
1e property as a going concern will be 
onsidered by Lady Coleraine’s agents, 
lessrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff, of 
eovil, and Messrs, Vosper and Kivell. 
f not sold privately, the tarms will be 
uctioned in the first week of June, 
nmediately before the Royal Corn- 
all Agricultural Show. 


30,750 FOR A SHROPSHIRE 
FARM 


“"NCLUDED among recent auction 
- Sales were those of Woodhampton, 
stock, fruit and grain farm of 234 
cres at Little Hereford, near Ludlow, 
hropshire, which fetched £30,750 
hen offered by Messrs Russell, 
aldwin and Bright, and 181 acres of 
gricultural land forming part of the 
laughley Park estate near Bury St. 
dmunds, Suffolk, which realised 
24,100 at a sale conducted by Messrs. 
. C. Knight and Son and Messrs. 
ackson-Stops and Staff acting for 
economic Forestry, who are retaining 
xe woodlands. 

Next Thursday, at Evesham, 
‘essrs. E. G. Righton will offer the 
iome Farm, Toddington, Gloucester- 
ure, a typical Cotswold property of 
35 acres with a' traditional stone house 
ith mullioned windows, 10 cottages 
ad substantial buildings, including a 
ge barn, a cow-house for 50 and two 
mereted yards with 22 loose-boxes. 
he holding is T.T. attested and was 
irmed for nearly 40 years by the late 
wner. Possession of the whole, with 
te exception of five cottages let on 
‘vice tenancies, will be available on 
»mpletion. 

Acting for Lieut.-Col. W. H. 
‘ingsmill, former M.P. for the Yeovil 


division of Somerset, Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
Dreweatt, Watson and Barton have 
sold Earlstone Manor, an Elizabethan 
house with about 230 acres situated 
between Newbury, Berkshire, and 
Basingstoke, Hampshire. The soil is 
mainly heavy loam and the farm con- 
sists of 208 acres of working land, plus 
woodlands containing matured oak, 
elm and ash. 


ISLAND SOLD 


HE island of Scalpay, which lies 

off Skye in the Inner Hebrides, 
has been sold privately by Messrs. 
Strutt and Parker, Lofts and Warner 
and Messrs. Ingram and Sons. Scalpay 
covers about 6,000 acres, includes a 
house, a farm and several cottages and 
is one of the most attractive islands of 
the group. It affords excellent fishing, 
two lochs being stocked with brown 
trout, and there are also some grouse 
and a number of deer. Electricity is 
supplied by cable from the mainland. 


A STRONG MARKET 


j= market for residential property 
continues firm, and estate agents 
incline to the view that prices for good- 
class houses are slightly up on last 
year’s figures. There is a particularly 
strong demand in the Home Counties, 
and I understand that Mrs. N. C. 
Tufnell’s agency are asking £45,000 for 
the freehold of Upper Ribsden, a large 
house built in 1934 at Windlesham, 
Surrey, overlooking Sunningdale Golf- 
course and standing in six acres. 

The above-named agency 
have bought Castle Grove, a Queen 
Anne house at Chobham, Surrey, 
which had been offered at £15,500 
with three acres and a cottage. 

Another house in the Home 
Counties, and one that is not likely to 
remain on the market for long, is Old 
Henley, which stands in about 12 
acres near Fernhurst on the edge of 
the Cowdray Park estate, Sussex. The 
gardens are celebrated for rare trees 
and flowering shrubs, and a staff 
cottage is included in the property, 
which is for sale through Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley for £19,750. 

“In Kent, Messrs. Curtis and Hen- 
son offer Oakfield, a medium-sized 
house with 102 acres at Penshurst on 
behalf of the executors of the late Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst. Oakfield, the 
embodiment of the traditional Kentish 
style of architecture, has been the 
subject of an illustrated article in 
Country Lire. It has a lodge, a 
garage block with a four-roomed 
maisonnette and a partly walled 
market garden of more than an acre. 

Finally, from Messrs. Lear and 
Lear comes news of the sale of the 
curiously named As You Like It, a 
house situated in the High Street of 
the picturesque Cotswold village of 
Broadway, Worcestershire. The sale 
was negotiated privately with the 
result that the agents are unable to 
disclose the price, but they state that 
it was ‘“‘substantially in excess of five 
figures.” 

LE TOUQUET PLANS 

HE Le Touquet Syndicate, 

who own about 2,000 acres of the 
forest zone forming the hinterland of 
this French sea-side resort, are pres- 
sing ahead with a large-scale develop- 
ment scheme. Between the wars a 
number of villas were built in the area, 
and many additional sites have been 
bought by English families for the 
building of week-end cottages. A 
number of sites are still available, and 
Messrs. Bernard Thorpe and Partners’ 
Overseas Department, who are the 
Syndicate’s agents in this country, state 
that building costs are reasonable and 


that the sites are not expensive 
PROCURATOR. 
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No need to change your suit, 
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really. Rotavation makes 
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digging and cultivating easy. 

By far the quickest, most 
thorough gardening method 
imaginable, Rotavation operates 
by fingertip control. Men who 
take pride in their property, 

but haven’t the time for 
laborious spade work, appreciate 
the effortless efficiency of 


Howard-Clifford Rotavators. 


Bantam’ Compact and 
powerful, the Bantam is invaluable 
all year round for digging, hoeing, 
mowing and seedbed work. With 
its range of attachments, it gives 


you full garden mechanisation. 


‘ ° ’ 
Bulfinch were is true 


Rotavation that everyone can 


afford. The low cost belies the 


amount of gardening it can do. 


Howard-Clifford 
ROTAVATOR 


Regd. Trade Mark 


Howard- 
Clifford range include the Demon, 
the Hako, the Gem, the 400, and 
the 700. 


Other models in the 


HOWARD-CLIFFORD LTD., 
DEPT. C.F., WEST HORNDON, ESSEX. 
Tel. Herongate 361 


One of the Rotary Hoes Group of Companies 
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The Austin Gipsy 
goes to the fire 


First rate in an emergency. Other times 
as well. Will go anywhere, do anything. 
Specially on a farm. Tows or drives all 
kinds of equipment. Carries sacks, animals, 
families too. Get your Austin dealer to 
give you a free trial run. 


INVEST IN AN 


AUSTIN 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 


aig in every Home 


Sc 


—and Handy Sizes for Picnics, 
Parties, Travelling and Abroad 


HAIG 
‘GOLD LABEL’ 
BOTTLE 
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‘ARMING NOTES 
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GRAIN CROPS MAKE 
A GOOD START 


grain crops have come on 
| strongly and the oats and barley 
re well established. Spring cultiva- 
lons had quickly dried the top soil 
nd the wet was welcome also to assist 
i breaking up the clay clods that had 
etas hard asconcrete. Thestiffer soils 
bok so much working down this spring 
hat some fields intended for wheat 
fere willy-nilly held back for sowing 
fith barley in the past fortnight. 
fid-April is late enough for drilling 
ats or barley, but not necessarily too 
ite. If cultivations have been well 
one and the seed goes into a kindly 
ilth, growth in the last sown fields 
an catch up and outstrip some that 
rere scrambled in a month earlier. 
‘igeons have not been such a nuis- 
ce to the spring sown corn this year. 
fancy there are fewer of them about. 
lertainly the local shooters have taken 
dvantage of the subsidised cartridges 
upplied for pigeon shooting through 
abbit clearance societies. They have 
een banging away every Saturday 
nd most other evenings since Summer 
‘ime came in. 


Ae the early April rain 


lxtra Summer Time 


N° ONE I have met has complain- 
- N ed about the extra six weeks of 
jummer Time that the Home Secre- 
ary decreed this year. According to 
ay diary, printed no doubt last sum- 
her, Summer Time was due to begin 
n April 16. It started on March 26 
ind it will extend another three weeks, 
he clocks being put back to Green- 
fich time on October 29. These 
hanges followed a review by the 
fome Secretary last year when he 
fathered opinions from every sort of 
rganisation and many individuals 
tho responded to a general invitation. 
\ few, notably the Scottish N.F.U., 
lisliked any proposal for extending 
jummer Time. Many, including the 
fnglish N.F.U., approved an extra 
ortnight in the autumn; many, such 
S hotel keepers, wanted an earlier 
tart as well as a later finish, and some 
sked for Summer Time to run all 
hrough the year. The last proposal 
vould surely soon defeat its purpose. 
fowever, we now have for 196% an 
arlier start and a later finish. Pre- 
umably, if most people are happy 
vith this, the Summer Time Act 1925 
vill be amended to make the changes 
‘ermanent. 


3eef for the Services 


fs year the average price 
obtained by British farmers for 
at cattle, excluding subsidy, was 
mivalent to £259 10s. per ton 
if beef; the comparable cost of 
(rgentine beef was £191 per ton. 
mports of Argentine beef in 1960 
‘mounted to 204,000 tons valued at 
39 million. The Army, the Royal 
\ir Force and the Royal Navy are 
onsiderable buyers of Argentine beef. 
Yo one seems to know how much they 
yay. Ministers answering in the House 
‘if Commons say that as long as the 
\uality is satisfactory, the selection of 
veef is left to contractors. A relevant 
hought is that the cost of dealing 
vith foot-and-mouth disease out- 
wreaks in Britain averages £1 million 
ver year, and at least one of the recent 
uatbreaks occurred among pigs at a 
service Depot where the men were 
jetting Argentine beef. 


Milk Price Changes 

[T is left to the Milk Marketing 
{ Board to vary producers’ prices 
fom one month to another, according 
© the trend of production and the 
Market demand. Projecting the 1961- 
962 prices, the Board reckons to make 
@ductions in the months September 


J 


to February, and increases from April 
to July, leaving August and March 
unchanged. The biggest effect on 
producers’ cheques will be in May and 
June, when 3d. a gallon is added to 
the price and production is at the peak 
for the year. This reflects the increase 
in the price guaranteed for milk by 
the Government for the year as a 
whole. Yet, ironically enough, it is 
these two months, May and June, that 
bring an embarrassing surplus beyond 
liquid consumption, which amount is 
the basis of the standard quantity 
guarantee met by the Government. 
No doubt the Board decided on these 
seasonal variations before the Govern- 
ment promoted the idea of a two-tier 
price that producers are now arguing 
about. Even so, it seems odd to en- 
courage more milk, however cheaply 
produced, at the season when the 
cheese, butter and condensed milk 
factories have as much as they can 
handle. 


Collection from Farms 


AY by day, 4,600 lorries collect 

milk from farms to deliver to 
1,500 points. In the areas of large 
dairy farms, a full load can be obtained 
from six or seven pick-ups, whereas in 
the small-farm areas 60 supplies may 
be needed to make a load. The average 
collected is 1,000 gallons per lorry per 
day, and 19 gallons per mile run. The 
cost of milk collection is 1.03 pence per 
gallon. The Board can check this 
figure against the cost of its own 650 
lorries and tankers, which account for 
just under 10 per cent. of all collec- 
tions. In handling milk, these collec- 
tion charges are pooled between pro- 
ducers. Not so in handling eggs. The 
bigger suppliers to the packing sta- 
tions receive a bonus amounting to 
several pence per dozen eggs for much 
of the year, because they can offer 
enough cases to cut collection costs. 
Yet the economics of the business must 
be the same for.churns of milk as for 
cases of eggs. The Milk Marketing 
Board is more powerful and does not 
leave much to local bargaining, which 
is perhaps a good thing for the 
general body of producers. 


Farm Secretaries 


TUDLEY COLLEGE in Warwick- 
shire is to run a course for girls 
who want to train as farm secretaries. 
There is certainly scope for them in 
these times when we all have to keep 
P.A.Y.E. records for our men as well as 
the business records we need for our 
own purposes. The new course at 
Studley will start next September and 
run for three terms until the following 
July. Suitable applicants will be able 
to obtain grants to cover the cost of 
the course from the local education 
authority where they live. 


Co-operatives Scheme 


LTHOUGH the N.F.U. did not 
feel able to take this year the 
£500,000 that the Government offered 
to help to finance market research the 
Union is sponsoring a forward step on 
the buying side of the farming 
business. Hitherto the farmers’ co- 
operative societies have bought their 
requirements separately, each society 
making the best bargain it could with 
suppliers. Now the hope is that the 
societies will mass their buying power 
and place really large orders that 
should attract the best possible terms 
from manufacturers. Farmers have 
done this for themselves in some other 
countries where co-operative grouping 
is strong and we may see similar 
developments here. To gain full 
advantage of such bulk buying, the 
business would have to be on a 


cash basis. : 
CINCINNATUS. 


Westminster Bank 
and the Shows 


During 1961 the Westminster Bank will 
once again be in attendance at Agricultural 
Shows throughout the country, to provide 
banking service for all who need it, whether 
customers of the Bank or not. A list of the 
Shows concerned is now available and we 
shall be glad to give you a copy. Please ask at 
any of our country branches; or write direct 
to The Public Relations Department 
Westminster Bank Limited 


41 Lothbury, London 


EC 
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Hand made breakfast sets 


We always have a stock of charming sets like these. They make 
an ideal wedding present or housewarming gift. The sets consist 
of a tray cloth (14” x 20%) and two matching napkins (11*x 11”). 
In white or pastel pink, blue, primrose, grey or ecru. Prices 
(from left to right): 29/6 the set. 29/6 the set. 39/6 the set. 


LINENS 
SECOND FLOOR 


HARVEY NICHOLS OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE SW1 (BELGRAVIA 5000) AND BOURNEMOUTH 


Travel-hapoy luggage by 


There never was a suitcase like the A20—superb 
designing, wonderful colours, amazing lightness. Take 


it anywhere with pride... lucky indeed the owner of a 22” £6. 6. 
Revelation. 25 eT. 

Available in Off-White, Peacock Blue, Coffee-and- 28” £8. 8. 
Cream, GoldenTan, Coach-hide Effect orCharcoalGrey. 30” £9. 9. 


REVELATION SUPER-LIGHT LUGGAGE REINFORCED WITH FIBREGLASS 


The symbol of 
Fine British Cloths 


The Keith & Henderson 
bulldog is the sign of the best in 
British cloth. These famous 
cloths, suitable for every need, 


are to be seen at all the best . . that there are unfortunates amongst us who haye never 
tailors, and in our own Savile savoured the delights of pintamL Sherry. How easily this can 
Row showroom. be remedied! A cheque for 35/9d. will ensure two bottles, postage 
paid by return. A dozen bottles cost £9 12s. Od., carriage paid. 


—always ask for Keith & Henderson patterns by name : 
eer) KEITH & HENDERSON Ltp. || Lintail = © sumany 


WEST END SHOWROOM: 12 Savile Row, London, W.1 MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD. PERTH SCOTLAND Established 1 


al ) 
JOHN BAKER’S 


sottage by 


the Springs 


“A quiet place in the 
country?’ Or a battle- 
ground? The author buys 
a cottage retreat by a 
Wiltshire pond, “where 
nothing ever happens”. 
Things happened indeed. 
The result is a book of 
laughter, and poetry, too. 


[ was altogether delighted by it”, 
says John Moor 


'n-the-spot drawings by Kenneth Lindley 


at your Bookshop 10s. 6d. net 


Phoenix 


10-13 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 


Protective 
Versatility! 


im 
Veh et ee 
Leena wes"! 


ie RS OS 
IAWKES WATERPROOF 


for the Sportsman 


\fly front light Infantry style in completely 
vaterproof 100% cotton double texture 
abric. Full protection from windcufis in the 
leeves and weather-proof pockets. It can 
iso be hooked up for wear with fishing 
aders, 


£8'8:0 Write for illustrated catalogue and 
details of our subscription accounts. 


HAWKES of 
SAVILE ROW 


Established 1771 


1 Savile Row, W.1. Tel. REGent 0186 and at 
2a London Rd., Camberley. Tel. Camberley 829 
Open Saturdays 9 a.m.—1 p.m. 
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NEW BOOKS 


SHE FASCINATED 
BERNARD SHAW 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


N American sculptor named 
A Tompkins and his wife Molly, 
who was 24 years old, came to 
England in 1921 to seek out Bernard 
Shaw. They intended to put him on 
the map. Mr. Tompkins would build 
an adequate theatre and Mrs. Tomp- 
kins would act in it. She had had a 
walk-on part in New York for the 
whole of twelve weeks and seemed con- 
vinced that there would be no difficulty 
in becoming St. Joan, Candida, Eliza 
Doolittle and what have you. What 
she, in fact, became was the pest and 
fascination of Shaw’s life during its 
remaining thirty years. 


day for ten years.’’ He had no belief 
in “‘inspired’’ amateurs, especially rich 
ones who were ready to get a job by 
undercutting the normal wage of pro- 
fessional actresses and so, he suggested, 
driving them on to the streets. 

Molly Tompkins got a few parts, 
but there is nothing to suggest that 
she ever amounted to anything as an 
actress. Her temperament was too 
volatile for application—for taking his 
insistent advice: ““You should go on 
till you have learned the trade, so that 
you may have a trade and not be just 
an odalisque; for what use is an 
odalisque after thirty?’’ I think he 


TO A YOUNG ACTRESS: THE LETTERS OF BERNARD SHAW 


TO MOLLY TOMPKINS. 


Edited by Peter Tompkins 


(Constable, 63s.) 


THE SCAR. By Bruce Lowery 
(Allen and Unwin, 13s. 6d.) 


ISLAND OF THE BLUE DOLPHINS. 


By Scott O’Dell 


(Constable, 12s. 6d.) 


DAA AAAAAAAAANMMMMANMI13M1MMA1AM8W438Ww38 WwW waar 


She was restless and unstable, 
moving incessantly about Europe, 
well-to-do till the American financial 
crash of 1929. She was for ever writing 
to Shaw and he to her. What her 
letters were about we can only guess 
from his replies, for, so far as is known, 
none has been preserved. One of them, 
written after her husband had divorced 
her, and after Mrs. Shaw’s death, sug- 
gested, we deduce from Shaw’s answer, 
that she should come and live with 
him. He wrote: “‘If you ever think of 
old men of ninety, you must realise 
that they do not wish to be made 
ridiculous.’’ 

The book called To a Young 
Actress: The Letters of Bernard Shaw to 
Molly Tompkins (Constable, 63s.) is 
edited by Mr. Peter Tompkins, her son. 
There is an occasional note beneath a 
letter, but for the most part the book 
is made up of photostat reproductions 
of Shaw’s letters—some hand-written, 
some typed. There are also many 
photographs of Shaw. There is not one 
of Molly Tompkins. This is a pity. 
One would like to have seen what this 
Circe looked like who tried so hard to 
lure Shaw on to her island. He 
developed an efficient technique of 
stuffing his ears to all he did not want 
to hear. But there was a good deal 
that, clearly, he did want to hear. 


Refreshing Innocence 


As I see the situation, here was a 
man, already approaching old age, 
touched and refreshed by the youth 
and innocence of these two 
Americans. They were a diversion 
from the more serious aspects of his 
life. They thought they knew so 
much, and, as he saw them, they knew 
so little. He made great friends of 
them, took them about, and, above all, 
preached the doctrine of work. He 
advised Mr. Tompkins to find a studio 
and work in it. He insisted on Molly’s 
entering a drama school. “What you 
want is work, or rather sheer drudgery 
to put up your muscle and give you 
the hard-driven professional touch 
that comes from doing a thing every 


soon ceased to believe that she would 
make an actress; and when _ her 
vertiginous mind turned to painting 
he still drives home the gospel of work. 
He writes also about her attempts as a 
playwright: ‘‘Possibly on reading this 
you will give up in despair, as you did 
when your first daubs failed to affect 
me like masterpieces by Monet. But 
I can’t help that.’’ 


“A Pitiful Waste” 


Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins, with 
their son, had moved to Italy, where 
they had a good time while the money 
lasted. The correspondence thereafter 
is not much about Molly’s work, or 
failure to work, but about Molly. 
There is no doubt that her fascination 
as a woman by now held Shaw more 
than her possibilities as an artist of any 
sort. “‘What do you do? What will 
become of you? How will you face old 
age: with a ‘lifted’ face, with grease 
paints and an iceball and rouge, with 
peroxided hair, an old hag desperately 
pretending to be a young witch. Oh 
Molly, Molly, Molly, Molly, I must not 
think about you; for I cannot save 
you; I have done my best and only 
made matters worse . . . It seems such 
a pitiful waste—a woman of quite con- 
siderable capacity and vitality thrown 
on the scrap-heap for want of one 
trifling ingredient and because some 
fool invented looking-glasses.’’ The 
missing ingredient is the ability to 
work and work and work; and I am 
sure Shaw never thought it trifling. 

She has clearly been plaguing him 
about her sorrows, and he writes 
frankly: ‘‘All these commonplaces of 
an idle life have no importance except 
to their victims.’’ 

In 1933 he writes to her: ‘‘To- 
morrow I enter my eightieth year, so 
you must set up a younger idol.’’ The 
son Peter is now in England, schooling 
at Stowe. This sets Shaw off on an 
accustomed line: the abomination of 
English public schools and universi- 
ties. Did Shaw pay the fees? A 
phrase in one of his letters suggests the 
question. ‘‘Do not be sensitive about 
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One 
Madeira 


is Bual 


Bual, beautiful, full-bodied Bual, 
is the favourite Madeira of all. 
The wine with the perfect 
balance, the complete wine, as the 
experts say. Whatever the 
reason, it’s the ideal after-the- 
meal wine. 


not all! 


By Madeira, it isn’t! Madeira is 


Each with 
its own characteristics. Each, 


three more wines. 


like Bual, with its own name 
to make everyone 
knows what’s wonderfully 
what. There’s Sercial, pale, 
exceptionally dry, the aperitif 
superlative. Verdelho, sweet 
and soft and just the wine that 
cheese was made for. And, of 
course, there’s Malmsey: as 
rich and luscious as the palate 
could wish for. But call it all 
what you will, Madeira is 
Madeira—and as beautiful as 
the sunny isle it comes from. 


certain 


adeira 


WINES 


Next time you're in your favourite 
wine-bar, or someone else’s, why 
not try a glass of Sercial, 
Verdelho, Bual or Malmsey? Or 
go home with a bottle—or two? 


ISSUED BY IMPORTERS OF 
MADEIRA WINE, 
5 LLOYDS AVENUE, E.C.3. 
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i° diamonds 


History is rich with the storves 
and, legends of diamonds. Great 
Mogul, captured a recaptured 
in war, lost to sight and now 
perhaps the royal Koh-i-nur. 

Or mysterious Blue Tavernier, 

a part of which became the lovely, 
luckless Hope. But none of the 
sie sce of history or 
romance flashes mor fire than a 
diamond of modern cut, brought 
from the mines of Africa to adorn 
someone’s fair lady. And every 
gem diamond in your jeweller’s 
window has a character uniquely 
its own. That is why through the 
centuries men have chosen diamonds 
to mark a notable occasion or 


symbolize a lifetime of love. 


for you 


And why not you? When you 
buy a diamond, be guided 

by knowledge as well as by 
love, for diamonds last 

for ever. A reliable jeweller 

is your best adviser. Ask 
him for De Beers’ fascinating 
booklet about the 


world’s most precious gift. 


© t CARAT 


© i CARAT 
© 1 CARAT 
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|1e money he costs. One of the first 
| rts of life is to have no delicacy about 
ioney.’’ Later on there is a question 
‘hether Peter has an undesirable 
j}mother fixation.’’ Shaw tells her: 
|You have been, during his most 
|npressionable years, a savage; but 
jou have been attractive in person, 
jnd quite idealisable to a child too 
joung to know the difference between 
jisciplined social behaviour and bar- 
arism.’’ His advice is terse: ‘‘Wean 
jim. Learn how to do it from the cat. 
| or both your sakes.’’ 
An Unbearable Picture 
| In 1942 he writes to tell her that 
}e is in his 87th year. ‘‘Correspon- 
jence is possible, but not bodily 
/ision. The man you knew is dead.’’ 
folly was then 58 years old. In the 
'ext letter, two years later, he tells 
er of his wife’s death, and ends: ‘‘I 
ould never bring myself to write a 
ine that would hurt her, but now I 
an write anything.’’ Eleven months 
iter comes his reply to the letter in 
vhich she proposes living with him at 
jhaw Corner. There is not much after 
hat, except that he urges her to 
e-marry her husband, who _ has 
livorced her. ‘‘Let me have no more 
ionsense about it, but do as I tell you, 
joth of you.’’ They are back now in 
New York, whence they set out, so 
ong before, to give a helping hand to 
Bernard Shaw. They had at least 
tiven a deep human interest to the last 
rears of his life. The book ends with 
in unbearably pathetic picture of 
shaw, looking through the iron scroll- 
vork of the gate at Shaw Corner, sup- 
sorting himself with a stick, his old 
pindle legs looking shrunk. He has 
vritten on it: 

The Old Man at his gate 

As he was in forty-eight 

And still is at ninety-three 

Awaiting news of thee 

Molly Bawn 


THE SCAR THAT RULED 
A BOY’S LIFE 


Mr. Bruce Lowery is an American 
vho went to Paris to study French and 
tucceeded so well that he wrote a novel 
talled La Cicatrice. It was well 
feceived, and he has now not trans- 
ated it but re-written it in English: 
Che Scar (Allen and Unwin, 13s. 6d.). 
The background is a small American 
‘ownship. The scar is on the face of 
the boy Jeff who tells the story. It was 
the relic of a hare-lip about which the 
surgeons had done what they could. 
Jefi’s home life was very happy: he 
ind his younger brother and his father 
ind mother lived in beautiful accord. 
30 the small blemish didn’t worry him 
ill he went to a new school, for the 
amily had just moved into this little 
sown where they now lived. With the 
inthinking cruelty of which children 
tan be guilty, Jeff’s new class-mates 
»oys and girls, seized on the scar as a 
natter of mirth. They christened him 
Chick-lip; and, as he was, anyhow, a 
ihy, retiring boy, he soon found him- 
ielf outcast and persecuted. 

Mr. Lowery 
lelicately traces the stages by which 
his shock of cruelty undermined 
Jeff's character. Without himself 
inderstanding the cause of it, he 
ound his attitude changing even to 
us loved family. There was an 
ntermission when a boy of some 
10bility stood up for him so effectively 
hat he was accepted by the others, 
ind his school life became almost 
1appy. But the harm that had been 
lone to him went too deep. There 


most subtly and 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING — continued 


were complexities still in his mind; 
and, he himself not knowing why he 
did it—a wish to possess something 
that belonged to his champion?—he 
stole from his friend and allowed 
suspicion to fall on another boy. 
Here then was another scar, and a 
deeper one. It tore him to pieces, 
shattered his personal peace and his 
human relationship, and, indirectly, 
destroyed the young brother who 
loved him. It is a simple, beautifully 
told tale with a redemptive ending. 
The people in it are real, and the 
atmosphere of the little town is 
perfectly conveyed. 


A GIRL’S 18 YEARS ALONE 
ON AN ISLAND 


Mr. Scott O’Dell’s Island of the 
Blue Dolphins (Constable, 12s. 6d.) is 
a tale founded on a single fact. The 
Island of the Blue Dolphins is away 
to the west of the Californian coast. 
It is now, we are told, ‘‘a secret base 
of the United States Navy.’’ For a 
long time it was inhabited by Indians, 
and early in the 19th century they 
were transported to the mainland. 
One girl leapt overboard as the ship 
was leaving and swam back to the 
island. There she lived alone from 
1835 to 1853. Then a ship took her off. 
Little could be learned from her 
because no one spoke her language. 
How had she spent those eighteen 
years? 

Mr. O’Dell’s book is an attempt 
to give a reasonable answer. He allows 
her to tell her own story, and it all has 
an air of probability. Her making of 
weapons and building of a house; her 
fights with a pack of wild dogs and 
her taming of one to be her friend; 
her love for the birds, which, too, she 
tamed, and of the other creatures of 
land and sea: altogether it dwells 
within probability, and when she 
writes simply ‘I was happy’’ it is 
easy to believe that she was. It is a 
tale of an unsophisticated human 
being entering easily into the general 
life of the unsophisticated creatures 
who lived on the island. 


Sd 


HOW ANIMALS BEHAVE 


DETAILED study and a general 

conspectus for those interested in 
natural history are Field with Geese, 
by Lyn Irvine (Hamish Hamilton, 
16s.), and Animal Behaviour, by J. L. 
Cloudsley-Thompson (Oliver and 
Boyd, 15s.). Lyn Irvine describes the 
lives of a small flock of geese she kept 
in East Anglia. Her book is full of 
insight into the world of her charges; 
thus she writes: ‘“‘The goose remains 
always self-ignorant, even to some 
extent invisible to itself.’’ Many of 
her observations will be invaluable to 
other keepers of geese, and to mem- 
bers of the general public as well, for 
example: ‘“‘Do not clutch an aggres- 
sive gander too low; if you do he will 
twist his neck over and bite your 
hand.’’ The book is illustrated with 14 
fine photographs by Edward Leigh. 

Mr. Cloudsley-Thompson, on 
the other hand, covers the whole 
range of animate nature from lug- 
worms to man and from penguins to 
millipedes. His book “‘arises from a 
series of university lectures,’’ and is an 
introduction to ethology, with 
chapters ranging from Survival in a 
Hostile World to Displacement Acti 
ities and Human 
route we learn about the different 
rates of water loss in different kinds of 
woodlouse, how the wolf use ail 
to express such em 
confidence in the soci 
way hippopotami nm 
territories, and the 
shown by the alligatc 
many photographs and line drawing 


Behaviour. En} 


A man is known by the company he keeps 
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The cigar: H. Upmann Havana 


A host is known 


by the brandy he serves 
«a 


To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is more insult 
than compliment. The correct thing to serve after meals 
is a cognac of liqueur quality. This is why the perfect 
host gladly pays that little bit more fora really fine liqueur 
brandy like Remy Martin. A genuine Fine Champagne 
V.S.O.P. Cognac. A brandy defined by French law as 
Fine Champagne because it is made exclusively from 
grapes grown in the two finest districts of Cognac. And 
it is reassuring to remember that Remy Martin make 


nothing less good. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


eT REMY MARTIN 
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warm, uncrushable Helanca 


washable sweaters, 


fe — wonderful 


to chunky, 
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Helanca wherever you look, 


Helanca the miracle-yarn, kn 
trousers. 
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, 12 Grafton St, London, W. 
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fea NDFUL OF HATS 


ee 


e Back-to-Front Hat. Simone Mirman’s spring hat is made of fine white felt, with tailored grosgrain ribbon bow holding the gutter pleat at the back. (Right) A black organza 
straw hat by Aage Thaarup that has a knot of champagne-coloured straw in front to emphasise the brim’s dramatic line 


HERE used to be a slogan (maybe there still is) that said, “if you want to 

get ahead, wear a hat.”’ This statement is warmly endorsed by all our 

London milliners, for, though hats are less enveloping, and far less ex- 
nguishing, it is still a “‘hatty”’ spring. 

The new hats vary in character from enchanting little nonsenses that seem 
| cling to the side of the head as precariously as a w oodpecker to a tree trunk 
a reality they are kept safely in position by a variety of cunning contrivances) 
| wide-brimmed hats capable of carrying what looks like an entire herbaceous 
order. These wide-brimmed hats are still large and head-covering, but, as in 
ie smaller, sideways-slanting hats, lightness is all-important. No material i is too 
rht to be stiffened and tw isted into one of these soap-bubble shapes; despite their 
»parent fragility, some can be crushed in one hand and will remain unscathed. 

Line, as opposed to the prettiness of those hats that used to be just clumps of 
»wers, is always a desired object. Brims, when brims there are, are waved 
ad dramatic, and the back-to-front hat switches attention from the back of the 
rim to the front of the brim and back again. This is usually the kind of hat 
iat demands character, as well as profile, in the wearer. The sou’wester line 
ad backwards-falling brim worn by dustman and coalheaver are high fashion 
is spring. “‘This takes me back to 1929—when I started,’ said Mr, Aage 
haarup, showing a sou’wester in Shirley-poppy colours. 

This collection is exceedingly good and wrought with great lightness, a gift, 

seems, possessed by Danish milliners, as Mr. Thaarup is, as well as by Paris 
\odistes. Here is the variety that characterises all the best hats this spring. 
lere are turbans and chous and berets and cloches and even one really large 
irtwheel, as well as dozens of adorable hats designed to eee a bride’s mother. 
hese may be made of hundreds of single lily-of-the-valley heads, laboriously 
ulled through the net foundation so that the whole thing, though lavishly 


(Left) Madame Ver- 
nier’s little hat, shaped 
like a Persian prince’s 
turban. It is made of 
sleek white and navy- 
blue feathers and crown- 
ed by a navy-blue daisy 


(Right) Examples of 
how contour-shaping in 
the designing of jewels 
has changed conven- 
tional ideas on the use of 
gold and gem stones. 
Arthur King, an Ameri- 
can designer, used blue 
pearls and brilliants set 
in white gold tor the 
bracelet and ring. At 
Fortnum and Mason’s 
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A boldly slanted brim made of white panama allied with a crown made of lacquered raisin-brown straw and tied with black ciré ribbon. By Madame Vernier. (Right) The large 
for Ascot is presented here in coarse black net, spotted with velvet and mounted on concentric rings. By Simone Mirman. “The new hats vary from little nonsenses that seen 
cling precariously to the side of the head to wide-brimmed hats capable of carrying what looks like a herbaceous border’ 


be-flowered, is also bewitchingly light, or may be 
a bubble of organza ribbon rose, or a face-framing 
affair set around with little organza bows that 
mix olive-green, navy-blue and white. There 
is also a hat that is all tulle and blue birds. “‘I 
should show this to Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March,” said Mr. Thaarup. 

Clients at Madame Vernier’s two hat shows 
obviously loved the hats. And they were 
beautifully shown. Here, as in the Thaarup 
collection, a good deal of attention has been 
paid to mobility. Lots of these hats, frothy in 
a crisp fashion though they are, will pack like 
that proverbial rag. 

The Vernier hats also run the gamut (if not 
from A to Z), from B (beret) to W (wideawake). 
Insistence on a dashing line is softened by the 
use of sheer fabrics, of pliable, very fine straws, 
or of lifelike and lovely flowers and fruits. A 
cap made of stiff net, shaped to the head but not 
clinging, is covered with big, half-cherries, 
glossily red; another hat is made of moss roses 


’ 


(‘It’s like being in a rose garden,” its creator 
declared); a third is a twirl of white lilac, 
curving down to a red rose at one side, and 
another is a tremendous pillbox shape massed 
with camellias shading from white to pale pink. 

Some hats, though flowery, have a pleasing 
artificiality (one of these is just a big cap 
massed with shaded brown and white organza 
petals and recalls a cream-smothered chocolate 
mousse rather than a garden), and there is a 
particularly pretty hat made of lots of white 
peony petals shading from white to blue at the 
edges and stuck through with a few incon- 
sequential sprigs of pale blue _lilies-of-the- 
valley. There are a hat, quite large enough to 
constitute an almost head-covering crown, that 
is nothing more than an enormous red rose 
made of silk and velvet petals, a sideways kind 
of a cap twisted out of a handful of pink hyacinth 
heads and a very floating beret made of white 
petals (some are flecked with red, like some 
peony petals) that seems to need its pink 
velvet headband to 
anchor it down. “It 
is absolutely pack- 
able,’’ said its cre- 
ator, crushing this 
trifle in her hand 
before tossing it 
into a hatbox. 


This garden-party hat, 
by Reed Crawford, is, 
from the front, only a 
halo of white marguer- 
ites spiked with glossy 
leaves; in profile 
(right) it shows a hair- 
revealing crown made 
of dark green net. In 
both the large and head- 
covering hats, andin the 
smaller, sideways- 
slanting ones, lightness 
is all-important 


NEW-TYPE RINGS AND BRACELET 


Arthur King, from Miami, Florida, wh 
“custom-built” jewels are being incorpora‘ 
into one of Fortnum and Mason’s fashion floc 
has given us something completely new to thi 
about. Women who thought of a brace 
as something round, set with a great ma 
stones cut in a traditional way, and a ring 
something that went round one finger and coi 
be set with a row of stones (half hoop) o1 
whacking great diamond (solitaire) will find t 
tiny jeweller’s shop-within-a-shop bewilderi: 
fascinating and absolutely revolutionary. 1 
King flatters fingers and wrists by a n 
contour shaping. His rings curve gently towa 
the knuckle to give a lengthening line; — 
bracelets lie on wrists rather than clasp the 
He treats gold differently and uses it 
settings that float up, like seaweed fronds, 
enclose a gem stone. He has revived some of 1 
Cellini techniques and is inspired by the sha 
of natural objects (which is why he uses unc 
stones and chunks of emeralds or ameth 
crystals) and he is the only jeweller I am lik 
to meet who, when told that a contour bracel 
set with points of diamonds and some v: 
pale emeralds, had the appeal of seaworn bot 
glass on a childhood beach, can reply tl 
this was just what he felt, too. 

BrEtty WILSON 
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Perfection in 
BROADER fitting 
shoes 


Norfolk Broads give the superb comfort of a broad 
fitting—plus the sleek-slim elegance that appeals 
to all fashion conscious women. Norfolk Broads 


achieve perfection in this subtle blend of comfort 


by Van-Dat with leather soles—like all good shoes and elegance. 
Stocked by good retailers, but in case of difficulty please write to: 
lan-Dal Shoes Ltd., 78 New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone: MAYFAIR 9564 (London Office) or Dibden Road, Norwich, Norfolk, 
AP. 


: 
- Heirlooms of tomorrow Quite naturally collectors’ pieces 
such as these are a little more expensive than ordinary types of furniture, 


but when you realise that each piece is hand-made with 


a craftsman’s care and attention, so rare these days, you will know that = : Y, 
not only are you buying something that will, without doubt, VAL Pa CLEZL he LTD. 
become an heirloom in the future, but that you are indeed buying 4 

something that represents good value for money in its own Se pee 


particular class. Inspection invited. Harrison Gibsons 
Ilford, Bromley, Bedford, Manchester, Halifax, Leeds, Doncaster. 22 BRUTON PLACE, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Tel: MAYFAIR 1680 


924 


Diamonds 


J. W. Benson Ltd 


25 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.| 
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What a delicious sense of satisfaction 


when the morning’s work is done. 


Well done, with Parozone. Spotlessly 


clean. kitchen, shining, germ-free 


bathroom with gleaming tiles, spark- 


ling handbasin, and clean, fresh 


lavatory bowl. 


DOES MORE THAN BLEACH 


Glasgow Londen Nottingham Woking 


ENGLISH 


WEBB CORBETT 


CRYSTAL 


WEBB CORBETT LTD., 
STOURBRIDGE 

AND 

TUTBURY. 


SPINK & SON ITD. 


ESTABLISHED 1772 


BY APPOINTMENT 
JOHAH THE OUKE OF FoINEUaGH 
Homies 


AIST THU QViy et 
perenne 


WE WISH TO PURCHASE 


antique silver * coins, medals and 
decorations *« Chinese and Indian works 
of art *« English paintings and drawings 

Egyptian and classical antiquities 


5, 6 & 7.-KING 
Tel: Whitehall 5275. 


STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Cables: Spink, London 


The world’s most experiencec 
salt-water reel! 


The Milbro Mitchell Mer—for 
a lifetime of dependability. 
Planamatic gears combine the 
advantages of spiral and level 
winds. Wide-range adjustment 
accommodates lines of any break- 
ing strain. Sturdy, positive bale 
pick up. 

Illustrated the Milbro Mitchell 
Mer Model No. 302 left hand or 
right hand wind 303. . .£10.10.0. 
See the full range of Mi£lbro 
Mitchell reels at your tackle 
dealer. 


MILLARD BROTHERS LTD 


467 Caledonian Road - London N7 
TIB 693 


Timber 


Quite frequently the cause of damp resulting 
in dry rot is the absence of a damp proof 
course. Where it is both practicable and a 
cure for such damp then the Tiffin system of 
a damp proof course insertion will do the job 
more quickly and at half the cost. 


The cure of damp in walls is not always an 
easy matter. The Tiffin system takes into 
account all the circumstances and only 
makes recommendations which it knows will 
succeed. 


When you place your woodworm, dry rot or 
damp walls problem with Tiffin you are 
following in the steps of the discriminating, 
professional man. If you want the job 
done properly—the first time—with an eye 
to cleanliness during progress and on com- 
pletion, then write your name and address 
in the margin and send off this advertisement 
to the address below and full particulars will 
be sent to you. Wherever you live you can 
be sure that a Tiffin job is the best. 


ALL TIFFIN SERVICES NOW AVAIL- 
ABLE ON DEFERRED TERMS 


H. TIFFIN &=SON LTD., 
37, GEORGE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: HUNTER 1169 


B Branches:— 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
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from Russia... 


L ay | come these beautiful sculptured iron figurines. Moulded and 
{ ((\ ey ) a aan handchased in the Kazli Studio workshops, these handicrafts are 
famed for their true-to-nature looks and postures. Available in 


Gs WR) g ie (py. ae ; a wide variety of animal and other subjects, at the Russian Shop, 


289 High Holborn, London W.C.1. 


Horse in pen, 124” x 8”, £4 4s. 


Men whose status 
needs no symbol concede that at least 


their shoes must fit their standing. Such shoes also need no 
symbol, other than their name. Church’s, of course: prized 
for their fitting perfection (a dozen different lasts): for the 
rich substance of their leather (the only material for top grade 
shoes): for their workmanship and the character 
of their styling (craftsmen using traditional methods 


to mature the modern trend) The shoes shown here are 


two of many styles ranging from 79/9 to 168/-. 


Setter & Partridge 
114’ x7’ £2 18s. 6d. 


Rockall, in fighting-seal skin, deep golden brown: an uncommonly lururtous 
leather in which the scars of battle are blended into the natural grain, 
giving every pair of shoes a distinct individuality. From last 73. Price 139/9. 


Horse & Foal 
124” x 8” 
£4 10s. 


Consul, a formal shoe of distinguished styling, in black or brown calf, 
from last 73. Price 126/-. 


C\uuwel's 


famous English £4 7s. 6d, 
shoes 


Fallow deer, 13” x 14” 


for comfort, looks, and wear 


For address of nearest Agent 
and a copy of illustrated booklet “The Freedom of your Feet” write 


Church and Co., Ltd., St. James, Northampton 


926 
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FOR ¥ 
YOUR ¢ 


THE GARDEN POOL 


HARDY WATER LILIES AND AQUATIC 
PLANTS, ORNAMENTAL FISH AND ALL 


REQUIREMENTS 
PLASTIC AND FIBREGLASS POOLS, 
FOUNTAINS, ETC. 


L. HAIG & CO., LTD. 


The Aquatic Nurseries, Newdigate, Surrey. 
Lists on application’ 


Established over 50 years. 


; posto 


TIGRIDIAS 


The gorgeous and exotic 


TIGER FLOWERS OF MEXICO 


12 each of 4 varieties — 22/- 
6 each of 4 varieties— 11/6 


MIXED VARIETIES 
per 100 40/-; per doz. 5/6 


Orders 60/- and over carriage paid; under 
60/- please add 2/6 


WALLACE « BARR 
‘THE OLD GARDENS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 


For lasting pleasure 


’ TERRACE POTS 


SAVE LABOUR 
LAST FOR EVER 


Height 16 Top Diameter 20 
Classical and Contemporary. 
Four Designs, 
£2.5.0—£4.17.6 Carriage extra 
Write for illustrated leaflet 


L. J. KNIGHT LTD. 
ELLICOMBE, MINEHEAD, SOMERSET 


CONSERVATORIES, GARAGES, 
GARDEN BUILDINGS, 


GARDEN DEN 
Constructed to your own specification and design. 


—— —— —— ee 


Conservatory 


Buildings 
of all 
types, 

also 
rustic 
fencing. 


available 
Please send or phone . 
HAYES 0657, for fully illustrated catalogue 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD. 
Dept. 30, Star Road, Hillingdon, Middx. 
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Perfect performance 


N 


GARDEN FURNITURE 


Illustrated above are the ‘“‘Bur- 
ford’’ Garden Seat £7.12.4, the 
Folding Garden Table £3.15.0 
and the ‘Cotswold’? Chair 
£6.3.4. Send for our fully 
illustrated catalogue. 


IN 


x 


} 


GAZES employ only specialists on 
the construction of their .courts, 
which, coupled with years of 
experience, ensures that the Gaze 
court is pre-eminent. Makers of 
the popular “All-Weather” Court 
and of the famous “Non-Attention”’ 
Court which requires no regular 
attention of any kind. 


TENNIS COURTS 
SPORTS GROUNDS 
BOWLING GREENS 


W. H. GAZE 


13, The Gazeway, 129-139 Roehampton Vale, London S.W.15 Tel: PUTney 4554 . 


& SONS LIMITED 


let your children 
learn to swim 
in safety 


Size 14 ft. x7 ft. x 2 ft. 11 ins. 
deep. Erected in half-an- 
hour. No foundations. Strong 
rot-proof Terylene P.V.C. 
laminate container sup- 
ported by stout tubular steel. 
Folds for winter storage 
into space 7 ft. 6 ins. x 1 ft. 


IMPROVED DESIGN 
PRICE 


65 GNS 


SWIMETTE MAJOR 


Size 21 ft. 6 ins. x 10 ft. 3 ins. 
x 2 ft. 11 ins. deep 


PRICE 


£118 


CARR. PAID 


inspires confidence 


GUSH & DENT LTD. (Dept C.L.) ALRESFORD, HANTS. 


Tel: Alresford 373 (5 lines) or 


PENRITH, CUMB. Tel: Penrith 3143 (2 lines) or 


LEEK, STAFFS. Tel: Leek 1138 (2 lines) 


LAWVMANSHIP” 


. .. or the art of keeping a lawn in 
all the year round. 


During the summer months the regular use of an 
Allen, with its fast revolving brushes, stimulates 
root growth and lifts up the grass ready for 
mowing. Then save time; mow without the 
grass box—collect the mowings with an 


ALLEN Sweeper. 


Garden Sweeper 


14 in. Model £9.18.0 
18 in, —-£11.17.6}. Carriage 
24in, ,, — £13.10.0 


Easy payments over 9 months. 


first-class condition 


Made by 


ALLEN 
From Stores, [ronmongers, etc. OF OXFORD 


Command 

Performance- 
with 

GRAVELY 


Power 


Gravely does the job other traci 
can’t! The unmatched performance of 
Gravely Tractors gives you dependz 
POWER at your command to mechai 
your lawn, garden and farm jobs. 


POWER to plow deep and easy... per 
seedbed in one operation. Change atté 
ments, mow the toughest rough or the fi 
lawn. Choose from 30 job-proved to: 
NEW full-flow Oil Filter, NEW Powe 
now 6.6. h.p.! All-Gear Drive. Optic 
Starter, Riding or Steering Sulkies. 

Ask your authorised Gravely Sales and Sei 


Dealer for a FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
write for FREE 24-page ‘Power vs. Drud 


| Booklet today! 


INSTALMENT PLAN AVAILA 


\ GRAVELY TRACTORS, LT 


ENGLISH DIVISION 
137-A NEWTON ROAD 
TORQUAY, DEVON 
TELEPHONE: TORQUAY 6.3903 


EXPORT SURPLUS... .PRICES DOV 


QUEEN CLEAN CUTTER 
Limited supply export type of well-kn 
U.K. SWING KING KUTTER at half p 
Exotic shape of spring hook-blade (Pat. 755 
assures the easiest weedcutter in the we 
Stays sharp and lasts for years. Even Grannie 
do wonders, with a gentle swing. Instruc 
brochure. Get your nettles/brambles/scrub d 
now easily. Ladies’ model 7/6 (post 2/-), ge 
10/- (post 2/6), prompt delivery. We guara 
real eye-opener, or money returned. 


C= 


Cheques, P.O.s to: 

HUBERT WHITEHEAD M.1I.| 
Export Section C.L. 

KESSINGLAND, LOWESTOFT, SUFFC 


Assemble it yourself 274 s% 
SY Ra SS mon 


GENUINE 


BURMA TEAK 4ft Garden Se 


Adds character to your garden or lawn, and I 
for a lifetime. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


@ Complete in carton with full instructions 
@ No special tools or skill required 


Only £6. 15. 3. Carriage paid 


Write to Dept. CL 90 
LOUIS G. FORD LTD 


Station Parade EASTBOURNE Tel. ! 
TRAMSPAREMT- WATERPROOF. MOTHPROOF 
POLY THENE 
10 Food Bags 
SHEETING every order of 5 


more. 1 pair | 
thene gloves 
every 10/- spe 


FOR GARDEN - HOME - FACTORY 


Per 
Lineal yd. Stand Super. Hvy 
48” wide 81d. 11d. 2/4 
72” wide 1/1 41/5 3/6 
144” wide 2/2 3/- 7/- 


Ideol for Clothing ond 
ding Storage. Machine C 
Book Covers ~ Eosy-to- 
Greenhouses - GordenFr 
~ Cloches, etc, 


FOR ALL PURP 
POLYTHENE BAGS }@rry.y iter ile 


10 100 500 each 10 
3x 5 6d. *4/- 15/- 18x24 6d. 4/6 
4x 6 7d. 5I- 16/6 | 19529 61d. 5/- 
7x 9 8d. 6/6 22/6 A 3 
8x 8 8d 616 23/- 24x30 7d. 5 
8x14 1/- 9/6 37/6 24x60 1/- 9/6 
10x15 1/2 11/6 43/- 36x 60 3/- 27/- | 
12x15 1/6 14/- 49/- 48x80 5/- 45/- 
12x18 1/9 14/6 56/6 56x 84 6/- 55/- | 
14x20 2/11 18/6 81/- 62x84 7/- 65/- | 


Post: Up to 5/-, 5d., 10/-, 1!-. Over 10/-, 1/4 


TRADE ENQUIRIES ELMBRIDGE 5271 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS L' 


(Dept. CL 226) 43 Brighton Road, Surbiton, S 
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fou'll do it better with an ALLEN 


When you use an ALLEN ROTARY SICKLE you realise immediately 
it’s the machine for the job. This rotary cutter (as illustrated) takes a 22 inch 
width cut, is powered by a four-stroke engine and is fitted with a two speed 

forward drive (the cutter and road wheels are controlled by independent clutches). 
It is extremely manoeuvreable and will quickly 

deal with overgrown grass, docks, heather, fern. etc.,even over rough ground. 
The adjustment for height of cut is quick and simple and can be made without use 
of tools. An electric generator with hedge trimmer attachment is available. 

There is also the ALLEN JUNIOR SICKLE—a light but exceptionally 

strong machine, taking a full 24 inch cut and fitted with a 

four-stroke engine, which will deal most efficiently with smaller areas. 

Both of these models are built up to that high standard which has made the 
ALLEN MOTOR SCYTHE so world famous. 


fe, gs ee ee eS ie Se: EPS / \ 


‘illustrated brochure and a demonstration write to JOHN ALLEN & SONS (oxFoRD) LTD Dept ‘A’ - COWLEY - OXFORD - Telephone: 78271/6 


RUTHERFORD 


"SWIMMING POOLS w0 m1 
most up-T0-DATE FI] TRATION 


THE RUTHERFORD GROUP OF COMPANIES HAS AN ORGANISATION 
THAT CAN SUPPLY EVERYTHING FOR THE SWIMMING POOL—DIVING 
BOARDS—STEPS—STONE COPING—SCUM CHANNEL—POOL PAVING—SKIMMER 
WEIRS—VACUUM SWEEPERS—UNDER WATER LIGHTS—HEATING BY OIL OR 
ELECTRICITY. 


FOR POOL CONSTRUCTION — FILTRATION 
AND THE REST — CONSULT THE 
RUTHERFORD CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
BATTLE (468 3 LINES) SUSSEX - ENGLAND 


LifeS much easier with 


Illustration of greenhouse conservatory recently erected for a client in Surrey. 


Designs and estimates submitted upon 


OVER 100 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE request for new lay-outs, renovations and 


the rebuilding of existing structures. 


CUMBERLAND ROAD 
LOUGHBOROUGH Phone 2691 


AND 
46, VICTORIA ST., LONDON 


Phone No. 2040 ABBEY, London 


se ” Back-break and tedious time-wasting Brilliantly designed and precision built 
ee eel ie baer en Wiel Norwegian manufacturers with extens mg mower 
. va ing only 6 lb. its well-guarded reciprocating PENG peg Le — bet shpat 
blades give the clean secateur cut approved ane manoeuvra a ty. ¢ ne Aft ae aa 
by professional gardeners. Price: from £17 10s. finishes. Many exclusive features. Afte les C 
5 Models 19”-22” (including SELF-PROPELLED) 
Fitted with Briggs and Stratton (4-stroke) and 
Clinton (2-stroke) Engines 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER—The most powerful and efficient 
electric machine of its kind on the market. It gives you fast, close 
cutting of rough growth of any height, particularly in places inac- 
cessible to motor mowers and scythes; e.g. steep banks, ditch Prices £27-10-0 to £52-10-0 (No Tax) 


sides, etc. tohi a ; ly 
. vailable 19° Model on 
Price: from £14 10s, (P.T. Extra) GRASS CATCHER available Y 
Write for free leaflet giving all the details of these machines and the Write for illustrated literature and name of nearest Distributor 
—— on , Tarpen Hoe/Tiller and Chain Saws, etc. Deferred terms can easily FENTER LIMITE D 


be arranged. Tools that are really built for the job. 


184 ASTON RD, BIRMINGHAM 6 PERFORMANCE! 
Telephone: ASTon Cross 155! (3 lines) RELIABILITY! 


See us at Stand 
No. 7 CHELSEA 


ARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD. | ‘ower show 


: May 17—19 
eworth House, Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3. Telephone KENsington 3491 (7 lines) y 
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These new lightweight 
high quality BRADES 
shears are astonishingly 
low-priced at 42/-. Ask 
your Ironmonger for 
BNT 555. 


'WWwwy©w—vw~rwi—ieod Gv 
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Thatis the generalimpression...everyone, everywhere, 
uses BRADES ... and small wonder! Their fine quality, 
balance and superb finish make them the most popular 
of all garden tools. And remember, the complete range 
of BRADES garden tools carries the ‘“‘Good House- 
keeping”’ seal of guarantee. 


BRADES 


GARDEN TOOLS 
OOD 


BRADES NASH TYZACK LIMITED - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 


\\ 
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There is so much more holiday-time at home with your own 
swimming pool. In a Gilliam pool you swim in water kept crystal 


clear by the new Swimmaster Diafilter. Plan now to swim in your 
garden. 


GILLI AM The Swimming Pool Specialists 


GILLIAM & CO. LTD. | UNIT SWIMMING POOLS LTD. 
PURLEY, SURREY WOLVERHAMPTON 
Tel: UPLands 9222/3/4 Tel: Fordhouses 3091 


THE MOTOR SCYTHE 
EXTRAORDINARY 


The Bering 
HAND and SELF-PROPELLED 
—The Best in the Field 


New, brilliantly designed and super- 
efficient, Bering Hand and Self- 
Propelled Scythes offer a 21” cut 
for reducing rough grass to a 3” 
finish or for cutting dense under- 
growth and saplings even in the 
wettest weather. The hand- 
propelled models are amply powered 
by a choice of 24 or 3+ b.hp. 
4-stroke Clinton motors. A neces- 
sity on hills or for continuous use, 
the self-drive Professional is 
powered by a more _ powerful 
150 c.c. Villiers 4-stroke engine. 
‘Forward drive to rear axle is 
zoverned by a clutch with “differen- 
tial” to rear’wheels. Write today 
for full details and name of demon- 
strating dealer. 


Bering 


ENGINEERING LIMITED 
(Dept. M7/20/4) DOMAN ROAD, CAMBERLEY, SURRE 


NO MORE DAMP STAIN 


on walls and spoiled decoratio 


2} B.H.P. hand-propelle 
“Universal” £ 


3} B.H.P. hand-propelle 
“Commercial” £54.10s.0: 


150 c.c self-propelle 
“Professional” £' 


Delivery England and Wal 


Those concerned with the maintenance of pr 
perty will find this protective backing for plast 
gives internal protection which otherwise cot 
be obtained only by new horizontal damp-pre 
courses and at much less cost. Proved in t 
since 1937. It will pay you to ask your builder 


NEWTONITE LA 


OR WRITE DIRECT FOR SAMI 
NEWTONITE LTD., 12 VERNEY ROAD, LONDON, S. 


BELFAST—Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange St. e DUBLIN—Chadwicks Dublin Ltd., Greenhills Rd., Walki 


} 


| 
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English Country Houses 
Open to the Public 


Christopher Hussey: “*. . . has all the 
|accuracy in text and excellence in 
lillustration that are characteristic 
of its publishers.’’-—Birmingham 
Post. 318 photographs. 30s. 


Scottish Country Houses 


and Gardens Open to 
the Public 


John Fleming: “‘Outshines anything 

that has gone before.’’—Edinburgh 

Evening News. 160 photographs. 
25s. 


From Booksellers, or by post (add 1/- per 
yolume) from Country Life, 2-10 Tavistock 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


MAMMA SAMA 


DAA AAAAA AMAA 22212 


EXBURY GARDENS 


EXBURY, HAMPSHIRE 
miles Southampton; 10 miles Lyndhurst; 9 miles 
Lymington. 
ge woodland garden of Rhododendrons, 
wleas, Camellias, and other flowering trees 
| and shrubs. 
en each Sunday and Wednesday to middle of 
June, 2 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
; Adults 2/-, Children 1/-. 


TE GARDENS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES OPEN TO 
THE PUBLIC 


\strated guide to 1,200 lovely private gardens 
ning this summer under The National Gardens 
jeme of the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing: Price 2/-, plus 6d. postage from : 


e National Gardens Scheme, 57 Lower 
Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1 


| HISTORIC HOUSES AND 
ASTLES OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
PSHIRE 


TITHE BARN, Berry Court Farm, Nether 
Wallop. Recently repaired with benefit of 
Aistry of Works Grant. On view to public. 


‘CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 
‘LL OLD blue and white and coloured 


+ Oriental porcelain wanted; also snuff 
itles, netsuke’s, t’suba, ivories, jades, 
ental paintings, furniture and bronze 


ares.—WM. WILLIAMS, LTD., (Est. 1880), 
@ Dolls’ House, 27a, Kensington Church St., 
8. WEStern 7859. 
NTIQUES AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS, 
‘ Large varied stock. Open Saturdays, Sun- 
's—The Old Clock House, Ascot, Berks 905. 
NTIQUE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock 
‘of fine 18th-century and reproduction 
‘ved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
merous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
sale, also interested in purchasing.—No 
@logues.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 
, North End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. 
L, 1375. 
ARPET FREE SERVICE. Surplus Persian 
Or any valuable carpets bought for cash 
sold for you at agreed prices. Free valua- 
as. Specialists in repairs and cleaning. Ask 
pamphlets.—S. FRANSES CARPETS, LTD., 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1. BELgravia 1888/9. 
ARLY ENGLISH DRAWINGS AND 
PAINTINGS of all Schools wanted. Bury 
| Galleries, 30, Bury Street, St. James's, 
idon, S.W.1. WHI. 9245. (Member British 
tique Dealers Association.) 
ARLY STAFFS. POTTERY required private 
collector. Jackfield Wheildon, Wood family, 
t glaze, etc. Also Swansea and Nantgarw 
‘telain and dated ‘‘Harvester’’ jugs. Box 3490. 
INEST VICTORIANA. Glass, needlework, 
lace, furniture and textiles. — QUALITY 
»OD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, nr. Newmarket, 
Tolk. Tel. Ousden 226, On road B1063, Open 
Sundays. 


OLD GARDEN Fountain, dolphin 
base, £65. Seen at 133, Main Street, 


adwell, Leeds. Tel. 663425. 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 
collection for sale and are always interested 
purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, 
me and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron 
etc. No catalogues.—T. CROWTHER 
IN, LTD., 282, North End Road, Fulham, 
6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 


RD & CO., LTD., Crown Jewellers, 
@re particularly interested to purchase 
ale Silver such as Tea and Coffee Services, 
, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, 
idlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of 
tigue Silver and Antique Jewellery.—Send 
Ses to 112, Regent St., London, W.1, or a 
visit to our London showrooms would 
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open to the public 


Denham Place 


Beautiful seventeenth-century house 
with unique plaster work. Interesting 
tapestries, pictures and furniture. 


Open to visitors by permission of 


Lapy VANSITTART from April 2nd to 
September 30th from 2-6 p.m. on 
Wednesdays and on the first Sunday 
of the month. Admission 2/6. Fre- 
quent buses from Uxbridge. 


Train service to Denham Station 
from Marylebone Station. 


BLAIR CASTLE, Blair Atholl, Perthshire 
Home of The Duke of Atholl 
Dates from 1269. Lovely situation in Forest-clad 
Highlands. Magnificent collection of Arms, China 
and Furniture. Thirty rooms presenting a picture 
of Scottish life from the 16th to the 20th century 
on view. 
Open Sundays and Mondays in April, then daily 
May 1 to October 1—10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sundays 
2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Main Exhibition (27 rooms) 2/6 
Treasure Rooms 1/-, Combined ticket 3/-. Morning 
Coffee, Afternoon and High Teas. Home Baking. 
Enquiries: Atholl Estate Office, Blair Atholl. 


HINWICK HOUSE 


NEAR WELLINGBOROUGH, NORTHANTS 

Home of Capt. R. A. B. Orlebar 
An excellent example of provincial QUEEN ANNE 
ARCHITECTURE. Built 1710 and occupied con- 
tinuously by the Orlebar family. Tapestries, pictures. 
Reviewed in Country Life Sept. 22, 29 and Oct. 6, 1960. 
Open Bank Holidays and every Thursday, April 7 to 
August 17 from 2-5.30 p.m. Other days by arrange- 
ment for parties of 20 and over. Admission 2/6. 
Parties of 20, 2/- per head. Rushden, A6, 34 miles; 
Wollaston, A509, 2 miles. Locally sign-posted. 
Rushden 3624. 


NOSTELL PRIORY 


NR. WAKEFIELD, YORKS 


BEST FURNISHED HOME IN ENGLAND 
AND ITS DELIGHTFUL DEER PARK AND 
GROUNDS. Open2to6p.m. Wednesdays, Satur- 
days, Sundays and Bank Holiday Mondays and 
Tuesdays to October 1 and EVERY DAY between 
August 1 and September 10. Connoisseur’s Day — 
first Friday in these months, 2 to 6 p.m. Refresh- 
ments. Further particulars from Nostell Estate Office, 
near Wokefield. Crofton 221. 


HODNET HALL 


Hodnet, Market Drayton, Shropshire 
12 miles N.E. Shrewsbury on the junction of the 
AS3 (Shrewsbury-Market Drayton) and A442 
(Whitchurch-Wellington) roads 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST GARDENS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Created by the late Brigadier Algernon Heber 
Percy, they extend over 60 acres and are under 
perpetual expansion. 

The Elizabethan-style house contains fine furni- 
ture, pictures, carpets, silver, etc. 

Excellent teas are available in attractive 15th- 
century half-timbered building which also houses 
unique collection of big game trophies. 

Open every Sunday and Bank Holiday Monday 
April to September inclusive 2 p.m. until dusk. 


Admission to gardens only 1/-; Children 6d. 

Hall 1/6; Children 1/-; Car Park 1/- 

Private parties of not less than 20 on weekdays by 
arrangement. 


Enquiries: H. F. Dodson. Tel. Hodnet 202 


BRAMHAM PARK 
YORKSHIRE 


Situated on A1 Road, 6 miles South of Wetherby. 
14 miles West of York 


Queen Anne Mansion set in beautiful and unique 

grounds. Open to the public 2.0 to 6.0 p.m., 

Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays, Easter to 
September. Cafe, car park. 


Reductions for coaches. 


By permission of the University of Oxford. 


KELMSCOTT MANOR 


Nr, LECHLADE, GLOS. 


The home of William Morris is open to visitors who 
are interested in his life and work. The Manor is 
open to the public on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 
a charge of 2/6 per head, subject to 48 hours’ notice 
being given to the tenant (Dr. D. C. Wren) at 
Kelmscott Manor, Lechlade, Glos. 
Admission on any other days of the week cannot be 
guaranteed. 


THE OWL HOUSE, Lamberhurst, Kent 


(Property of the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava) 
16thcentury, half-timbered, tile-hung wool-smuggler’s 
cottage with beautiful gardens and woodland walks, 
The gardens only are open, from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Saturdays, May 13-June 17. Other days (but not 
Tuesdays or Thursdays) by appointment only. All 
proceeds in aid of the Horder Centre for Arthritics, 
Admission 5/-, Children 2/6. (Parties over 20 
reduced rates.) Telephone: Lamberhurst 230. 
Lamberhurst is on the A21, 8 miles south-east of 

Tunbridge Wells. 


classified announcements 


/ 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 6/- per line. Personal Column, 7/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 


Series discount; 2}°/, for 6 and 5%, for 13 insertions. 
Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. 


A line averages six words. 


e All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS—contd. 


iy AS BOXES and Singing Birds in Boxes 
and cages bought and sold. Repairs by our 
own craftsmen a speciality —S. F. SUNLEY, 1, 
Park West Place, London, W.2. Tel. PAD. 9411. 
RIVATE collector wishes to purchase ivories, 
silver articles of all types, oil paintings, 
porcelain, odd chairs and small furniture. Tel. 
CHErrywood 3985 or PERivale 6921 or write 
Collector, 83, High Street, Merton, S.W.19. 
REQUIRED for presentation by Engineering 
Company, antique English mantel or grand- 
father clock. Must be top-grade early London 
maker. Will be overhauled if necessary. Par- 
ticulars to Box 3523. 


Duntisbourne Abbotts, nr. Cirencester. 
Miserden 378. Only half a mile from main 
Gloucester Road turning at the Five Mile Inn. 


WANTED x, rae Wem £ 
ETD. GENT. (57) Wishes attend sales and 
have opp. learn with Dealer or Collector 

Car, some knowledge, refs., S. Lancs or 

W. Riding.—Box 3522. 


RESTORATIONS AND REPAIRS 


vated in any material. 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
nm any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE LTD. 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. Welbeck 8031. 

ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 

the Antique—bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, ete—G, GARBE, 32, Charlotte 
St., London, W.1. MUSeum 1628. Founded 1770. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS oe : 
PERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS 
skilfully restored by reweaving by expert 

craftsmen. “ 
YAKOUBIAN BROS., LTD. (Est. 1907), 
7, Milk Street, Cheapside, E.C.2. 
Tel. MON. 7255/6. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Bik ILES of CURZON STREET 


COMPLETE INTERIOR DECORATION 
SCHEMES PREPARED & EXECUTED 


Curtains—loose Covers—Carpets—Upholstery 


35, CURZON ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYfair 3668 


VALUATIONS 


EMPLE WILLIAMS personally undertakes 

valuation of contents of houses, antiques 
and works of art for probate and insurance 
purposes. Very many years’ experience as a fine 
art auctioneer and member of the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association combine to make 
his views authoritative—-TEMPLE WILLIAMS, 
LTD., Haunch of Venison Yard, Brook Street, 
W.1. (Tel. MAYfair 1486.) 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY _ 


OOKBINDING. Let St. Michael’s Abbey, 
Farnborough, Hants, undertake yours. Rea! 
first-class work. Enquiries to the Bookbinding 
Department 


FOR GALE AC ie. 
ATURAL HISTORY and gardening books for 


sale. Details on request.—MRS. BUDGE, 
Lawrence Hill House, Bristol 5. 


WANTED 

YVANTED, Wentworth’s ‘Authentic Arabian” 
Arab Horse Stud Books. BM/NCAP, 

London, W.C.1. 


“COUNTRY LIFE”? COPIES 


FOR SALE pian Se BE a 5 
OPIES 1954 to 1960 inclusive, almost com- 
plete, good condition. Offers to—LEACH, 

Giles House, Brighouse. Yorks. 


929 


| istoric Castles, Houses, Gardens, Exhibitions and Museums 


SULGRAVE MANOR 


Near BANBURY 


THE TUDOR HOME OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S ANCESTORS 


Sulgrave, near Oxford and Stratford-on-Avon, is 
first mentioned in Domesday Book in 1086. 
George Washington’s direct ancestor, Lawrence, 
built the present house about 1560 and his des- 
cendants occupied it for a further century. In 
1914 British subscribers bought it to celebrate 
100 years of peace between Britain and the United 
States. Restored and refurnished, since 1925 it 
has been endowed by the National Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America. 

It is dedicated to the cause of Anglo-American 
friendship, and has unique interest for American 
and British visitors alike. 


OPEN DAILY, EXCEPT FRIDAYS 
April \ to September 30, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
October | to March 31, 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Closed daily, 12 to 1 p.m. 

ADMISSION TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
Manor Tea Rooms and Guest House adjacent. 
Open throughout year. 

Light lunches and teas may be obtained. 
For free.illustrated booklet, apply to: 

The Secretary, 

The Sulgrave Manor Board, 

37, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(Tel.: Mayfair 7400. Ex. 32.) 


LEONARDSLEE GARDENS 


HORSHAM 

CAMELLIAS, RHODODENDRONS AND 
AZALEAS 

All Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 


Sundays in May also Sundays April 23rd and 30th, 
and Whit Monday. 


Admission 2/-. Sundays and Whit Monday 2/6 
Open 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. No dogs. 


GARDENS 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
ON GARDENERS’ SUNDAY, MAY 7, 
and on many other dates too, all in aid of the 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Society and the 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, the gardeners’ 
own Charities. 1/- booklet post free from: 
Organiser, Gardeners’ Sunday, Four Winds, 
Seale, Farnham, Surrey. 
Watch for Press notices 


MISCELLANEOUS 


N-TOUT-CAS. The leading makers of 
Tennis and Squash Courts since 1908. Sole 


makers of ‘‘Bituturf’’ Cricket Pitches, also 
makers of Swimming Pools. Booklet sent on 
application. Head Offices: Syston, Leicester; 


London Office: Harrods (4th floor). 


STATE AND FARM ROADS—Excavations, 
bottoming, tarmacadam surfacing, concrete 
work, flat roofing work and all types of decora- 
tive flooring. DONALD ROY & SONS, LTD., 
Bannockburn, Stirling. Phone B/Burn 3386/7. 


AND-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates 

superbly made to a high standard and 
finish. A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
width or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S. C. PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Tel. Woodbridge: 514. 


MPORTER offers Chinese silk fabrics.—WM 
H. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 79, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, 1. 


AENIATORES, exquisitely painted from any 
photographs, 53 gns.—VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, Sussex (Est. 1769). 


HOOTING STICKS from 22/6. Shooting 

Sticks with golfer’s umbrella combined 
£6/0/0. Dual purpose set stick-three legged 
stool, £10/0/0. Travelling Rugs, ‘‘Travelite’’ 
Travel Robes, etc. Send for Catalogue.— 
REDMAYNE, 22, Wigton, Cumberland. 

WIMMING POOLS. Sizes up to 30 by 10 ft. 

one-piece fibreglass supplied only or in- 
stalled with filter, etc-—LARRY WEBB, 69, 
Victoria Street, St. Albans 55474. 


WANTED 
ANTIQUE GUNS 
£15 to £150 paid for Antique ‘COLTS’ Re- 


volvers and pairs of Flintlock Pistols—prefer- 
ably in wooden cases. All fine obsolete Firearms, 


Cannon, Bowie Knives, etc., wanted. Misc. 
collections bought. — JOHN KESTERTON, 
Gunsmith, Townsend Street, Cheltenham. 


Tel. 5882. 
ANTED, Cased Set (7) Straight Razors. 
Prefer Wilkinson or Kropt manufacture 

Please send description to Box 3499 


ANTED. Lead, stone or marble figures, 

urns, fountains, mantels, etc., also orne- 
mental wrought iron gates and period pieces 
Distance no object.—A. FRANKLIN, 17, Marine 
Parade, Brighton 
VV ANreEn. Old American Colt Revolvers, 

fine duelling pistols, in boxes. Good 
prices ROBERT ABELS, C-860, Lexington 
Avenue, New York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 


CONTINUED OVERLEAF 
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AUCTIONS 


HIGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Rooms 
for Silver and Jewellery, Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small colourful Oil Paint- 
ings. Terms and sample catalogue on request. 
We can arrange collection. 
Founded 1796. 

PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, LTD. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


PERSONAL 


A FAMILY HISTORY. A team of experts 
undertakes genealogical and _ heraldic 
research and art work. Write first: C. R. 
HUMPHREY-SMITH, 239, Staines Road West, 
Sunbury-on-Thames, Middx., England. 

LIVING PORTRAIT in oils by R.A. exhibi- 

tor from that very precious photograph. 
—HANS GALLERIES, 40, Duke Street, St. 
James’s, S.W.1. WHItehall 4008. 

DD THE FINISHING TOUCH with pieces 

of Costume Jewellery from the ‘‘Lloyd 
Cole’? range. Ask at your favourite shop or 
store to see the ‘‘Lloyd Cole” range. Look for 
the red and gold label. (Trade enquiries only to 
Lloyd Cole, Maidenhead.) 

RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS. Earn 

at home, designing machine printed Tex- 
tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to “‘C.L.”’ TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


AT THE PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
END OF REGENT STREET 


Charles Packer’s Jewellery Shop is 
full of many lovely watches and 
rings from which to choose. Gor- 
geous gold bracelets and necklets. 
Original gold charms and brace- 
lets. Beautiful Swiss Clocks. 


CHARLES PACKER & CO., 


76, Regent Street, W.1. 
Tel. REGent 1070. 


TTRACTIVE WILD CANADIAN MINK 

COAT, £325; and Dark Mink Stole, £95; as 
new.—Box 2694. 
Pee OED PUMPS for the house, farm and 

industry. Illustrated list AXP 381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
’ Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
ingham, 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 


INOCULARS. Ex Govt. £20 value for 

£7/15/0, perfect. 14 days’ free trial.— 
CHARLES  FRANK,, LTD.,- Saltmarket, 
Glasgow. Tel. BELL. 2000. 


(Oy YOU PUT YOUR CASE ADEQUATELY? 
The Abbey School for Speakers, 36, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1, can help you in a 
weekly class or privately. Tel. ABBey 6488. 


HINESE HAND-CARVED FURNITURE from 

Hong Kong available direct from Importers. 
The wide and beautiful range of items includes 
Camphorwood-lined Teak Chests, Rosewood 
desks, sideboards and tables. Please write for 
price list and brochure or come and visit our 
showroom or telephone MINcing Lane 1541. 
B.T.S. IMPORTS, LTD., 155, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


| DEES LADY NEWBOROUGH presents 
latest French Model Hats.—Inquiries pri- 
vate address, 61, Davies St., W.1. HYD. 6632. 


DAMONDS; Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 
Antique Silver and Plate urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if required. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY AND CO., 65, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. MAYfair 0651. 


R. DEIMEL MESH UNDERWEAR is manu- 

factured from the finest Irish linen and 
vegetable fibre and is woven to a cellular weave 
allowing the body to breathe. Also Sports 
Shirts and Blouses. Catalogue and patterns 
of fabric on request.—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


ENGINEER: CRAFTSMAN, planning retire- 
ment from Africa wishes to contact country 
repair shop with view to working partnership. 
—Box No. 3540. 


FREE. Your photograph in 10 sec. during 

Polaroid Week, April 24th-April 28th, 
Demonstration, Factory Representative in 
attendance—WALLACE HEATON LTD., The 
peers People, 127, New Bond Street, London, 


UR COATS PUR., top prices pd., repairs, 
Temodelling, part exch. Write, phone, M. 
BENNETT, 19, Sth. Molton St., W.1. MAY. 2757. 


For COATS WANTED, Bring or send for fair 
cash offer. Inquiries invited.—D. CURWEN, 
Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe St., Baker St., N.W.1. 


ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 

takes genealogical research. Family his- 
tories compiled. Armorial bearings verified and 
applied for.—A. W. D. MITTON, The Dungeon, 
239, Earl’s Court Road, London, S.W.5. Tel. 
FRObisher 3139. 


UILDCRETE OF GUILDFORD for BARNS. 
Write for details—GUILDCRETE, LTD., 
Artington, Guildford, Surrey. 


OME-MADE FUDGE AND HOUSE OF 

TRELAWNY, SUNNINGDALE are synony- 
mous. This so delicious fudge now obtainable 
Post free 8/- lb. box, 15/- 23 lb. ‘‘family tray,” 
from MRS. KINCH, Cherry Tree Cottage, 
Bedford Lane, Sunningdale, Berks. 


ANE AYTON LTD., 113, Piccadilly (Park Lane 
Hotel). GRO. 5089. FURS, new and near- 
new. Generous part-exchange offered. Re-model- 
ling, storage, etc. A personal business, owned 
by Jane Ayton who will give individual service. 
EARN FLOWER ARRANGING at home 
with a specially prepared Course by 
Constance Spry. Full details from: Institute of 
Domestic Arts, Dept. 605, Parkgate Rd., S.W.11. 
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classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 


PERSONAL—contd. 


ACMILLAN & GENTLE wish to purchase 
18th-cent. and early 19th-cent. English and 
French furniture, porcelain, silver and works 
of art. Anywhere by appointment.—108, Ken- 
sington Church St., London, W.8. BAY. 7377. 


PERSONAL—contd. 


OUR PET will live forever in a large, 

beautiful, inexpensive Oil Painting (from 
photo.). Read ‘Faithful Likeness’ (free). 
Nation wide demand. — CLUN VALLEY 
FEATURES, Clun, Shropshire. 


OEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Dept. CL, 
Arcadian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


PURAFILTERS 
For safe crystal clear, trouble free Swimming 
Pools. Built by Filtration Engineers of 30 
years experience. Details from:—THE META- 
FILTRATION CO. LTD., Hounslow, Middlesex. 
Tel. HOUnslow 1121/3. 


RIGBY & PELLER, 12; South Molton Street, 
W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M, The Queen. 
Corsetiéres. 
Exclusively designed beachwear and swimsuits 
made to measure. 


IVA “FLORIDA” 17ft. SPEED BOAT now 

available weekly charter, 6/7-seater, 42 
m.p.h., equipped water skiing. Based Golfe- 
juan, South France. Weekly rates, including 
crew, April/May £60, June/July £75, Aug. £90, 
Sept. £75, reductions long charter.—STROSS, 
276, Alwoodley Lane, Leeds 17. 


HARE-A-FLAT, LTD., 175, Piccadilly, 

London, W.1. HYD. 2545. The right person 
for your flat, or we find suitable accommodation 
including many separate flats. Many young 
professional people consult us. 


HARE THE PLEASURE you get from 
“Country Life’’ with friends at home or 
overseas. A year’s Gift Subscription— costs 
£7/10/0 (inland), £7/17/6 (abroad) or £6/17/6 
(Canada) from Subscription Manager (CL/PC), 
Tower House, Southampton St., London, W.C.2. 


SLAUGHAM PLACE 
HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
HANDCROSS, SUSSEX 
PHONE: HANDCROSS 245, SUSSEX 
A rendezvous for those of you who seek com- 
fort. Superb cooking. Good wine. Amidst a 
lovely Sussex setting. Come for a week-end and 
enjoy our dinner dance. Brochure on request. 


Sous AFRICAN SHERRY? Then show dis- 
crimination and make it LANDDROST, the 
best. 11/6 a bottle. Ask your Wine Merchant. 


Sway in crystal clear water in your GILLIAM 
built pool by installing the new Swimmaster 
Filter —GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool Speci- 
alists, Purley, Surrey. Midlands: Unit Pools 
Ltd., Wolverhampton. 


Swiss WHITE WINE. Follow the experts and 
order direct from our famous vineyards LES 
ABBESSES on the shores of Lake Geneva, 
guaranteeing yourself the best quality at lowest 
prices. Light, fragrant and dry, bottled in our 
own cellars. 8/9 per bottle carriage and duty 
paid.—DOMAINE DE SIEN, Echandens, Vaud, 
Switzerland. 


HE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY serves 

humanity and must be ready for any sudden 
emergency. You can help by remembering the 
Society in your will. Write for information.— 
14, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


THE FASHION THIS SPRING 

as always — is to post your clothes to 
Sketchley for superb cleaning—your Spring 
coat, for instance. The Sketchley Fast Mail 
Services ensures that you get it back in just 
seven days, cleaned as only Sketchley can. Be 
smart in every season—use the Sketchley Fast 
Mail Service. For full details write to: 

Miss K. Orrill, Dept. C.L., 

SKETCHLEY LIMITED, 

P.O. Box 7, 
Hinckley, Leicestershire. 


O BE WELL DRESSED ON A _ SHOE 

STRING, a visit to PHYLLIS KAY who 
buys and sells model garments, will be well 
worth while.—35a, Thayer Street (ist Floor), 
London, W.1. HUNter 2638. 


RUST INCOMES, Annuities or-.Reversions 

to Trust Funds or property, U.K. or 
overseas. Sales of part or whole arranged.— 
FOSTER & COGHILL, 26, St. James’s Street, 
S.W.1. (WHI. 5561.) 


NWANTED GEM JEWELLERY, silver, gold, 
plate, bought or valued. complete reliability. 
Bend registered post or call ARMY & NAVY 
STORES, Westminster, S.W.1 (VICtoria 1234). 


Visit the SUEDECRAFT Mobile Shop at the 
following shows: 

AYRSHIRE.—April 26th and 27th 
NEWARK AND NOTTS.—May 5th and 6th 
OXFORDSHIRE.—May 9th and 10th 
ROYAL WINDSOR HORSE SHOW.—May 11th 
to 13th 
SHROPSHIRE AND WEST MIDLANDS, 
Shrewsbury.—May 17th and 18th 
WARWICKSHIRE,—May 19th and 20th 
SURREY COUNTY, Guildford—May 22nd 
RICHMOND ROYAL HORSE SHOW.— 
May 25th, 26th and 27th 
SUFFOLK COUNTY, Ipswich.—May 31st 

The finest selection of SUEDE, LEATHER 
and SHEEPSKIN WEAR in the country. 

Made in own factory and sold at lowest pos- 
sible prices—from 10 gns.—for top quality 
garments. 

24-page catalogue, cuttings, order form and 
complete list of shows on request. 


SUEDECRAFT, 51, Beauchamp Place, S.W.3. 
Other shops at BIRMINGHAM, EDINBURGH 
and BRADFORD 


O are the best tailors in London?—Try 
POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. Tel. HYDe Park 5886. 


RITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 

School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you’ve finished 
your course, you get your money back.—Write 
to Dept. 12 for free copy of ‘‘You in Print’’ and 
details of Special Guarantee. Free market ser- 
vice available to students. 


Cs FOR LOVELY HAIR—Perfect Cutting, 

Immaculate Curling and Beautiful Colouring 
ensures your perfect hair style by DA COSTA, 
109, New Bond Street (MAY. 6843); and 182, 
Sloane Street, Knightsbridge (BEL. 6348). 
RC 


EDUCATIONAL 


EAUTY CULTURE. By postal or practical 
tuition, Brochure.—SCHOOL OF BEAUTY 
THERAPY, 82, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


/DYSe END HOUSE, School for foreign 
students, recognised by the Ministry of 
Education and member of A.R.E.L.S., offers 
vacancies for long term students wishing to 
study English language and literature and 
subsequently to prepare for G.C.E. examina- 
tion up to scholarship level English Language 
and Literature, Commerce, Mathematics, 
French, German, History and Geography, for 
school year 1961/62. Vacancies also special 
Summer course, July 5th to September 5th, 
1961. For details write: THE SECRETARY, 
Dane End House, Dane End, Ware, Herts. 


AKE YOURSELF ‘‘COUTURE’”’ CLOTHES 

at fractional cost of buying ready-made. 
Easy, learn-at-home courses in Dressmaking. 
Write to MARY FORBES, Institute of Domestic 
Arts, Parkgate Road, Dept. 761, London, 
S.W.11. 

ERCHANT NAVY Radio Officer. Cadets, 15- 

17} years. R.M.S. Wray Castle, Ambleside. 


NORTH WALES COAST 
S. WINIFRED’S, LLANFAIRFECHAN 
Woodard School. Midland Division. 


A half-fee, a £100 and an £80 scholarship, 
and others of smaller value, will be awarded 
on the result of an examination to be held 
on May 17th and 18th. All particulars and 
Entrance Forms from the Head Mistress, 
to whom these must be returned by May 11th. 


OBTAIN EXPERT ADVICE 

in choosing the right school for your child. 
Consult Cooks Scholastic Service where per- 
sonal advice on day and boarding schools, 
tutorial and specialised studies, both in this 
country and abroad is available-—THOS. 
COOK & SON LTD., SC/A/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1. Tel. GRO, 4000. 
SECKE LABIAL TRAINING. Comprehensive 

course in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keep- 
ing and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus.—The 
Oxford & CountySecretarial College, 34 St. Giles. 

TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE 

LTD. (Recognised by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation), 10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, 
W.8. Individual and group tuition for G.C.E. 
College Entrance, Science, for entry to Medical 


Faculties. Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
Cranwell, etc. Resident or non-resident. Tel. 
WES. 5799. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 
Year’s Basic Secretarial Training. Shorter 
courses for university women.. Also two-year 
French and Secretarial Course and two-year 
combined Finishing and Secretarial Course. 
English courses for foreign students. These 

courses start 12th September, 1961. 

Apply to J.W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), the 
Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, London, N.W.3. Tel. HAMpstead 9831. 


TUNSTALL HALL COLLEGE 
MARKET DRAYTON, SHROPSHIRE 
irls’ boarding school in country mansion, 

beautifully situated in lovely park and wood- 
lands. Within easy access to railway station. 
Sound education to G.C.E. and higher examina- 
tions and in addition it is now possible for 
R.S.A. examinations. Individual attention. All 
pupils to take a complete commercial course in 
the usual extras available including driving. 
Own Riding School, famous for the Musical 
Ride, which has appeared on Television and at 
agricultural shows. The Principal would like 
it emphasised that all training for this is 
strictly limited to out of school hours. Pupils 
must achieve a good percentage in their school 
work before being allowed in the Musical Ride. 
It is encouraged as an excellent medium for 
character training, developing courage, endur- 
ance and a sense of adventure. For illustrated 


prospectus apply Principal. Tel. Market 
Drayton 3398. 
STWING SCHOOL, RYDE, I1.0.W. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Pre- 
paration for all examinations to G.C.E. and 
university entrance. Music, drama, dancing, 
riding, golf, sailing.—Tel. Ryde 2601. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


OUNG MAN, early. 40s, married, recently 

managing 1,000-acre mixed farm (due to 
death of employer), seeks similar post.—Please 
write Box 3541. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


WH: not be photographed in the relaxed 
comfort of your home? It could be a 
chance for the family to be portrayed as well 
—or your animals—CHRISTIAN FAIRFAX, 
Brook House, Great Woldingfield, Sudbury, 


Suffolk. 
SHOE REPAIRS 


A REALLY EXCLUSIVE repair for your shoes 
is obtainable at GALLOPS (Dept. C), 20, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.1. (KNI. 0769.) Special- 
ists for Raynes, I. Miller, Bally, Ferragamo, 
Holmes Footwear. Est. 1906. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


ITF it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME, 
The cost is somewhat high, but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1, MAY. 2275. 


FOR THE GOURMET 


BANDON DULL MEALS. PURE OL! 
OIL. The world’s best, direct from Sp 
Half gallon tins 30/- post paid. SHILL. 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16, Philpot Lane, Lon 
E.C.3. i 


RESTAURANTS 


ALL THE EASTERN CHARM 
at VEERASWAMY’S RESTAURANT 
Swallow St., Regent St., London, W.1, reg 
authentic Curries incl. Moglai, Delhi, Madi 
Ceylon and Malay, and a choice of Keba 
Pulaos; and Biryanis. Fully Lic’d. Alternat 
European Menu. REGent 1401/2 


GENUINELY GOOD FOOD, REMARKAE 
WINES—a mixture of Harley Street and Pl 
Vendome blended well in pleasantly luxuri 
surroundings: that’s GENEVIEVE, the Fre 
Restaurant in Thayer Street, Marylebone, ¥ 

INTIMATE, PERSONAL—and always — 
closed on Sundays. é 

For your booking tel. HUN. 2244 or WEL. 5f 
NS 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ASHMERES, SHETLAND SWEATERS w 
matching skirts, hand-woven tweeds. WI 
visiting the Cotswolds and Stratford-upi 
Avon, be sure to call at THE KNITTING SH( 
Broadway, England’s prettiest village. a! 


$$ $__—___—---—— 
COFFEE. Choice Connoisseur Blend. 
3 lb. for 24/- post paid. 

Please state grind if required 
when ordering, otherwise sent in berry. 
STEPHEN CARWARDINE & CO., LTD.., 
70, New Bond St., London, W.1. 
Phone: Mayfair 4628. 


URABLE TWEEDS, in pure new wool 

men and women. Pleasant shades for w 
and leisure, 25/- per yard, 56-58 in. wide, F 
free. Write for patterns —DENHOLM TWEE! 
Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland. 


IGHLAND OUTFITS. Day and even 

wear, all accessories, kilts, kilt jack 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIR’ 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


ODHPUR BOOTS, brown, elastic-sided 
strapped. Ladies’ and men’s 59/11, 9 
115/-. All sizes in stock. Black to spe 
order.—LANGSTON & SONS, LTD., ¥ 


Street, Reading, Berks. Tel. Reading 55134 
EN’S INDESTRUCTIBLE SOCKS in y¥ 
comfortable heavy nylon, guaranteed 
months. We accentuate the comfort, especi 
for country wear. In four plain colours, © 
fawn, lovat and maroon. 7/11 a pair. States 
size up to 14.—THOS. PLANT & CO. LI 
Promenade, Cheltenham. 


NEW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favou 
suit or jacket copied in a fine wor: 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tw 
Our unique suit copying service ensures sa 
faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/1 
Write for patterns and particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 
RKNEY TWEED, handwoven. 28 in. w 
14/- and 10/- per yard. Patterns 6d. sta 
—Norsaga Mills, Mill Street, Kirkwall, Ork 
a 


DRESSMAKING 


'ARA VALLESE Couture, Clients’ mater 

made up into day cocktail dresses, st 
blouses, skirts, personal attention.—56, Get 
Street, London, W.1. WEL. 0133. f 
———SS 


TAILORING 


EW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favou 

suit or jacket copied in a fine wor: 

Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tw 

Our unique suit copying service ensures sa 

faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/1 

Write for patterns and particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. Z 
CORSETIERES 
RIGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Sh 
W.1. MAYfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M. The Queen. 
Corsetiéres. 

Your MATERNITY CORSET individually n 

to measure by experts. é 

[pe FINEST CORSETS—combining com 

with elegance (for every figure) are i 

vidually made-to-measure by MACMILI 

CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, Beauchamp Pl 

Knightsbridge, S.W.3. (KENsington 9 
Also Swimsuits, both practical and chic. 

Illustrated Brochure C.L. on request. 


FURS 


UCH SENSIBLE PRICES. Fair dea 
trustworthy Furriers. Established 25 ye 
New furs of originality and distinction. 1 
furs part exchanged, or imaginatively 
inexpensively remodelled. 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912-4110. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


I BUY FASHIONABLE CLOTHES. LAD 
(No evening); GENTLEMEN'S Cash or | 
by return. Est. 1860. Close 12 o’clock Sa 
MRS. SHACKLETON, 122, Richmond 
Kingston-on-Thames. KIN. 0707. 
AY, Bo & SHACKLETON PAY fair price: 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also ho 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plated arti 
jewellery of every description. Offer or ch 
by return for consignment.—FERN HOl 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


BEAUTY AND HAIRDRESSIB- 


AILS, split, broken or weak. Swiss sel 

has found a treatment which has § 
Europe and America. MAVALA SCIENTIFI 
is available here. Ask for it, 21/- b 
lasts a year with results from first app 
tion. By post 21/6—LOUISE PASCAL, 
Bramham Gardens, London, S.W.5. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be len! 


Te-sol 


d, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditio 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


TRAVEL AND HOLIDAYS 


Costa BRAVA, 15 days, 39 gns. First-class 
~“ hotel. Day flight. Aqualung diving.— 
J. WARDE, Spindles, Brattle Wood, Sevenoaks. 
Tel. 53867. 


RESORTS 


IRQUAY IN THE SUN. There’s a gay, 
4 Continental-style holiday waiting for you in 
sunny Torquay. Exhilarating sport and enter- 
jainment, ‘Colour guide (P.O. 1/-) or free 
literature from 43 Publicity Offices, Torquay. 
| TRAVEL BY TRAIN. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 
ENGLAND 


A FINE HOTEL overlooking the sea and clean 


sandy beach. Fully licensed. Excellent 
puisine. Tastefully modernised. Free golf. 
Bultes and private bathrooms. Lift. Children 


well catered for. A very high standard at most 
reasonable terms. Brochure with pleasure. 
| HOTEL CONTINENTAL, 
MUNDESLEY ON SEA, NORFOLK. 
Tel. 271. 


FIRST-CLASS country hotel five minutes 

from BATH. Perfect for week-ends, holi- 
flays or residence. Magnificently situated. 
Luxurious comfort. Central heating—log fires. 
High quality cooking. Few rooms available 
with beautifully warmed bathroom.—COMBE 
GROVE HOTEL and COUNTRY CLUB. Tel. 
Sombe Down 3341. 


AP RBOURNE COURT HOTEL, Ash, Surrey. 
A.A. & R.A.C. recommended. Quiet resi- 
dential hotel. Central heating. Good food. 3 acres 
of grounds. Convenient for Guildford, Camber- 
ey, Aldershot, Farnborough, etc. Six golf 
pourses within easy distance. Tel. Ash Vale 2294. 


(OLAREHAVEN HOTEL, Bognor Regis West, 

Sussex, A.A. **, R.A.C. **, Comfortable, 
modern, central heating. Personal attention, 
good food, fine wines, varied menus. Cocktail 
Bar, Ballroom. Overlooking sea. Marine Gar- 
fens, Good touring centre. 10-15 gns. p.w. 
Write Brochure. Tel. Bognor Regis 265. 


(AORNWALL, Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 
Every comfort. Golf course adjoining. 


RTMOUTH. Charming, small guest house 
Overlooking harbour; fishing, sailing.— 
BT. HELENE, Southtown, Dartmouth. 


ITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Farms, 
Hotels and Guest Houses on and off the 
beaten track through Britain, 5/- post free.— 
0. L. Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay. 


OPES ARMS HOTEL, 14th century, West- 
bury, Wilts. A.A., R.A.C. Good Food 
Guide. Ashley Courtenay recommended. Quiet 
vedrooms off main road. Ideal base for Bath, 
Stonehenge, Wells, Salisbury, Cheddar, Long- 
feat and West Country. Brochure. Tel. 33. 


A.A, ROSEMULLION HOTEL R.A.C. 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON, S. DEVON 
‘A quiet, exceedingly comfortable hotel of 80 
yedrooms. Overlooks the sea. Private suites, 
‘ooms with private bathrooms. Separate TV 
uounge. Excellent cuisine. Cocktail Bar. Near 
olf. Fishing. Tel. 503/4. 


EA AND COUNTRY, MEON MARSH GUEST 
HOUSE, Meon Shore. Titchfield 2336. Own 
frounds, 14 acres, 100 yards from sea. All rooms 
face sea and Isle of Wight. Cent. heating. H. 
tnd ec. Complete suite. Dogs’ Paddock. Brochure. 


USSEX, Seaford Head Hotel, Seaford 3241. 
Adjoining lst tee golf course. Beach, 5 mins, 
excellent cuisine. Illustrated brochure. 


j URLESTONE HOTEL or LINKS HOTEL, 
“ Thurlestone, S. Devon, offers a perfect early 
joliday. Safe bathing. Tennis. Golf. Licensed, 
fxcellent food. Tel. Thurlestone 382 or 204. 


SLE OF WIGHT 


LE OF WIGHT. BONCHURCH, nr. Ventnor. 

Private Guest House in delightful surround- 
hgs, conveniently situated, B.B. and E.M., 
+8) gns.—ST. MICHAEL’S CLIFF GUEST 
{OUSE, Bonchurch. Tel. Ventnor 305. 


DIRECTORY OF 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
\UCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS 
AND VALUERS 


BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties, Town and Country Properties of all 
—MartTiIn & POLE (incorporating 
arts & Son), 23, Market Place ading 
Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
VYokingham and High Wycombe. 


EXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT. 
'—Agents: Staings & Co. (Est. 1892), 
mshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). 


a ie. ab enemies 
OGNOR REQIS, Aldwick, Middleton 
and West Sussex areas. A wide selection 
f houses and bungalows for sale and a 
hoice selection sent to meet applicants 
requirements.—Apply: SHON, 
oe & KEEN, — Agents, Surveyors 

ut Archi ural an eering 
co 48, Aldwick Road, Bognor 
Tel. Bognor Regis 3993/4. 


ON. Brixham, Paignton, Torquay, 
sea, moor and country districts.— 
from TucKERS, 77, Torquay Road, 
ton (Tel. 59024). 


*ublished every Thursday for the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE, LrD., 3 
; at the G.P.O. as a newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. : 
and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd.; South Africa and Rhodesia, Central News Agency, 
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classified announcements 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 
WALES 


RIGANDS INN, Mallwyd, Machynlleth, 

Montgomery. A fifteenth century stage 
coach inn amongst some of the finest scenery 
in Wales. Renowned for a first-class cuisine, 
log fires and every modern comfort. Tel. Dinas 
Mawddwy 208 or write for brochure. 


RIELTON, Pembroke. Beautifully sit’d. manor 
house; woods, home farm, riding, sea near. 


SCOTLAND 


FOR ALL AGES 
ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL 
PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE 
A.P.H. (A Perfect Holiday) offers in addition 
to the comfort and cuisine of a first-class hotel, 
entertainment for the whole family. Children’s 
boating pond, pony trekking, dinghy sailing on 
Loch Tummel, salmon and trout fishing on 
Loch Faskally, golf, putting, tennis (six courts), 
billiards and dancing to resident orchestra. 
Tel. Pitlochry 66. 


GAIRLOCH HOTEL 
Gairloch—Ross-shire 


Occupying an unrivalled position overlooking 
the sea. Sandy beaches for safe bathing. Sea 
fishing. Fishing on Loch Maree and five other 
lochs. Elevators. Cocktail bar. Private bath- 
rooms. Private Tennis Court. Golf. 

Illustrated Brochure available on request. 

Manager, A. M. Hood. 
Telephone: Gairloch 2. 
A.A. R.A.C. 


IRELAND 


R.S.A.C. 


LIVESTOCK 
OVELY WHITE FANTAILS, 25/- pair; 
coloured, 30/- and 42/- pair; Homers, 


Tumblers, Tipplers and most other breeds, from 
21/- pair; Cavies, 15/- pair; puppies, 35/- each; 
reliable breeding and working Ferrets, 25/- 
each; also goats, rabbits and all varieties of 
Poultry, Cattle, Pigs, Sheep, Horses, 3d. for 
list and terms: (1,150 acres devoted to Pedigree 
Livestock Breeding) ABBOT BROS., Thuxton, 
Norwich. Tel. Mattishall 220. 


DOGS 
LANA, ALCYCNE and ARABIS, K.C. 
regd. SALUKI PUPPIES. Take an 


ASPHODEL SALUKI into the family . .. or 
wherever there’s a Kennel, Saluki Coursing 
Meeting or Show Ring. Good coursing strain; 
3 Show Ch.’s, 24 C.C.’s last 2 generations 15- 
18 gns., preferring country/sporting homes.— 
BURNS, Asphodel Cottage, Allerthorpe, York 
(Pocklington 3235). 


LSATIAN puppies, Ch. pedigree from 10 gns. 
Crawley, Winchester. Tel. Sparsholt 332. 


ORWICH TERRIER CLUB SHOW. Satur- 
day, April 22nd, St. Marylebone Youth 
Centre, 60, Paddington Street, W.1. 


EDIGREE BLACK LABRADOR PUPPIES, 

Poppleton/Shavington strain. Price 8 gns. 
MAJOR CLARKE, Yew Tree Cottage, March- 
amley, Salop. Tel. Hodnet 253. 


PEDIGREE BOXER PUPPIES, ready end of 
May. COLLINS, 2, Coronation Road. 
Chatham, Kent. 


PEDIGREE golden retriever pups. Tennent, 6, 
Wilderness Rd., Chislehurst, Kent. IMP. 1771. 


ILVER MINIATURE POODLE Dog Puppies. 
House reared, 12 weeks. Reg. K.C.—Hew- 
land, Abbotsway, Merrow. Tel. Guildford 62822. 


EA HOUSE, Kilbrittain, Cork. Whitsun and 

summer motoring. Fishing—salmon, trout 
and sea. Hacking, sailing. From Irish gentle- 
man’s home on Sea Bay. Terms moderate.— 
STAFFORD O’BRIEN. 


FRANCE 


SAVOY HOTEL, CANNES 
1st Class Hotel. 
Manager, L. Wanlin. 
Near Sea, Bar—Private Gardens. 60 Rooms 
50 Bath or Showers. 


THE PLACE WHERE YOU JUST FEEL 
HOMELIKE, 


ITALY 


AGO D’ORTA for a restful holiday. Guests 

received in lovely old manor house. May- 
Oct. All comforts, garden. Also Dependence 
in the garden for parties up to 12 with 
bed/b’fast. Leaflet and terms from CA’NIGRA, 
MIASINO (Novara), Italy. 


SAILING AND YACHTING 


OLENT MARINE LTD., Boat Builders, 

world famous for their package deals. We 
are now offering our new fibre glass Dinghy, 
double-skinned with built-in buoyancy, de- 
signed to carry four adults, complete with 
Johnson 3 h.p. motor with standard shaft, 
price ex works £99, or will separate. 1/5 
deposit, 3 years to pay.—SALES OFFICE (CL), 
109, High Street, Godalming, Surrey. Tele- 
phone 2687. 


West SOLENT Sailing Holidays ——YOUNG, 
Wight Haven, Wellow, Yarmouth, I.0.W. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


PRVELOOZERS, EXCAVATORS, Cranes, Road 
Rollers, Tractors, etc., for hire with or 
without drivers, or for sale, We are also buyers 
of all types of machinery and Contractors’ 
plants. —A.R.C. MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., 
Redhill Works, Arnold, Nottingham. Tel. 
26-311 (9 lines). 


classified 


ORKS. TERRIER Pups, champ. ped,—Mrs. 
Woods, 22, Gorecourt Rd. Sittingbourne 2980. 


MINK 


INK. Write/call. — KESTRELS FARM, 

Burwash, Sussex. Tel. West Burwash 365. 
Superb prizewinning stock with guaranteed 
pedigree. Beginners every assistance. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING 


A COUNTRY HOUSE with own shooting and 
3 miles of salmon and sea trout fishing, 
offer bed and breakfast with an evening meal 
accommodation.—PENIARTH UCHAF SPORT- 
ING ESTATE, Towyn Mer, 


NGLING NETS. MINNOW MESH SEAM- 

LESS SLEEVE NETTING, to fit 18in. 
diameter frames, in any lengths, 9/- per yard 
run, proofed or gudgeon mesh, 6/-. Carriage 
paid. Also Garden Nets, Garden Protection 
Cages, Tennis, and all Sports Nets. Catalogue 
free—SUTON, Netmaker, Hadlow Chambers, 
Sidcup, Kent. (Est. 1912.) 


OSTELLO FISHINGS. Connemara—salmon 
and sea trout on Lough Glenicmurrin and 
Costello river. Stay at Costello Lodge or Costello 
cottage available for letting for periods of fort- 
night upwards. Both houses completely 
modernised. Brochure from R. G. H. HARPER, 
9, St. Helen’s Place, E.C.3. 


AVE YOUR LAKE TROUT EXCEEDED the 
modest national average growth rate? If 


not, apply for advice to STILLWATER 

FISHERIES, LTD., Yateley, Hants. 
CARAVANS 

TO LET 


OLIDAYS. NEW 4-berth Sprite Musketeer 
available, near Taunton, for touring west 
country or anywhere. Early bookings advisable. 
Apply OLDFIELD, Waterstreet Farm, Seaving- 
ton, Ilminster, Somerset. 
FOR SALE 


ISSETT BERMUDAN, 22 ft. luxury mobile 
flatlet. 16 months old; excellent condition. 
£600 or nearest offer.—Box 3539. 


properties 


CONTINUED FROM SUPPLEMENT 16 


OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon and 
Wilts.—Hosss & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 


Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), and 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2194). es 25) 
DEVON 


TAPPERS OF TEIGNMOUTH 
AND DAWLISH (F.A.L.P.A.) 
20, Orchard Gardens, Teignmouth. 
(Tel. 270/1). 
l4a, Piermont Place, Dawlish 
(Tel. 2196). 


DORSET AND SOMERSET. PETER 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (661/2). 
Properties of character, surveys, valuations. 


DISTRICT. ANDREW 


N, F.A.L., 31, Princesshay, Exeter. 
ae Surveys. Valuations. 


Properties all types. fe: VOR 


LE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD.— 
GR rniailste in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Handford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 


RV nate lea eet TT ne 
GUILDFORD ay jg ee ee 

an ‘ountry — 
eee were, A.A.L, Woodbridge Road, 
Guildford. Tel. 61056. 


EXETER AND 


= Wowwk ¥ . . r C2 
by GEORGE NEWNES, Lrp., Tower House, London, W.C.2. te 
ie "Entered as second class matter at the New York, U.5.A., ; stra : : —angg > 
Limited. Annual subscription rates including postage: Inland, 150s.; Abroad, 157s. 6d_; Canada, 1378. 6d. 


ENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
AND Co., 17, Hart Street. 
Tel. 71 and 1510. 


J. CHAMBERS 
Est. 1846. 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. 8. 
TAYLOR, LTp., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 


JERSEY, C.1.—VarbDON & Co., House and 
Estate Agents, 4, Burrard Street, St. 
Helier (Tel. Central 23341 and 23342), for all 
types of property and investments. 


ERSEY. Hampton & Sons (JER: a 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier 
(Tel. Central 20358). 


INGSTON, COOMBE HILL AND 
DISTRICT. Comprehensive register of 
all available properties gladly forwarded on 
request.—A. G. BonsoR, STEVENS & CO., 
82, Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames (Tel. 
KINgston 0022), Sales, Surveys, Valuations. 


LE'ICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 
—MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.L, 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 


SOUTH DEVON.—For Coastline and 
Country Properties.—Eric Liroyp & Co., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (and at Paignton). 


931 


HORTICULTURAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL 


ZALEAS, splendid plants in great variety 

for the garden, from ‘‘the most beautiful 
Nursery in the country.’’ Rhododendrons (and 
Azaleas) at Sunningdale, by James Russell, 
3/- post free, price lists free —-SUNNINGDALE 
NURSERIES, Windlesham, Surrey. 


LEFT CHESTNUT, strong, durable fencing 

for farm, garden and estate. Also Wattle 
and Osier Hurdles, etc. Lists free—G. ASTON 
(C.L.), 392, Gloucester Road, Cheltenham. 


INA-PEAT, granulated horticultural grade, 
35/- per large wrapped bale, delivered c.w.o. 
FINA-PEAT PRODUCTS, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 


URTHER GARDENING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
appear on pages 926-928. When replying to 
advertisements please mention COUNTRY LIFE. 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Plans and Surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show, and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1935 for the most 
meritorious exhibits in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 

Including Pools and Hard Tennis Courts. 
Shrubs and Plants from our extensive nurseries. 
Illustrated Brochure on application. — JOHN 
WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., Land- 
scape Division, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Berks. Tel. Wargrave 224 (3 lines). 


ANDSCAPE AND GARDEN DESIGN. Con- 

struction and Planting. 45 miles radius.— 
RED COTTAGE GARDENS, LTD., Camberley, 
Surrey. Tel. Camberley 2252. 


LD YORK PAVING SLABS. Good quality 
stone Rectangular slabs, in random sizes. 
Also broken (crazy paving). Please write, 
FRITH, 6, Squires Court, Abingdon Road, 
Finchley, London, N.3. 
PECIMEN TREES. We specialise in planting 
mature trees up to 35 ft. in height for 
immediate effect.—LANDSCAPE TREES, LTD., 
The Arcade, Camberley, Surrey. Tel. 2252. 


HATCHING STRAW as approved Rural In- 

dustries Bureau, £20 a ton delivered 50-mile 
radius. Prices other areas on application. Mini- 
mum 3-ton load.—K. M. THOMPSON, Little 
Alne, Wootton, Wawen, Warwickshire. Great 
Alne 374. 


WATER LILIES, finest named varieties in 
red, orange, pink, yellow and white. All 
requirements for smallest pools to largest lakes. 
Also special sheet Polythene for pond making. 
—BENNETT, Water Plant Specialist, Coombe 
Avenue, Weymouth, Dorset. 


ICKS GOLD MEDAL AFRICAN VIOLETS. 

Specialist grown. 46 varieties described. 
Cultural instructions. Natural colour prints.— 
List 6d. (3 x 2d. stamps), W. C. WICKS, LTD., 
Growers, Nottingham. 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
W/HY NOT HIRE OR PURCHASE four- 
wheel-drive Lorries? Price £100 to £200. 
Complete with winch. Ideal for farm, estate, or 
timber work. Tel. Ewhurst, Surrey 313. 


1947 Mk. VI BENTLEY, £650. 1937 25/30 
Rolls-Royce, £475. 1936 20/25 Rolls 
£365. Each fully guaranteed. We 

in pre-1950 models, offering an 

comprehensive and _ conscientious 
List and Buyers’ Guide, 6d. 
Repairs, overhauls, replacement units, tyres. 
M.o.T. Testing. Leave re-purchase.—J, B. M 
ADAMS, Great Gidding, Huntingdon. Tel. 
Winwick 216. 


1960 LAND-ROVER SERIES I, 88 Model, 
soft top, painted cream, petrol en- 
gine, 7,000 miles; only one owner; fitted front 
capstan winch, £545.—Kirkwood Cars Ltd., 
78, Streatham Hill, S.W.2. Tulse Hill 1288. 


CAR HIRE SERVICE 
OLLS-ROYCE HIRE SERVICE. Chauffeur- 
driven saloons and Limousines.—EDWARD 
CARGILL’S ROLLS-ROYCE HIRE SERVICE, 
274 Old Brompton Road, S.W.5. Frobishers 1618 
and Victoria 5136. 


Saloon, 

specialise 
economic 
service for owners, 


M!O/NORTH SOMERSET/DORSET/ 
GLOS. BORDERS. Residential town 
and country Properties, Business, Farms and 
Smallholdings.—For details: KING MILES 
AND Co., F.A.1., Wells (3002/3). 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON.—PFor 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & Sons, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-5), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 


USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JaRVIs & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700), 


TAUNTON and District W. R. J. Green- 
SLADE & Co., Chartered Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, 2, Hammer Street, Taunton. 


JTORQUAY AND S. DEVON. Por town 
and Country Properties. — Waycorrs, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333), 


'ORQUAY, DEVON. Town Coastal and 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. NICOLLE, 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554). 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, midway London 
and sea. One of Britain’s sunniest inland 
resorts. — BRACKETT & Sons (Es\. 1828), 
27/29, High St., Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


Printed in England by Sun Priyrers, Lrp., Watford and London.” 
Post Office. 


Sole Agents: Australia and New Zealand, 


WHITERE 2D 


English Cheddar Cheese by court 


Try a little cheese with your Whitbread. 


S it because they’re both products of the sun and soil 

that Whitbread and cheese go so happily together ? 

Let gastronomes dispute the reason, while other people 
enjoy the result—a flavour combination so 
clean and fresh that it will enliven the most 
blunted appetite. Any cheese will do (though we 


a flavour to intrigue you 


recommend a slightly nutty-flavoured English cheese). 
Any time of day will do too, from lunch time to last 
thing at night. So next time you serve a Whitbread, 

pass round the cheese board. An absurdly 


simple way to tickle the palates of your more 
sophisticated friends. 


a pleasure to transform you 


a WHITBREAD makes the most of you 


